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INTRODUCTION. 

Difcoveries ,  Wars ,  and  Conquefts  of  the  Portuguefe 

in  the  Eaji  Indies . 

O  event  has  been  fo  interefting  to  man-  book 
kind  in  general,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  in  particular,  as  the  difcovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  the  paffage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  gave  rife  to  a  revolution 
in  the  commerce,  and  in  the  power  of  nations  ;  as 
well  as  in  the  manners,  induftry,  and  government 
of  the  whole  world.  At  this  period,  new  connexions 
were  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  moft  dif- 
tant  regions,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had 
never  before  experienced.  The  productions  of 
climates  (ituated  under  the  equator,  were  con- 

Vol.  I.  B  fumed 
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fumed  in  countries  bordering  on  the  pole  5  the 
induitry  of  the  north  was  tranfplanted  to  the 
fou[th;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  weft  were 
clothed  with  the  manufactures  of  the  eaft ;  a  ge¬ 
neral  intercourfe  of, opinions,  laws  and  cuftoms, 
difeafes  and  remedies,  virtues  and  vices,  was 
eftablifhed  among  men. 

Every  thing  has  changed,  and  muft  change 
again.  But  it  is  a  queftion,  whether  the  revolu 
tions  that  are  paft,  or  thofe  which  muft  hereafter 
take  place,  have  been,  or  can  be,  of  any  utility 
to  the  human  face.  Will  they  ever  add  to  the 
tranquillity,  the  happinefs,  and  the  pleafures  of 
mankind  ?  Can  they  improve  our  prefent  ftate, 

or  do  they  only  change  it  ?  . 

The  Europeans  have  founded  colonies  in  all 
parts,  but  are  they  acquainted  with  the  principles 
on  which  they  ought  to  be  formed  ?  They  have 
eftablifhed  a  commerce  of  exchange,  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth,  and  of  manufactures.  This 
commerce  is  transferred  from  one  people  to  an¬ 
other.  Can  we  not  difcover  by  what  means,  and 
under  what  circumftances,  this  has  been  effected  ? 
Since  America  and  the  pafTage  by  the  Cape  has 
been  know’n,  fome  nations,  that  were  of  no  con- 
fequence,  are  become  powerful ;  others,  that  were 
the  terror  of  Europe,  have  loft  their  authority. 
In  what  manner  has  the  condition  of  thefe  fe/eral 
people  been  affeCted  by  thefe  difcoveries  ?  How 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  thofe  to  whom  Nature  has 
been  moft  liberal,  are  not  always  the  richeft  and 
moft  fiourifhing  ?  To  throw  fome  light  on  thefe 

important  queftions,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the 

ftate 
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ftate  of  Europe  before  thefe  difcoveries  were 
rnade ;  we  muft  trace  circumftantially  the  events 
they  have  given  rife  to  ;  and  conclude  with  exa^ 
mining  it,  as  it  prefents  itfelf  at  this  day. 

Such  is  the  alarming  talk  I  have  impofed  upori 
myfelf,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  whole 
life.  I  have  called  in  to  my  affiftance  men  of  in¬ 
formation  from  all  nations.  I  have  interrogated 
the  living  and  the  dead  :  the  livings  whofe  fenti- 
ments  have  been  conveyed  to  me  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  ;  the  dead,  who  have  tranfmitted  their  opi¬ 
nions  and  their  knowlege  to  us,  in  whatever 
language  they  may  have  written.  I  have  weighed 
their  authorities,  oppofed  their  teftimonies  to  each 
Other,  and  by  thefe  means  have  brought  fads  to 
light.  Had  any  one  pointed  out  to  me  a  man 
living  under  the  equator  or  under  the  pole,  who 
might  have  been  able  to  give  me  information  on 
any  important  matter,  I  would  have  vifited  either 
of  thofe  diftant  regions,  that  I  might  have  called 
upon  him  to  open  his  mind  to  me.  The  auguft 
image  of  Truth  hath  ever  been  prefen  t  to  my 
mind.  O  holy  Truth !  thou  haft  been  the  foie 
objed  of  my  veneration  1  If,  in  after-ages,  this 
work  fhouid  ftill  be  read,  it  is  my  wifh,  that,  while 
my  readers  perceive  how  much  I  am  divefted  from 
paftionS  and  prejudice,  they  fhouid  be  ignorant  of 
the  kingdom  which  gave  me  birth;  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  I  lived  ;  of  the  profeftion  I  fol¬ 
lowed  in  my  country;  and  of  the  religious  faith  I 
profeffed  :  it  is  my  wifh,  that  they  fhouid  only  con- 
fider  me  as  their  fellow-citizen  and  their  friend. 

■  %  a  r.  **• 

The  firft  duty  that  is  incumbent  upon  us,  the  find 
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care  we  ought  to  attend  to,  when  we  treat  of 
things  important  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  is  to 
expel  from  our  minds  every  idea  of  hope  or  fear. 
■Ratfed  above  all  human  confiderations,  it  is  then 
we  foar  above  the  atmofphere,  and  behold  the 
alobe  beneath  us.  -From  thence  it  is  that  we  let 
fall  our  tears  upon  perfecuted  genius,  upon  talents 
ne«le£led,  and  upon  virtue  in  diftrefs.  From 
thence  it  is,  that  we  pour  forth  imprecations  on 
thofe  who  deceive  mankind,  and  thofe  who  op- 
prefs  them  and  devote  them  to  ignominy.  From 
thence  it  is  that  we  fee  the  proud  head  of  the 
tyrant  humbled  and  covered  with  duft,  while 
the  modeft  front  of  the  juft  man  reaches  to  the 
vault  of  the  {kies.  From  thence  it  is,  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  cry  out,  I  am  free,  and  feel  my- 
felf  upon  a  level  with  the  fubjeft  I  treat.  It  is  from 
thence,  in  a  word,  that,  viewing  thofe  beautiful 
regions,  in  which  the  arts  and  iciences  flourifh, 
and  which  have  been  for  fo  long  a  time  obfcured 
by  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  I  have  laid  to  my- 
felf:  Who  is  it  that  hath  digged  thefe  canals? 
Who  is  it  that  hath  dried  up  theie  plains?  Who 
is  it  that  hath  founded  thefe  cities?  Who  is  it 
that  hath  collected,  clothed,  and  civilized  thefe 
people  ?  Then  have  I  heard  the  voice  of  all  the 
enlightened  men  among  them,  who  have  an- 
fwered  :  This  is  the  effeft  of  commerce. 

Accordingly,  thofe  ftates,  that  have  been 
commercial,  have  civilized  all  the  reft.  .  The 
Phoenicians,  whofe  extent  of  country  and  influ¬ 
ence  were  extremely  limited,  accjuiicd  by  their 
•  f'enius  for  naval  enterpriies,  an  importance  wnich 

ranked 
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ranked  them  foremod  in  the  hidory  of  the  an-  B  l  - 
cient  nations.  They  are  mentioned  by  every  — * 

hidorian.  They  were  known  to  the  mod  didant 
dimes,  and  their  fame  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
fucceeding  ages. 

Situated  on  a  barren  coad,  feparated  from 
the  continent  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  mountains  of  Libanus  on  the  other, 
thev  feern  to  have  been  dedined  by  Nature  for 
the  dominion  of  the  fea.  Fiffiing  taught  them 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  furnifhed  them  with 
the  purple  dye,  which  they  extra&ed  from  the 
mu  rex ;  while  the  fea-fand  upon  their  ffiores 
led  them  to  difcover  the  fecret  of  making  glafs. 

Happy  in  pofieffing  fo  few  natural  advantages, 
fince  the  want  of  thefe,  awakened  that  fpirit  of 
invention  and  induftry,  which  is  the  parent  of 
arts  and  opulence ! 

It  mud  be  confefied,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  admirably  adapted  to  extend 
their  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  world.  By 
dwelling,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  Africa, 

Aha,  and  Europe,  if  they  could  not  unite  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  in  one  common  intered, 
they  at  lead  had  it  in  their  power,  by  a  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe,  to  communicate  to  every  nation 
the  enjoyments  of  all  climates.  But  the  ancients, 
whom  we  have  fo  often  excelled,  though  we  have 
derived  much  ufeful  knowlege  from  them,  had 
not  means  Efficient  to  enable  them  to  edablifh 
an  univerfal  commerce.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
fhipping  except  gallies ;  they  only  carried  on  a 
coading  trade,  and  their  failing  was  confined  to 
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the  Mediterranean.  Although  this  ftate  was  the 
model  upon  which  other  maritime  powers  were 
formed,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  what  it 
has,  as  what  it  might  have  performed.  We  may 
form  a  conjecture  of  the  population  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  by  their  colonies.  It  is  faid  that  their 
numbers  extended  along  the  coafts  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  particularly  on  the  ftiores  of 
Africa. 

Tyre  or  Sidon,  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  gave 
birth  to  Carthage.  While  the  opulence  of  Tyre 
invited  tyrants  to  rivet  it’s  fetters,  Carthage,  the 
offspring  of  Tyre,  notwithftanding  it’s  riches,  had 
this  happy  advantage  over  the  parent  (late,  that 
it  enjoyed  it’s  liberty.  It  commanded  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  and  had  poffeftion  of  Spain,  which  in 
thofe  days  was  the  richeft  country  in  Europe, 
and  famous  for  gold  and  filver  mines  of  it’s  own, 
though  deflined,  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  blood- 
filed,  to  acquire  others  in  the  new  world. 

Had  the  Roman  power  never  exifted,  Carthage 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  commercial  flate  >  but  the  ambition  or  one 
nation  excited  ail  the  reft  to  relinquifh  the  arts  of 
commerce  for  thofe  of  war,  and  either  to  conquer 
pr  to  perifh.  Carthage  fell  in  the  conteft,  be- 
eauft  riches  produce  an  oppcfite  effect  to  poverty, 
fince  they  extinguifh  courage,  and  bring  on  a 
diflike  to  military  exertions.  The  fubverfion  or 
a  republic,  which  gloried  in  it’s  induftry,  and 
owed  it’s  power  to  it’s  fkill  in  ufeful  arts,  was, 
perhaps,  a  misfortune  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
World  in  general,, 
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Greece,  interfered  every  where  by  Teas,  mud  B  °I°  K 
neceffarily  flourifh  by  commerce.  It’s  pofition  in  u — 
the  Archipelago,  and  it’s  didance  from  any  large 
continent,  feemed  to  make  it  unlikely  that  it 
fhould  either  conquer  or  be  conquered.  Situated 
between  Afia  and  Europe,  it  contributed  to  ci¬ 
vilize  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  enjoyed  a 
deferved  fhare  of  profperity,  as  the  reward  of  it’s 
labours  and  fervices.  Almod  all  the  Greeks 
came  either  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  and 
brought  along  with  them  the  knowledge  and  in- 
duftry  of  thofe  countries ;  but  of  all  the  Afiatic 
colonies,  thofe  were  the  mod  flourifhing  and 
happy  that  had  a  turn  for  commerce. 

Athens  employed  her  fird  fhips  either  in  car¬ 
rying  on  a  trade  with  Afia,  or  in  planting  as 
many  colonies  as  Greece  in  her  infancy  might 
have  received  from  thence :  but  thefe  emigrations 
involved  them  in  wars.  The  Perfians,  living 
under  an  arbitrary  government,  would  not  even 
fuffer  any  free  people  to  fettle  on  the  confines  of 
the  fea;  and  the  Satraps  inculcated  into  the  Great 
Kin cr  the  docdrine  of  univerfal  flavery.  This  was 
the  fource  of  all  the  wars  in  Afia  Minor,  where 
the  Athenians  found  means  to  make  all  the  in- 
fular  and  maritime  dates  either  their  allies  or  their 
fubjecds.  Athens  enlarged  her  commerce  by  her 
victories,  and  her  power  by  her  commerce.  All 
the  arts  made  their  appearance  in  Greece  at  the 
fame  time,  together  with  the  luxury  of  Afia. 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  means  of 
population,  were  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians.  Rome,  who  be- 
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held  their  progrefs  with  a  jealous  eye,  feized  upon 
that  ifland  which  was  deftined  to  iuppiy  it  with  fub- 
fiftence;  and,  having  driven  out  the  two  nations 
that  contended  for  the  fovereignty  of  it,  attacked 
firft  one,  and  then  the  other.  From  the  moment 
that  Carthage  was  deftroyed,  Greece  neceffarily 
trembled  for  her  fate.  But  it  was  Alexander  who 
marked  the  way  for  the  Romans ;  nor  was  it  pof- 
fible,  perhaps,  that  the  Greeks  could  have  been 
fubdued  by  a  foreign  power,  if  they  had  not  firft 
conquered  each  other.  Commerce  is  finally  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  riches  it  accumulates,  as  power  is 
by  it’s  own  conquefts  5  and  when  the  commerce 
of  the  Greeks  had  failed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
it  no  longer  fubfifted  in  any  part  of  the  know’n 
world. 

The  Greeks,  by  improving  upon  all  the  fei- 
ences  and  arts  they  had  received  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Tyrians,  elevated  human  reafon  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  :  but  it  has  been  reduced 
fo  low  by  the  fubfequent  revolutions  qf  empires, 
that  in  all  probability  it  will  ^ever  rife  again  to 
the  fame  ftandard.  Their  admirable  inftitutions 
were  fuperior  to  the  beft  we  have  at  this  day. 
The  plan  upon  which  they  founded  their  colonies 
does  honour  to  their  humanity.  As  all  the  arts 
owed  to  them  their  rife  and  perfection,  they  did 
not  furvive  the  fate  of  their  protestors.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  fome  works  of  Xenophon,  that  the 
Greeks  were  better  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  trade,  than  moft  modern  nations  are  at  prefent. 

If  we  confider  that  the  Europeans  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  knowlege  of  the  Greeks  1  that 
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their  commerce  is  infinitely  more  extenfive;  that,  ®  o^o  k 
fince  the  improvements  in  navigation,  their  ideas  — / 

are  directed  to  greater  and  more  various  objedts  ; 
it  is  aftonifhing  that  they  Ihould  not  have  the  moll 
palpable  luperiority  over  them.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  when  thefe  people  arrived  at  the 
knowlege  of  the  arts  and  of  trade,  they  were  jult 
produced,  as  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  Nature, 
and  had  all  the  powers  neceffary  to  improve  the 
talents  Hie  had  eiven  them ;  whereas  the  Euro- 
pean  nations  were  iubjedt  to  laws  and  infhtutions 
of  an  extravagant  nature.  In  Greece,  the  arts  of 
trade  met  with  men  ;  in  Europe,  with  (laves. 
Whenever  the  abfurdities  of  our  inftitutions  have 
been  pointed  out,  we  have  taken  pains  to  corredh 
them,  without  ever  daring  totally  to  overthrow 
the  edifice.  We  have  remedied  fome  abufes,  by 
introducing  others ;  and,  in  our  efforts  to  mp- 
port,  reform,  and  palliate,  we  ha\e  adopted 
more  contradidhons  and  abfurdities  in  our  man¬ 
ners,  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  moft  bar¬ 
barous  people. 

The  Romans,  formed  for  conqueft,  though 
they  dazzled  the  world  with  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  fell  fhort  ot  the  Greeks  in  then  im¬ 
provements  in  philofopny  and  the  arts,  in  then 
encouragement  of  induffry,  and  their  advance¬ 
ment  0^  rational  knowlege.  They  promoted  an 
intercourfe  between  different  nations,  not  by 
uniting  them  by  the  ties  of  commerce,  but  by 
impofmg  upon  them  the  fame  yoke  of  fubordina- 
tion.  They  ravaged  the  globe,  which,  when 
reduced  to  fubjedtion,  they  left  in  a  (late  rathet 
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of  lethargy  than  tranquillity.  Their  defpotifm 
and  military  government  oppreffed  the  people, 
extinguilhed  the  powers  of  genius,  and  degiaded 

the  human  race.  , 

Constantine  palled  two  laws,  which,  though 
Montefquieu  has  not  ventured  to  reckon  them 
among  the  caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
threw  every  thing  into  ftill  greater  diforder. 
The  firft,  dictated  by  imprudence  and  fanaticifm, 
though  it  appeared  to  be  the  effedt  of  humanity, 
affords  a  proof  that  great  innovations  are  often 
attended  with  much  danger ;  and  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  rights  of  mankind  cannot  always  be  made  the 
llandard  of  government.  By  this  law,  all  Haves 
who  Ihould  embrace  chriftianity,  were  allowed 
their  freedom.  Ihus,  while  thofe  who  had  hi¬ 
therto  dragged  on  a  precarious  exiftence,  were 
reinftated  in  their  primitive  rights,  the  ftate  was 
weakened ;  becaufe  the  proprietors  of  large  trafts 
of  land  were  deprived  of  the  number  of  hands 
necelfary  for  their  improvement,  and  were  for 
fome  time  reduced  to  the  mod  extreme  indigence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  converts,  having  no 
property  themfelves,  or  any  certain  means  ot 
fnhfiftence,  were  not  able  to  exeru  themfelves  in 
favour  of  the  ftate,  fo  as  to  repair  the  injury 
which  the  government  had  done  to  their  mailers, 
ft  is  equally  impofilble  that  they  Ihould  have  had 
any  attachment  to  a  ftate  which  did  not  afford 
them  fubfiftence,  or  to  a  religion,  which  the  ir- 
refiftible  deftre  of  liberty  alone  had  induced  them 
to  embrace.  By  another  edift,  paganifm  was 


throughout  the  whole  empire;  and 
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thefe  extenfive  dominions  were  thus  inhabited  by  B  o  o  k. 
men,  whofe  attachment  to  each  other,  and  to  v— 
the  date,  was  no  longer  fecured  by  the  folemn 
ties  of  religion,  nor  by  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance.  Having  no  prieds,  no  temples,  no 
public  morals,  they  had  no  motives  to  excite 
them  to  repel  an  enemy,  who  fhould  attack 
a  government  with  which  they  were  no  longer 
conneded. 

Accordingly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north, 
when  they  rufhed  upon  the  empire,  found  every 
thing  ready  to  favour  their  invafion.  Harafled 
in  Poland  and  in  Germany  by  fome  nations  which 
had  migrated  from  Great  Tartary,  they  took  a 
temporary  podedion  of  certain  provinces  already 
ruined,  till  they  were  expelled  by  fucceeding 
conquerors  of  a  dill  more  ferocious  difpofition 
than  themfelves.  Thev  were  a  fuccefiion  of 

i  d  A  V 

waves,  prefllng  upon,  and  driving  away,  each 
other.  When  thefe  barbarians  determined  to 
fettle  in  the  regions  they  had  laid  wade,  they  di¬ 
vided  countries  which  the  Romans  had  formerly 
united.  From  that  moment,  all  communication 
between  thofe  dates  edablifhed  by  accident,  ne- 
ceflity,  or  caprice,  was  at  an  end.  The  fwarms 
of  pirates  that  infeded  the  feas,  together  with  the 
fierce  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  difeouraged  every  connexion  that  mutual 
convenience  might  have  rendered  neceflary.  The 
fubjeds  of  every  kingdom,  that  had  any  kind  of 
extent,  were  feparated  from  each  other  by  infur- 
mountable  obdacles ;  for  the  banditti,  who  in¬ 
feded  the  rqads,  converted  a  jpurney  of  any  length 
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book  into  a  dangerous  expedition.  The  nations  of 
Europe,  thus  plunged  a  fecond  time  by  flavery 
and  defpair  into  that  ftate  of  infenfibility  and  in¬ 
dolence,  which  mull  for  many  ages  have  been 
the  primary  ftate  of  the  human  race,  derived 
little  advantage  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil; 
and  their  induftry  was  exhaufted  in  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  a  favage  life.  Trafts  of  country,  at  no 
great  diftance,  were  to  them  of  as  little  import¬ 
ance,  as  if  they  had  not  exifted  ;  nor  had  they 
any  further  knowlege  of  their  neighbours,  than 
as  they  happened  to  excite  then  fears  or  their 

enmity. 

The  accounts  given  by  fome  writers  of  the 
wealth  and  fplendour  of  the  feventh  century,  are 
as  fabulous  as  all  the  other  miraculous  things  we 
read  of  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times.  The  cloth¬ 
ing  then  in  ufe  was  of  Ikins  and  coarfe  woollen  ; 
the  conveniences  of  life  were  not  know’n.  Bold 
and  folid  edifices  were  indeed  erected,  which 
prove  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  an  art  may 
be  carried,  when  it  is  the  effe<5t  of  the  fucceffive 
and  continual  efforts  of  the  nation  that  invented 
it.  But  an  architefture  fprung  up  in  the  forefts  of 
the  Druids,  from  an  imitation  of  the  trees,  which, 
fhooting  up  into  the  air,  form  very  acute-c.ngled 
arches,  and  the  branches  of  which  bend  down 
and  are  interwoven  with  each  other,  was  not 
calculated  to  convey  an  idea  either  of  the  af¬ 
fluence  or  tafte  of  the  age.  Neither  much  mo¬ 
ney,  nor  much  knowlege  of  the  arts,  is  required 
to  pile  up  heaps  of  ftone  by  the  hands  of  Haves. 

One  inconteftible  proof  of  the  indigence  of  the 
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people  was,  that  taxes  were  levied  in  kind ;  and  B 
that  even  the  contributions,  which  the  inferior 
clergy  paid  to  their  fuperiors,  confifted  of  pro- 
vifions. 

The  fuperftition  that  prevailed,  increafed  the 
general  darknefs.  Vv^ith  fophifms  and  fubtlety  it 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  falfe  fcience,  with  which 
it  filled  the  minds  of  men,  to  the  detriment  of 
real  knowlege.  In  the  eighth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  Rome,  no  longer  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  maflers  of  the  univerfe,  attempted  to 
exercife  her  authority  as  before,  in  depofmg  or 
making  kings.  Deprived  of  inhabitants  and 
foldiers,  by  dint  of  opinions  and  religious  tenets 
alone,  fhe  afpired  to  univerfal  monarchy.  By  her 
management,  princes  were  excited  to  take  up 
arms  again  ft  each  other,  people  againft  their 
kings,  and  kings  againft  their  people.  All  merit 
confifted  in  making  war,  and  all  virtue  in  obey¬ 
ing  the  church.  The  dignity  of  monarchs  was 
degraded  by  the  claims  of  Rome,  which  infpired 
a  contempt  for  princes,  without  exciting  the  love 
of  liberty.  Literature  was  then  comprifed  in  a 
few  abfurd  romances,  and  fome  melancholy  tales, 
the  offspring  of  cloiftered  indolence.  This  con¬ 
tributed  to  entertain  that  deje&ion  of  fpirit,  and 
that  propenfity  to  the  marvellous,  fo  favourable 
to  the  interefts  of  fuperftition. 

The  face  of  the  globe  was  again  changed  by  two 
other  nations.  A  people  pouring  in  from  Scandi¬ 
navia,  and  the  Cumbrian  Cherfonefus  fpread  them- 
felves  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  on  the  fotith- 
ern  fide  was  harafted  by  the  Arabs.  The  former 
8  '  were 
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were  difciples  of  Wodin,  the  latter  of  Moham¬ 
med;  men  who  had  equally  diffufed  the  fanati- 
cifm  of  conqueft  with  that  of  religion.  Charle¬ 
magne  fubdued  one  of  thefe  nations/  and  main¬ 
tained  his  ground  againft  the  other.  Thefe  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  north,  called  Saxons  or  Normans; 
were  indigent,  ill  armed  and  undifciplined,  of 
favage  manners,  and  driven  to  combat  and  to 
death  by  mifery  and  fuperftition.  Charlemagne 
was  defirous  of  compelling  them  to  change  that 
religion  which  rendered  them  fo  terrible,  for  an¬ 
other  which  would  difpofe  them  to  obedience. 
'He  was  obliged  to  wade  through  feas  of  blood; 
and  the  crofs  was  erected  on  heaps  of  flain.  He 
was  lefs  fuccefsful  againft  the  Arabs,  conquerors 
of  Alia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  could  not  gain 
a  footing  beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

The  neceftity  of  repulfing  the  Arabs,  but  es¬ 
pecially  the  Normans,  occafioned  the  revival  of 
naval  enterprizes  in  Europe.  Charlemagne  in 
France,  Alfred  the  Great  in  England,  and  fome 
cities  of  Italy,  built  ftiips ;  and  thefe  firft  at¬ 
tempts  towards  navigation  revived  for  a  fhort  time 
maritime  commerce.  Charlemagne  eftablifhed 
great  fairs,  the  principal  of  which  was  at  Aix-la- 
Chapeile.  This  is  the  method  of  trading  among 
people  where  commerce  isftill  in  it’s  infancy. 

The  Arabs,  in  the  mean  time,  laid  the  founds 
ations  of  the  moft  extenfive  commerce  that  had 
been  know’n  fince  the  times  of  Athens  and  Car¬ 
thage.  It  is  true,  this  was  not  fo  much  owen  to 
the  lights  of  cultivated  reafon,,  and  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  good  adminiftration,  as  to  the  extent  of 
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their  power,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  they  B  0  o  ** 
poffdfed.  Matters  of  Spain,  of  Africa,  of  Alia  v- — J-w 
Minor,  of  Perfia,  and  part  of  India,  they  intro¬ 
duced  reciprocal  exchanges,  from  one  region  to 
another,  of  the  commodities  in  different  parts  of 
their  vaft  empire.  They  extended  themfelves 
gradually  as  far  as  the  Moluccas  and* to  China, 
fometimes  as  traders,  fometimes  as  mifiionaries, 
frequently  as  conquerors. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Venetians,  Genoefe,  and 
Arabs  of  Barcelona,  went  to  Alexandria  to  buy 
up  the  merchandize  of  Africa  and  India,  and  dif- 
pofed  of  it  in  Europe.  The  Arabs,  enriched  by 
commerce,  and  fated  with  conqueft,  were  no 
longer  the  fame  people  who  burnt  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  library.  They  cultivated  the  arts  and  polite 
literature,  and  were  dittinguifhed  from  other 
conquering  nations  by  their  improvements  of  the 
reafon  and  induftry  of  men.  To  them  we  owe 
the  fciences  of  algebra  and  chymiftry,  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  aftronomy,  new  improvements  in  me¬ 
chanics  and  medicine,  unknow’n  to  the  ancients. 

But,  among  the  fine  arts,  poetry  is  the  only  one 
they  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  fubje&s  of  the  Greek 
empire  imitated  the  manufadtures  of  Afia ;  and 
had,  through  various  channels,  monopolized  the 
riches  of  India.  But  the  advantages  they  derived 
from  both  thefe  circumftances,  could  not  furvive 
the  fate  of  their  empire  5  which  had  nothing  to 
oppofe  to  the  heroic  and  daring  enthufiafm  of  the 
Arabs,  but  the  weak  and  unmanly  weapons  of 
fcholaftic  logic,  and  the  controverfial  armour  of 

monks  * 
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who  had  sained  fuch  an  attendant,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  ufed  to  atk  God  pardon  for  the  time  he 
employed  in  affairs  of  ftate.  Painting  and  fculp- 
ture  were  no  longer  kriow’n  ;  and  it  was  matter  of 
eternal  difpute  whether  images  ought,  or  ought  . 
pot,  to  be  worfhipped.  The  Greeks,  furrounded 
by  the  ocean,  and  in  poffeffion  of  feveral  iflands, 
had  yet  no  maritime  force ;  they  defended  them- 
felves  againft  the  naval  power  of  Egypt  and  or 
the  Saracens  by  wild  fire  j  the  vain  and  precarious 
defence  of  a  degenerate  people.  Conftantinople, 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  protect  her  maritime 
trade  at  a  diftance,  refigned  it  to  the  Genoefe, 
who  feized  upon  Caffa,  which  they  made  a  fiou- 

rifhing  city,  , 

The  nobility  of  Europe  acquired  a  tincture  o 

the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  in  their  ri¬ 
diculous  expeditions  of  the  crufades.  They  grew 
acquainted  with  their  arts  and  their  luxury,  which 
afterwards  became  objefts  of  neceffity  to  them. 
The  Venetians  had  a  more  extenfive  demand  for 
the  goods  they  brought  from  the  eaft ;  and  the 
Arabs  themfelves  carried  fome  of  them  into 
France,  England,  and  even  into  Germany. 

These  powers  had  at  that  period  neitner  (hip¬ 
ping  nor  manufactures  ;  .they  laid  reftraints  upon 
commerce,  and  the  character  of  a  merchant  was  in 
no  degree  of  eftimation.  This  ufeful  fet  of  men 
were  never  rcfpefted  among  the  Romans.  They 
treated  their  merchants  with  as  much  contempt  as 
their  players,  courtezans,  baftards,  (laves,  and  gla¬ 
diators.  The  political  fyftem,  eftabliftied  through¬ 
out  Europe  by  the  power  and  ignorance  o  tie 

northern 
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northern  nations,  mud  necefiarily  have  confirmed 
a  prejudice,  which  owed  it’s  rife  to  a  barbarous 
pride.  Our  anceftors  had  the  abfurdity  to  adopt, 
asxthe  bafis  of  their  government,  a  principle  de- 
ftru&ive  of  all  fociety;  a  contempt  for  ufeful 
labour.  The  only  perfons  in  any  degree  of 
eftimation  were  the  lords  of  manors,  or  fuch  as 
had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  battle.  The  no¬ 
bles,  it  is  well  know’n,  were  fo  many  petty  fove- 
reigns,  who  abufed  their  own  power,  and  oppofed 
that  of  the  monarch.  The  barons  were  fond  of 
parade,  avaricious,  whimficaj,  and  poor.  Some¬ 
times  they  invited  the  merchants  into  their  little 
dates,  and  at  others  extorted  money  from  them. 
In  thefe  barbarobs  times  were  eflablifhed  the 
feveral  duties  of  tolls,  of  export  and  import,  of 
paffage,  of  quarters,  of  efcheat,  and  other  op- 
preflions  without  number.  All  the  bridges  and 
highways  were  opened  or  flopped  up  at  the  will 
of  the  prince  or  his  vafials.  The  find  elements  of 
commerce  were  lb  totally  unknow’n,  that  it  was 
cuflomary  to  fix  the  price  of  commodities.  The 
merchants  were  often  pillaged,  and  always  ill  paid 
by  the  knights  and  barons.  Trade  was  carried  on 
in  caravans  or  companies  which  went  armed  to 
the  places  where  the  fairs  were  kept.  At  thefe 
marts  the  merchants  omitted  nothing  that  might 
engage  the  favour  of  the  people.  They  were  ge¬ 
nerally  accompanied  by  jugglers,  muficians,  and 
buffoons.  As  there  were  then  no  large  towns. 

'  and  that  neither  public  fpedlacles  and  meetings, 
nor  the  fedentary  pieafures  of  private  fociety  were 
know’n,  the  fair  time  w&s  the  feafon  for  diverfions, 
Yql.  I.  C  which. 
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o  o  k  which,  degenerating  into  diffolutenefs,  gave  3 
l-  fanftion  to  the  invettives  and  fe verities  of  the 
clergy-  The  traders  were  frequently  excommu¬ 
nicated.  The  people  held  thofe  ftrangers  in  ab¬ 
horrence,  who  fupplied  their  tyrants  with  fuper- 
fluities,  and  affociated  with  men,  whofe  manners 
were  fo  repugnant  to  their  prejudices  and  rude 
aufterity  of  life.  The  Jews,  who  foon  engaged  in 
all  the  branches  of  commerce,  did  not  bring  it 
into  much  repute.  They  were  then  confidered  in 
the  fame  light  throughout  all  Europe,  as  they  are 
at  this  day  in  Poland  and  Turkey,  As  their 
fortunes  were  increafing  every  day,  they  were 
enabled  to  advance  money  to  merchants  and 
3  for  which  they  demanded  intereft 
equivalent  to  the  rifque  they  ran  in  veiling  their 
capital  in  other  hands.  The  fchoolmen  were 
violent  in  oppofing  this  neceffary  meafure,  which 
their  rude  prejudices  had  taught  them  to  con¬ 
demn.  This  theological  determination  of  a  point 
of  a  civil  and  political  nature,  was  attended  with 
fingular  confequences.  The  magiftrates,  blinded 
by  ari  authority,  againll  even  the  unjuft  exercife 
of  which  no  one  dared  to  appeal,  denounced  fen- 
tence  of  confifcation  and  ignominious  penalties 
againll  ufury,  which,  in  thofe  dark  age3,  the  laws 
did  not  diftinguifh  from  the  moil  moderate  in- 
terell.  It  was  at  this  junfture,  that,  to  make 
themfelves  amends  for  the  dangers  and  mortifi¬ 
cations  they  were  expofed  to  in  carrying  on 
commerce,  which  was  looked  upon  as  odious  anc 
unlawful,  the  Jews  abandoned  themfelves  to  thi 

moll  exceffive  rapacity.  They  were  obliged  t< 
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add  to  the  price  of  money  which  may  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  wants  of  the  perfon  who  borrows, 
by  the  credit  of  him  who  lends,  and  by  a  number 
of  other  circumftances,  the  price  of  infamy, 
which  is  either  of  little  value,  or  for  which  there 
can  be  no  compenfation*  They  became  objeds 
of  univerfal  deteftation.  PerfeCuted,  pillaged,  and 
profcribed,  they  invented  bills  of  exchange,  which 
fecured  the  remains  of  their  fortunes.  The  clergy 
declared  the  exchange  ufurious,  but  it  was  of  too 
great  utility  to  be  abolilhed*  One  of  the  effeds 
it  produced  was  to  make  the  merchants  more  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  prince,  who  treated  them  better, 
apprehending  that  they  might  tranfport  their 
riches  into  other  countries. 

The  Italians,  who  are  better  know’n  by  the 
name  of  Lombards,  were  the  firft  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  early  change  of  ideas*  They 
formed  fmall  communities,  and  procured  the  pro** 
tedion  of  fome  dates,  who,  on  their  account, 
difpenfed  with  the  laws  againft  flrangers,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  barbarous  ages.  By  virtue 
of  this  indulgence,  they  became  agents  for  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  began  likewife  to 
awake  from  their  lethargy  $  but  their  recovery 
was  later,  and  effieded  with  greater  difficulty. 
Hamburgh  and  Lubec,  having  attempted  to  open 
a  trade  in  the  Baltic,  were  obliged  to  unite  for 
their  mutual  defence  ggainft  the  pirates  who  in- 
fefted  thofe  latitudes*  The  fuccefs  of  this  little 
combination  encouraged  other  towns  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  confederacy ;  in  a  fhort  time,  this  was 
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Took  compofed  of  fourfcore  cities,  which  had  either 
'•  obtained  or  purchafed  the  privdege  of  being  go¬ 
verned  by  their  own  laws,  and  formed  a  line  of 
communication  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine. 
This  affociation,  which  was  the  firft  modern  one 
that  adopted  a  regular  fyftem  of  commerce,  fup- 
plied  the  Lombards  with  naval  ftores  and  other 
merchandife  of  the  north,  in  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  Alia,  Italy,  and  other  fouthern 

countries.  ,  .  , 

Flanders  was  the  fcene  of  thefe  fortunate 

tranfaftions ;  but  it  was  not  to  it’s  fituation  alone 
that  it  owed  a  diftinftion  fo  favourable  to  it’s  m- 
terefts :  this  muft  likewife  be  attributed  to  it’s 
numerous  manufa&ures  of  fine  cloth,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  tapeftry;  which  laft  affords  a  proof 
how  little  the  arts  of  drawing  and  perfpechve 
were  then  know’n.  By  thefe  advantageous  circurn- 
ftances,  the  Low-Countries  became  the  ncheft, 
the  moft  populous,  and  the  belt  cultivated  part 

of  Europe.  c 

The  flourifhing  condition  of  the  inhabitants  ot 

Flanders,  the  Id  afife  Towns,  and  fome  republics, 
who  owed  their  profperity  to  their  freedom,  en- 
'  the  attention  of  mod  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narchs,  in  whofe  dominions  the  right  of  citizens 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  nobility  and 
clergy  ;  the  reft  of  their  fubjefts  were  Haves. 
Btu  as'  foon  as  the  cities  were  declared  free,  and 
had  large  immunities  granted  them,  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  mechanics  entered  into  affociations, 
which  rofe  in  eftimation  as  they  acquired  riches. 
The  fovereigns  oppofed  thefe  affociations  to  the 

barons. 
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barons.  Thus  anarchy  and  feudal  tyranny  gra* 
duallv  decreafed.  The  tradefmen  became  citizens, 
and  the  third  order  of  the  date  was  reftored  to 
the  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  national 
aflfembly. 

Montesquieu  attributes  to  Chriftianity  the 
honour  of  having  aholifhed  flavery  ;  but  we 
venture  to  differ  from  him.  When  induftry  and 
riches  prevailed  among  the  people,  the  princes 
began  to  hold  them  in  fome  eftimation ;  when 
the  fovereign  could  avail  himfelf  of  the  riches  of 
the  people,  to  gain  advantages  over  the  barons, 
laws  were  framed  to  put  the  people  in  a  better 
condition.  It  was  through  that  found  policy, 
which  commerce  always  introduces,  and  not 
through  the  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that 
kings  were  induced  to  beftow  freedom  upon  the 
flaves  of  their  vaflals,  becaufe  thofe  flaves,  when 
made  free,  became  fubjedls.  Pope  Alexander  III., 
it  is  true,  declared  that  Chriftians  were  to  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  fervitude  ;  but  this  declaration  was 
made  merely  to  pleafe  the  kings  of  France  and' 
England,  who  were  defirous  of  humbling  their 
vaffals.  Had  he  been  infpired  by  the  love  of  juf- 
tice  and  humanity,  he  would  not  have  laid  that 
the  Chriftian  alone,  but  that  Man  in  general, 
Was  not  born  for  flavery.  He  would  have  faid, 
that  the  perfon,  who  is  a  voluntary  flave,  is  a 
coward  j  that  there  are  no  lawful  chains  to  bind 
an  unwilling  flave  5  that  he,  who  is  not  able  to 
break  thefe  chains  by  force,  is  innocent  in  deli¬ 
vering  himfelf  from  them  by  flight;  and  that  his 
pretended  mafter  is  an  aflaflin,  if  he  fliould  punifli 
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book  with  death  an  adtion  to  which  nature  gives  a 
fandtion.  But  the  Chridian  religion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  fo  far  from  prohibiting  flavery,  that, 
in  the  catholic  countries  of  Germany,  a$  in  Bohe¬ 
mia  and  Poland,  where  the  people  are  extremely 
bigoted  to  that  communion,  they  are  dill  (laves ; 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtions  in  thefe  smarts 
have  dill  their  bondfmen,  as  they  formerly  had  - 
in  France,  without  incurring  the  cenfure  of  the 
church. 

In  Italy,  one  might  perceive  the  dawn  of 
"  more  prolperous  "days,  d  he  republics  of  Pifa, 
Genoa,  and  Florence,  were  edabliihed  on  the 
wifed  principles:  the  fadtions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibbelines,  which  had  for  fo  many  ages  laid  wade 
thefe  delightful  countries,  were  at  length  ap- 
peafed  :  trade  flourished,  and  confequently  learn¬ 
ing  would  foon  be  introduced,  Venice  was  in 
the  height  of  it’s  glory ;  it’s  navy,  which  eclipfed 
that  of  it’s  neighbours,  checked  the  progrefs  of 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Mammelucs  and  the 
Turks  j  in  commerce  it  was  fuperior  to  all  the- 
European  dates  taken  together  $  it’s  inhabitants 


were  numerous,  and  it’s  riches  immenfe ;  the  re¬ 
venues  were  well  managed,  and  the  people  were 
content ;  the  republic  borrowed  money  of  the 
richer  fubjedts,  from  motives,  not  of  neceflity, 
but  of  policy.  The  Venetians  were  the  fird  peo¬ 
ple  who  found  out  the  fecret  of  attaching  rich 
individuals  to  the  intered  of  government,  by 
inviting  them  to  ved  fome  part  of  their  fortune 
in  ti  e  public  funds.  At  Venice  there  were  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  filk,  gold,  and  diver  5  it  fupplied 

'  foreigners 
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foreigners  with  (hips :  it’s  works  in  gold  and  Gi¬ 
ver' were'  the  beG,  and  almoG  the  only  ones,  of 
that  time.  The  inhabitants  were  even  accufed  of 
extravagance  in  having  gold  and  Giver  plate,  and 
other  utenGls  of  the  fame  materials.  They  were 
not,  however,  without  fumptuary  laws;  but  thefe 
laid  no  reftraint  on  a  fpecies  of  luxury,  by  which 
the  fums  expended  were  preferved  to  the  Gate. 
The  noblemen  united  ceconomy  with  fplendour ; 
the  opulence  of  Venice  revived  the  archite&ure  of 
Athens ;  and  upon  the  whole  there  was  magnifi¬ 
cence  as  well  as  elegance  in  their  luxury :  the 
people  were  ignorant,  but  the  nobles  were  en¬ 
lightened  :  the  government  oppofed  the  attempts 
of  the  popes  with  firmnefs  and  prudence.  Siamo 
Veneziani ,  pi  Chrijiiam, ,  faid  one  of  their  fenators, 
who  exprefied  in  thefe  words  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  fenate ;  for  at  that  ^arly  period  they  de- 
bafed  the  prieGhood,  though  they  fhould  rather 
have  made  it  ufeful  to  morality ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  rigid  and  pure  among  tne  \  ene^ 
tians  than  among  the  other  people  of  Italy.  Their 
troops  were  very  different  from  thofe  miferable 
Condo t tier whofe  name  was  fo  much  more  terrible 
than  their  arms.  Venice  was  the  feat  of  polite- 
nefs;  and  fociety  was  then  under  lefs  reGraint 
from  Gate  inquifitors,  than  it  has  been  fince  the 
republic  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  of  it’s 
neighbours,  and  diGident  of  it’s  own  Grength. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  far  furpaffed  the 
other  Gates  of  Europe.  The  moG  extravagant 
and  moG  perfecuting  fpirit  of  fuperGition,  which 
fqpplied  the  place  of  every  kind  of  merit,  and 
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K  fo  many  fecret  artifices  and  cruel  oppreftions,  was* 
however,  the  means  of  releafing  Spain  gradually 
from  the  Arabian  yoke;  it’s  feveral provinces  had 
lately  been  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  and  the  conqueft  of  Granada;  and 
it’s  power  was  even  equal  to  that  of  France.  The 
fine  wool  of  Caftile  and  Leon  was  prepared  at 
Segovia,  and  the  cloths  manufactured  from  it 
were  fold  all  over  Europe,  and  even  in  Afia. 
The  perpetual  efforts  the  Spaniards  were  obliged 
to  make  to  preferve  their  liberty,  infpired  them 
with  refolution  and  confidence  ;  their  fuccefs  had 
elevated  pheir  minds ;  and,  being  unenlightened, 
they  abandoned  themfelves  to  all  the  enthufiafm 
of  chivalry  and  religion.  Confined  to  a  penin- 
fula,  and  having  no  immediate  intercourfe  with 
other  nations,  they  defpifed  them ;  and  difplayed 
that  fort  of  proud  difdain,  which,  either  among 
individuals  or  communities,  is  ufually  the  cha- 
raCteriftic  of  ignorance.  They  were  the  only 
people  that  maintained  a  {landing  body  of  in¬ 
fantry,  which  was  excellent.  Having  been  for 
many  ages  involved  in  war,  their  foldiery  was  in- 
difputably  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  ftates  of 
Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  were  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
of  turn  ;  but  their  monarchy  was  better  regulated 
than  that  of  Caftile,  and  the  adminiftration  was 
condu&ed  with  more  eafe  after  the  reduction  of 
the  Moors  by  the  conqueft  of  Algarva. 

In  France,  'Lewis  XL  had  juft  lowered  the 
power  of  the  great  vaffals,  railed  that  of  the  ma- 
giftracy,  and  made  the  noble?  fubfervient  to  the 
, ,  ■>  laws. 
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laws.  The  people  of  France,  growing  lefs  dc-  B  °°  K 
pendent  on  theft  lords,  muft  neceflarily  become,  v  * 
in  a  ftiort  time,  more  Induftrious,  more  a&ive, 
and  more  refpedtable ;  but  induftry  and  com¬ 
merce  could  not  flourifh  on  a  fudden.  Reafon 
muft  of  courfe  make  but  a  flow  progreis  in  the 
midft  of  thofe  commotions  which  were  ftill  exci¬ 
ted  by  the  great,  and  under  the  reign  of  a  prince 
devoted  to  the  moft  abominable  fuperftition. 

The  barons  were  diftinguifhed  only  by  their  fa- 
yage  pomp ;  their  revenues  were  fcarce  Efficient 
to  entertain  in  their  fuite  a  train  of  gentlemen 
without  employment,  who  defended  them  againft 
the  fovereign  and  the  laws.  The  expences  of  their 
table  were  immoderate ;  and  this  barbarous  lux¬ 
ury,  of  which  there  are  ftill  too  many  remains,  af¬ 
forded  no  encouragement  to  any  of  the  ufeful  arts. 

But  neither  the  manners  nor  the  language  of  thofe 
times  partook  of  that  decency  which  diftinguifhes 
the  fuperior  ranks  of  citizens,  and  procures  them 
refpedt  from  the  reft.  Notwithftanding  the  cour- 
tefy  enjoined  to  the  knights,  coarle  and  rough 
manners  ftill  prevailed  among  the  great s  the  na¬ 
tion  had  then  the  fame  character  of  inconfiftence 
it  has  ftnee  preferved,  and  which  a  nation  will 
ever  have,  whofe  morals  and  cuftoms  aie  not  con¬ 
formable  to  the  laws.  The  councils  ilTued  innu¬ 
merable,  and  frequently  contradidlory  edictSj  but 
the  prince  readily  difpenfed  with  the  obfervance 
of  them.  'By  this  eafy  difpofition  of  the  fovereign,  ^ 
the  inconveniences  which  would  nave  anien  from 
a  multitude  of  laws  inconuderately  made  by  the 

French  miniftry,  have  been  happily  prevented. 

England, 
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book  England,  lefs  opulent,  and  lefs  induftrious  J 

.  *'  ,  tjian  France,  was  compofed  of  infolent  barons,  ( 

defpotic  billiops,  and  a  people  who  were  tired  of 
their  yoke ;  a  certain  reftlefs  difpofition  prevailed 
in  the  nation,  which  muft  necefiarily,  fooner  or 
later,  lead  them  on  to  liberty.  This  charafter 
owed  it’s  rife  to  the  abfurd  tyranny  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  cruel  difpofition  of  feveral 
of  his  fucceffors.  The  intolerable  abufe  of  power 
had  made  the  Englifh  extremely  jealous  of  their 
fovereigns }  the  very  name  of  king  carried  with 
it  the  idea  of  terror ;  and  thefe  fentiments,  tranf- 
mitted  from  father  to  fon,  afterwards  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  form  of  government  they  now 
'  have  the  happinefs  to  enjoy.  The  long  conten¬ 

tion  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
■while  it  raifed  a  martial  fpirit  and  an  impatience 
of  flavery,  involved  the  nation,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  poverty  and  confufion.  The  Englilh  wool  was 
then  manufa&ured  in  Flanders,  and  was  exported, 
as  well  as  it’s  lead  and  tin,  in  veffels  belonging  to 
the  Hanfe  Towns.  The  principles  of  navigation, 
of  internal  policy,  jurifprudence,  luxury,  and  the 
fine  arts,  were  entirely unknow’n  in  England;  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  was  overburthened  with  a 
multitude  of  rich  convents  and  hofpitals.  Thefe 
convents  were  the  ufual  refort  of  the  diftrefied  no¬ 
bles,  as  the  hofpitals  were  of  the  common  people; 
idlenefs  and  barbarous  manners  were  encouraged 
by  thefe  fuperftitious  inftitutions. 

Germany,  which  had  long  been  agitated  by 
quarrels  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes, 

and  by  inteftine  wars,  had  at  this  time  begun  to 

enjoy 
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tnjoy  a  (late  of  tranquillity.  Order  had  taken  B 
place  of  anarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  country,  who,  though  Grangers  to  wealth 
and  commerce,  were  verfed  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  agriculture,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
neighbours,  neither  could  they  be  formidable  to 
them.  The  feudal  fydem,  fo  fatal  to  mankind 
in  other  countries,  here  affumed  a  milder  afpect ; 
the  princes  prefiding  over  this  large  portion  of 
the  European  continent,  generally  fpeaking,  go¬ 
verned  their  refpedtive  dates  with  a  degree  of  mo¬ 
deration  ;  they  feldom  abufed  their  authority,  and 
if  the  peaceable  pofieffion  of  their  inheritance 
could  compenfate  the  want  pf  liberty,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  happy;  commerce  and  induflry  were 
-entirely  confined  to  the  free  cities,  and  to  the 
towns  included  in  the  Hanfeatic  league;  the  mines 
of  Hanover  and  Saxony  veere  not  yet  difcovered ; 
money  was  fcarce  ;  the  farmer  fold  a  few  horfes  to 
ilrangers,  nor  had  the  princes  yet  introduced  the 
traffic  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  the  expences  of  the 
table,  and  a  variety  of  equipages  were  the  only^ 
articles  of  luxury ;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  in¬ 
toxicated  themfelves,  without  didurbing  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  the 
gentry  were  diduaded  from  amufing  themfelves 
with  robbing  on  the  highways ;  their  manners 
were  favage,  and,  during  the  two  fucceeding  cen¬ 
turies,  the  German  trbops  were  more  didinguifhed 
by  their  cruelties  than  by  their  difcipline  and 
bravery. 

The  northern  countries  had  made  lefs  progrefs 
than  Germany.  Oppreffied  by  the  nobles  and 

prieds. 
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o  o  k  priefts,  the  inhabitants  no  longei  retained  that  en— 
h  thufiaftic  love  of  glory  with  which  the  religion  of 
Wodin  had  formerly  infpired  them  5  nor  were 
they  yet  acquainted  with  thofe  wife  inftitutions 
which  fome  of  them  have  fince  borrowed  from 
better  forms  of  government.  Their  power  was 
io  inconfiderable,  that  a  Tingle  Hanfe  Town  was 
capable  of  intimidating  the  three  potentates  of 
the  north.  They  recovered  their  national  im¬ 
portance  after  the  reformation,  and  underthe  au- 
fpices  of  Frederic  and  Guftavus  Vafa. 

The  Turks  were  Grangers  to  the  fcience  of  go¬ 
vernment*  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arts,  nor 
tafle  for  commerce  :  but  the  Janiflaries  were  the 
bell  troops  in  the  world ;  and  there  wanted  but 
one  fingle  verfe  to  be  added  to  the  Coran,  to 
make  thofe  people,  over  whom  religion  has 
hitherto  had  fo  much  influence,  become  the  m af¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  If  Mohammed,  after  having 
laid,  fbou  Jhalt  return  to  the  enemy  the  month  of 
calamity  for  the  month  of  calamity \  had  added,  yhid 
thou  jhalt  defpife  the  vain  kmwlege  of  the  ftr anger  •, 
the  art  of  war  is  the  only  one  thou  Jhalt  learn  from 
him  \  the  freedom  of  Europe  would  then  have 
been  at  an  end.  Whoever  (hall  teach  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  military  art  to  the  Turks,  will  be 
the  common  enemy  of  all  nations.  The  Janif-  _ 
Caries,  thofe  attendants  on  a  defpot  whom  they 
keep  in  awe,  or  to  whom  they  infure  refpetf:  ; 
whom  they  fix  upon  the  throne,  or  ftrangle  at 
pleafure,  had  at  that  time  fome  great  men  for 
their  leaders.  They  fubverted  the  empire  of  the 
Greeks,  who  were  infatuated  with  theology,  and 
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flupified  by  fuperftition*  x  Some  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  mild  climate,  who  cultivated  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  arts,  abandoned  their  fubjugated 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy  j  whither  they 
were  followed  by  manufacturers  and  traders. 
Competency,  peacey  profperity,  the  ambition  of 
excelling  in  every  accomplifh  merit,  and  the  de¬ 
fire  of  new  pleafures,  which  is  inferred  by  good 
governments,  favoured  the  revival  of  letters  in 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  the 
Greeks  brought  to  the  Italians  a  better  know- 
lege  of  good  models,  and  a  tafte  for  antiquity. 
The  art  of  printing  was  invented  s  and  though 
for  a  long  time  the  difeovery  was  of  little  life 
while  the  people  continued  in  a  ftate  of  poverty 
and  indolence,  yet  when  commerce  and  the  arts 
had  made  fome  progrefs,  it  diffufed  the  know- 
lege  of  books.  A  love  of  ftudy  prevailed,  and 
the  ancients  were  univerfally  admired  :  but  they 
had  no  rivals  except  in  Italy. 

Rome,  which  in  every  age  has  aim  oft  always 
aflumed  a  character  the  beft  adapted  to  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  moment,  feemed  difpofed  no  longer  to  en¬ 
courage  that  ignorance  which  had  fo  long  and  lo 
materially  been  fubferyient  to  her  interefts.  She 
protected  polite  literature,  and  fuch  of  the  arts  as 
depended  more  on  imagination  than  reafon.  The 
moft  ignorant  prieff  is  well  aware,  that  represent¬ 
ations  of  a  terrible  divinity,  mortification,  felf- 
denial,  aufterity,  melancholy,  and  terror,  are  fo 
many  expedients  to  gain  an  afeendant  over  the 
minds  of  men,  by  engaging  them  deeply  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters*  ^ ut  there  are  times  when  thefe 
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expedients  have  but  little  effeft.  Men  who  have 
growhi  rich  in  peaceful  dates,  are  fond  of  enjoys 
ing  themfelves  5  they  diflike  the  dull  road  of  life* 
and  are  eager  in  their  purfuit  of  pleafures*  When 
fairs  began  to  be  eftablifhed,  with  entertainments 
of  fports,  dancing,  and  other  recreations,  the 
clergy,  who  obferved  that  the  love  of  feftivity 
made  the  people  lefs  religious,  prohibited  thefe 
fports,  and  excommunicated  thofe  who  bore  a  part 
in  them.  But  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to 
their  cenfures,  they  changed  their  plan,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  take  thefe  amufements  into  their  own 
hands.  Such  was  the  origin  of  facred  comedy. 
The  death  of  St.  Catherine,  adled  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Denys,  rivalled  the  fuccefs  of  the  players. 
Mufic  was  introduced  into  the  churches  ;  and 
even  farces  were  exhibited  there.  The  feflivals 
called  la  Fete  des  foux  &  de  UAne ,  &  des  Innocens 9 
proved  as  entertaining  to  the  people,  as  the  farces 
that  were  afted  in  the  public  places.  It  often 
happened,  that,  attra&ed  by  the  mere  love  of 
amufement,  they  left  the  dances  of  the  Gypfies, 
to  join  in  the'  procefTion  for  the  feftival  of  St. 
John*  As  the  Italians  improved  in  poiitenefs, 
their  pleafures  became  more  refined  ;  and  the  de¬ 
cency  that  was  introduced  into  their  common 
feafts  and  public  entertainments,  afforded  lefs 
pretence  for  the  cenfures  of  the  priefls,  and  pro¬ 
cured  them  a  toleration.  The  merit  of  being  able 
to  read,  had  been  long  confined  to  this  clafs  of 
men;  but  when  it  became  a  more  general  accom- 
plifhment,  they  could  no  longer  avail  themfelves 
of  this  diflinction  :  and  finding  that  learning -was 
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the  road  to  fame,  they  were  ambitious  of  ihining  b  0^0  k 
in  literary  purfuits.  The  popes,  who  enjoyed  an 
opulent  and  peaceful  fovereignty  in  the  volup¬ 
tuous  region  of  Italy,  laid  afide  their  aufterity. 

Their  court  became  an  agreeable  one.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  literature  was  confidered  as  a  new  ex¬ 
pedient  to  eftablifh  their  authority  over  the  minds 
of  men.  Genius  was  cherifhed,  and  marks  of 
honour  were  conferred  upon  great  artifts.  Ra¬ 
phael  died  but  a  fhort  time  before  he  was  to  have 
been  created  a  cardinal  5  and  Petrarch  had  the 
honours  of  a  triumph.  As  little  conformable  as 
this  good  tafle,  and  thefe  new  amufements,  may 
appear  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  calculated  to  promote  the  intereft  of  the 
papal  throne.  The  fine  arts  and  learning  ferve 
to  ornament  this  ecclefiaftical  ftrudture ;  but  phi- 
lofophy  demolifhes  it.  Thus,  while  the  church 
of  Rome  favoured  polite  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  it  difcountenanced  the  more  accurate  fci* 
ences.  Poets  were  crowned  with  laurels  -s  but 
philofophers  were  perfecuted.  Galileo  from  'his  • 
prifon  might  have  beholden  TaiTo  carried  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  capitol,  if  thofe  men  of  great  genius 
had  been  cotemporaries. 

It  was  now  time  that  philofophy  and  learning 
fhould  lend  their  fupport  to  morality  and  reafon* 

The  church  of  Rome  had  taken  all  imaginable 
pains  to  fubvert  thofe  principles  of  juft  ice  which 
nature  had  implanted  in  all  mankind*  The  (ingle 
,  maxim,  that  the  pope  had  a  right  10  the  fove¬ 
reignty  of  all  empires,  lapped  the  foundation  of 
all  fociety  and  public  virtue  :  this  maxim,  how- 
&  '  *  ever. 
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book  ever,  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  together 
^  g  f  wjth  that  horrid  doftrine,  which  not  only  per¬ 
mitted  but  enjoined  hatred  and  perfecution  to- 
wards  all  whofe  religious  opinions  were  not  agree¬ 
able  to  thofe  of  the  Romifh  church.  Indulgences, 
a  ipecies  of  expiation  which  might  be  purchafed 
for  all  crimes,  or  if  any  thing  can  be  (till  more 
monftrous,  for  crimes  to  be  committed  in  future; 
difpenfations  for  breaking  faith  with  the  enemies 
of  the  pontiff,  though  they  were  of  the  fame  reli¬ 
gion  ;  that  article  of  belief  which  teaches,  that 
the  merit  of  the  juft  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Wicked;  vices  of  all  kinds  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  the  popes,  and  other  religious  perfons, 
who  ought  to  have  fet  examples  to  the  people ; 
above  all,  that  greateft  reproach  to  humanity,  the 
inquifition  :  all  thefe  horrid  enormities  made  Eu¬ 
rope  appear  to  be  rather  the  haunt  of  tygers  and 
ferpents,  than  a  vaft  country  inhabited  or  culti¬ 
vated  by  men. 

Such  was  the  date  of  Europe,  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  monarch,  at  the  head  of  an  adlive,  gene¬ 
rous  and  intelligent  people,  furrounded  by  neigh¬ 
bours  who  flill  preyed  upon  each  other,  formed  a 
plan  of  extending  his  dominions  by  fea  and  land. 

It  was  an  opinion  generally  prevailing,  that  it 
ges  of  the  was  impoffible  to  lail  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 

thofe  and  that  the  weffern  coafts  of  Africa,  fcorched  by 
itwasfup^  the  torrid  zone,  were  uninhabitable.  This  pre- 
pofed  the  judice  might  have  been  removed  by  confulting 
taiantis  for-  fome  writings  of  antiquity,  which  had  been  fa\ed 
J  from  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  and  tne  devaf- 
tations  of  ignorance  :  but  men  at  that  period  were 
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not  fufficiently  converfant  with  thefe  learned 
Works,  to  difcover  truths  in  them  which  are  not 
very  diftinCtly  fpoken  of.  Our  information  upoii 
thefe  important  objects,  was  to  proceed  from  the 
Moors  and  the  Arabs,  who  had  already  commu¬ 
nicated  fo  much  knowlege  to  Europe.  Thefe 
people,  failing  acrofs  a  fea  that  was  deemed  im¬ 
practicable,  drew  immenfe  riches  from  a  country 
fuppofed  to  be  on  fire.  Some  expeditions  under¬ 
taken  to  Barbary  brought  the  fource  of  their  good 
fortune  to  light ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  go  in 
fearch  of  it.  This  projeCt  was  formed  by' adven¬ 
turers  of  all  nations;  but  Henry,  fon  of  John  L 
king  of  Portugal,  was  the  only  one  who  adopted 
wife  meafures  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 

This  prince  availed  himfelf  of  the  little  know¬ 
lege  which  was  preferved  among  the  Arabs.  At 
Sagres,  a  city  of  Algarva,  an  obfervatory  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  his  orders,  where  the  young  noblemeit 
compofing  his  court  were  inftrudted.  He  had  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  the  invention  of  the  Aftro- 
labe,  and  was  the  firft  who  was  fenfible  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  compafs, 
which,  though  already  know’n  in  Europe,  had 
never  been  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation. 

The  pilots,  who  fludied  under  his  direction, 
in  the  year  1419  difcovered  Madeira,  which  feme 
learned  men  have  confidered  as  the  poor  remains 
of  the  ifland  anciently  called  Atalantis.  But  it  is 
a  queftion  whether  there  ever  was  fuch  an  ifland ; 
and  if  fo,  what  was  it’s  fituation  and  extent  ? 
Thefe  are  points  upon  which  we  may  form  our 
opinion,  according  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
Yol.  I,  D  we 
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we  place  in  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plato,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  we  interpret  what 
they  lay  upon  the  fubjech  c  After  having  gone 
<  over  the  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
«  pillars  of  Hercules/  fays  the  hr  Cl  of  thefe  wri¬ 
ters,  c  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of  thofe  which  are 
«  further  advanced  in  the  ocean*  going  towards 

*  the  weft.  In  the  fea  bordering  upon  Lybia, 

*  there  is  one  very  famous  ifiand  at  the  diftance 
<$  of  feveral  days  fad  from  the  continent. 

Diodorus  then  enlarges  upon  the  population* 
manners,  laws,  fertility,  and  remarkable  things 
of  this  ifiand  5  after  which  he  continues  thus  : 

<  In  the  moft  remote  times  of  antiquity,  this 
C  ifland  was  difcovered  by  the  Phoenicians.  They 

<  pafled  the  pillars  of  piercules*  and  failed  into 
«  the  ocean.  Near  thefe  pillars  they  founded 
c  Qadeira  or  Cadix.  They  had  failed  through 

<  the  feas  beyond  the  pillars,  and  along  the  coaft 

*  of  Lybia,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  vio- 

*  lent  ftorm,  which  threw  them  out  at  fea  into 
5  the  main  ocean.  After  having  experienced  fe- 

*  veral  days  of  bad  weather,  they  arrived  at  the 
f  aforementioned  ifiand.  They  published  an  a c- 

*  count  of  this  voyage ;  and  formed  the  projeift 
«  of  a  fettlement  in  this  new  country  :  but  the 
«  Carthaginians  oppofed  it,  apprehending  that  il 
«  would  depopulate  their  country/ 

Get  us  now  confider  what  is  becomfe  of  thi: 
ifiand,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  We  maj 
perhaps  learn  this  from  Plato. 

In  his  dialogue  intitled  Timaeus,  Critias  ad 

dreffes  himfelf  to  Socrates  in  the  following  terms 

s  Solo 
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Solon  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dropidas  our 
anceftor.  Dropidas  regretted  much  that  public 
affairs  had  diverted  Solon  from  the  turn  he  had 
for  poetry,  and  had  prevented  him  from  finifh- 
ing  his  poem  upon  the  Atalantis.  He  had 
brought  the  fubjed;  of  it  with  him  from  his 
voyage  into  Egypt.  Solon  ufed  to  fay,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sais,  a  city  fituated  at  the 
point  of  the  Delta,  at  the  place  where  the 
Nile  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  thought 
themfelves  to  be  fprung  from  the  Athenians, 
whofe  lance,  fword,  buckler,  arid  other  arms 
they  had  preferved  among  them.  To  this  opi¬ 
nion  prevailing  in  the  ifland,  he  attributes  the 
honours  he  received  from  the  inhabitants:  there 
it  was  that  this  legislator,  poet,  and  philofo- 
pher,  converfing  with  the  priefts,  and  enter¬ 
taining  them  with  accounts  of  Prometheus  the 
firft  of  mankind,  of  Niobe,  of  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  and  other  fimilar  traditions,  one  of 
the  priefts  exclaimed,  tc  O  Solon,  Solon  !  you 
Greeks  are  ftili  in  a  ftate  of  infancy ;  there  is 
not  a  fingle  old  man  amongft  you.  You  mi  ft 
take  emblematical  fables  for  fa<ds*  You  have 
no  knowlege  but  of  one  deluge,  which  how¬ 
ever  has  been  preceded  by  many  others.  It  is 
a  long  time  fmce  Athens  hath  exifted.  It  is  a 
long  time  that  it  hath  been  civilized.  It  is  a 
long  time  that  it’s  name  hath  been  famous  in 
Egypt  on  account  of  exploits  of  which  you  are 
ignorant,  and  the  hiftory  of  which  is  configned 
in  our  archives.  There  it  is  that  you  may  in¬ 
form  yourfelf  of  the  antiquities  of  your  city.’5 
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The  prieft,  after  having  explained  in  a  very 
fenfible  and  beautiful  manner  the  caufes  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  proceeds  in  the  follow- 

ing  manner :  . 

“  There  it  is  that  you  will  learn  how  glonouily 

the  Athenians  in  ancient  times  fubdued  a  for¬ 
midable  power  that  had  difperfed  itfelf  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afia,  by  a  fudden  irruption  of  war-  . 
-  riors  iffuing  from  the  midft  of  the  Atlantic 
cc  Ocean.  A  confiderable  extent  of  land,  fituated 
cc  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  ftreight  called  the 
cc  Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  furrounded  by  this 
cc  fea*  It  was  a  region  more  extenfive  than  Afia 
ce  and  Lybia  taken  together.  Between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  ftreight  there  was  a  number  of 
other  fmailer  iflands* 

cc  The  country  of  which  1  have  been  fpeaking 
to  you,  or  the  illand  Atalantis,  was  governed 
by  confederate  fovereigns.  In  an  expedition 
of  their’s,  they  feized  upon  Lybia  as  far  as 
cc  Egypt  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  upon  all  the 
-  countries  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia.  We  were  all 
£C  flaves,  and  your  anceftors  were  the  perfons  who 
<c  recovered  our  liberty.  They  led  their  fleets 
cc  againft  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  and  de- 
cc  felted  them.  But  a  greater  misfortune  than 
cc  this  (till  awaited  them.  A  fhort  time  after, 
cc  their  whole  ifland  was  funk  5  and  this  territory* 
“  more  extenfive  than  feurope  and  Afia  taken  to- 
iC  crether,  difappeared  in  an  inftant* 

What  a  fund  for  reflexion  doth  not  this  quota¬ 
tion  afford  us  ?  A  heap  of  moving  fands  is  the 

fpot  upon  which  man  repofes,  or  exerts  his  facul- 
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ties ;  he  rufhes,  by  his  projects,  into  eternity  5 
while  a  concurrence  of  fatal  caufes  may  unfold 
itfelf  in  an  inftant,  and  annihilate  him,  together 
with  the  fuperb  edifices  he  hath  eredled. 

One  circumftance  that  contributes  to  flrengthen 
the  two  preceding  teflimonies  is,  that  the  fea 
which  at  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Atlantic,  is 
not  of  any  confiderable  depth;  and  that  at  a  great 
diftance  from  it’s  fhores,  we  find  the  varec  and 
other  marine  fubftances,  which  indicate  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  an  ancient  continent. 

But  whether  this  country  were  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary,  ftill  there  is  a  tradition  which  has  gained 
much  credit,  that  at  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe, 
the  ifland  of  Madeira  was  covered  with  forefts  ; 
that  thefe  were  fet  on  fire,  that  they  continued 
burning  during  the  whole  courfe  of  leven  years, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  foil  was 
found  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  fertility .  Accoi  d- 
iog  to  the  calculation  of  the  year  1768,  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  have  formed  upon  this  territory,  which  is  five 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth, 
a  population  of  fixty  three  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen  fouls,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes5 
which  are  diftributed  in  forty-three  parifhes  and 
feven  fmall  towns,  befide  the  town  of  Funchal, 

|  built  with  no  great  fhare  of  tafte,  upon  the  fouth- 
ern  coaft,  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of 
fome  mountains,  the  gentle  dope  of  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  gardens  and  very  agreeable  villas.  The 
i  city  is  traverfed  by  feven  or  eight  rivulets,  more 
or  lefs  confiderable.  It’s  road,  which  is  the  only 
Ipot  where  it  is  allowed  to  load  and  unload  fhips, 
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°  K  and  confequently  the  only  one  where  the  cuftoms 
are  fettled,  is  very  fafe  during  mod  of  the  year. 
When  it  happens,  which  is  very  feldom,  that  the 
winds  blow  from  between  the  fouth-reaft  and  the 
weft- north-weft  quarter,  paffing  by  the  (puth,  it 
is  neceiTary  to  go  out  of  this  road  >  but  it  is  a  for¬ 
tunate  circumftance  that  the  bad  weather  may  be 
forefeen  four-and-twen ty  hours  previous  to  it's 
coming  on. 

The  gaps  in  the  mountains,  the  blackifh  co¬ 
lour  of  the  (tones,  and  the  lava  mixed  with  the 
foil,  are  all  fo  many  indications  of  an  ancient  vol¬ 
cano  on  this  fpot.  Accordingly,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  corn  gathered  here  $  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  draw  from  foreign  parts  three-fourths 
of  what  they  confume. 

The  vineyards  are  the  only  refource  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  They  occupy  the  declivity  of  fevera! 
mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  are  planted 
with  chefnut  trees.  Rows  of  pomegranate,  orange, 
lemon,  myrtle,  and  wild  rofe  trees,  fall  up  the  in¬ 
termediate  fpace.  The  grapes  ufually  grow  under 
bowers,  and  ripen  in  the  fhade.  The  trees  which 
produce  them  are  watered  by  numberleis  rivulets, 
which,  iiTuing  from  the  heights,  do  not  lofe 
themfelves  in  the  plains,  till  after  they  have  gone 
through  an  infinite  number  of  windings  among 
the  plantations.  Some  of  the  proprietors  have 
acquired  or  ufurped  the  right  of  turning  thefe 
dreams  conftantly  to  their  advantage  ;  others  have 
them  only  once,  twice,  or  thrice  in  a  week.  Thole 
even  who  want  to  plant  a  new  vineyard  under  a 
burning  climate,  and  in  a  dry  foil,,  where  water¬ 
ing 
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ing  is  indifpenfably  necefifary,  cannot  partake.  of  B  0 
this  privilege*  without  purchafing  it  at  a  very  high 
price. 

The  produce  of  the  vines  is  always  divided  into 
ten  fhares :  one  belongs  to  the  kings,  another  to 
the  clergy,  four  parts  to  the  proprietor,  and  as 
many  to  the  cultivator. 

The  ifland  brings  forth  feveral  forts  of  wine. 
The  bed:  and  fcarceft  fort  is  drawn  from  a  plant 
brought  originally  from  Candia.  It  has  a  deli-1 
cious  kind  of  fweetnefs,  is  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Malmfey  Madeira,  and  is  fold  for  one  hundred 
piftoles*  the  pipe.  The  Madeira,  which  is  dry, 
does  not  cod:  more  than  fix  or  feven  hundred  li- 
vres  \  ;  and  the  princial  vent  for  it  is  in  England. 
The  wines  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  pipe 
of  which  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  IE 
vres§,  are  deftined  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  for  certain 
i {lands,  and  for  the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  vintages  commonly  yield  about  thirty 
thoufand  pipes.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  thoufand  of 
the  bed:  wines  are  difperfed  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe  :  the  reft  is  confumed  in  the  country, 
or  changed  into  vinegar  and  brandy  for  the  con- 

fumptipn  of  the  Brazils. 

The  public  revenue  here  is  raifed  by  tithes 
generally  laid  upon  all  productions  ;  by  a  tax 
of  io  per  cent .  upon  every  article  of  import,  and 
12  per  cent,  upon  every  article  of  export.  Theie 
objefts,  taken  together,  yield  a  revenue  or 
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2,700,000  livres  || .  Such,  however,  are  the  vices 
of  adminiftration,  that  fcarce  any  part  of  this 
confiderable  fum  returns  to  the  mother  country. 

The  colony  is  governed  by  a  chief,  whofe  do¬ 
minion  extends  likevvife  over  Porto-Santo,  in 
which  there  are  no  more  than  feven  hundred  in¬ 
habitants  and  fome  vineyards  ;  over  the  falvages 
which  are  ftill  lefs  profitable  ;  and  over  fome  other 
fmall  iflands  which  are  entirely  uninhabited,  ex¬ 
cept  in  nffiing  feafons.  For  the  defence  of  this 
important  fettlement,  the  governor  is  allowed  no 
more  than  one  hundred  regular  troops  j  but  he 
has  three  thoufand  militia  at  his  difpofal,  who  are 
afTembied  and  exerciied  for  one  month  in  every 
year.  The  whole  of  this  corps,  both  officers  and 
private  men,  ferve  without  pay  ;  nor  are  the  pofts 
lefs  folicited  for  on  that  account.  They  intitle 
thofe  thofe  who  obtain  them  to  fome  diftinftions 
qf  ranl;>  of  which  people  are  more  eager  in  this 
ifland,  than  in  any  other  part  qf  the  world. 

After  the  difcovery  of  IVIadejra,  the  Portu- 
gueze  directed  -their  flag  towards  the  weflern  parts 
of  Africa.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that 
they  were  the  flrft  Europeans  who  landed  on  thefe 
barbarous  coafts.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Normans  had  been  there  more  than  a  century  be¬ 
fore  them ;  and  that  thefe  navigators,  whofe  ex¬ 
peditions  are  but  top  little  know’n,  had  formed 
fome  trifling  fettlements  there,  which  had  fubfifted 
tjll  the  year  1410.  At  this  period,  the  calamities 
in  which  France  was  involved,  withdrew  the  at- 
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iention  of  thefe  people  from  advantages  obtained 
at  fo  great  a  diftance. 

The  firft  expeditions  of  the  Portuguefe  into 
Guinea  were  nothing  more  than  piracies.  Thefe 
bold  and  cruel  navigators,  clothed  in  fteel,  and 
armed  with  thunder,  fnatched  from  the  hands  of 
a  people  who  were  aftonifhed,  divided,  and  daf- 
tardly,  the  benefits  that  nature  or  chance  had  be- 
ftowed  upon  them.  Rapine,  carried  to  fo  mon- 
ftrous  an  excefs,  was  at  length  put  an  end  to  ;  and 
this  was,  when  the  people  came  to  underftand  each 
other.  Then  it  was  that  trade  fucceeded  to  plun¬ 
der  j  and  fome  exchanges  were  made,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  feldom  conduced  with  entire  freedom, 
or  founded  on  ftridt  juftice.  At  length,  the  court 
of  Lifbon  thought  that  it’s  intereft,  as  well  as  it’s 
glory,  was  concerned,  in  fubjefling  thofe  that  were 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  region  to  it's  own  empire  ;  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  project,  more  brilliant,  perhaps,  than 
it  was  wife,  met  with  few  obftacles.  In  order  to 
give  a  degree  of  liability  to  thefe  conquefls,  it 
was  judged  neceffary  to  multiply  fortreffes,  to  dif- 
fufe  the  religion  of  Europe  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  keep  the  natives  in  perpetual  igno¬ 
rance. 

In  the  reign  of  John  II.  an  intelligent  prince, 
who  firft  declared  Lifbon  a  free  port,  and  under 
whofe  aufpices  a  new  method  was  adopted  of  ap¬ 
plying  aftronomy  to  navigation,  the  Portuguefe 
doubled  the  Gape,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of 
Africa.  It  was  then  called  the  Cape  of  Storms ; 
but  the  prince,  who  fqrefaw  that  it  would  open  a 
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b  0i0  k  paffage  to  India,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of 
_ >  Good  Hope. 

Arrival  of  Emanuel  purfued  the  plan  marked  out  by  his 
£££*.  predeceffors. '  On  the  18th  of  July  M97>  he  fent 
EidindiK.  ou£  a  fleet  confining  of  four  Ihips,  and  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  Vafco  de.  Gama.  This  admiral, 
havin'1  weathered  feveral  ftorms  in  his  crude  along 
the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  and  attempted  feas 
before  unknow’n,  landed  at  length  in  Indoftan,  af- 
ter  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months. 

Asia,  of  which  Indoftan  is  one  of  the  richeft 
A  geogra-  partSj  is  a  vaft  continent,  lying,  according  to  the 
obfervations  of  the  Ruffians,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  juftly  doubted,  between  the  43d  and  the 
207th  degree  of  longitude.  It  extends,  in  a  di¬ 
rection  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  from  the  77th 
degree  of  northern  to  the  10th  degree  of  fouthern 
latitude.  That  part  of  this  large  continent  which 
is  fituated  in  the  temperate  zone,  between  the 
<mh  and  50th  degree  of  latitude,  appears  to  be 
higher  than  the  reft :  it  is  bordered  both  towards 
the  north  and  fouth  by  two  vaft  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  run  almoft  from  the  weftern  extre¬ 
mity  of  Afia  Minor  and  the  coafts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  the  ocean  that  waffies  the  coafts  of  China 
and  Tartary  towards  the  eaft.  Thefe  two  chains 
are  united  by  other  intermediate  chains,  in  a  di¬ 
rection  from  fouth  to  north  ;  they  branch  out  to¬ 
wards  the  Northern,  the  Indian,  and  Eaftern 
oceans,  and  appear  like  fo  many  bulwarks  railed 
between  the  beds  of  the  large  rivers  which  roll 
jh rough  thefe  imrpeofe .regions. 
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Such  is  the  great  bafis  which  nature  has  raifed  to  B 
fupport  the  fabric  of  Afia.  In  the  inland  parts  of  v. 
this  vaft  country,  the  earth  is  nothing  more  than 
a  moveable  fand,  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of  the 
winds  ;  there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  either  of 
calcareous  ftone  or  marble;  no  petrified  (hells,  or 
other  foflils,  are  to  be  found ;  the  beds  of  mine¬ 
rals  lie  upon  the  furface.  All  thefe  phenomena, 
joined  to  the  obfervations  made  with  the  baro¬ 
meter,  are  proofs  of  the  great  elevation  of  this 
central  part  of  Afia,  to  which  the  moderns  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Little  Bucharia. 

From  thefe  heights,  which  form  a  kind  of  gir¬ 
dle,  furrounding  this  immenfe  and  unfruitful  re¬ 
gion,  feveral  large  ftreams  arife  that  run  in  differ¬ 
ent  channels.  The  fragments  of  barren  earth, 
which  are  perpetually  carrried  down  by  thefe  ri¬ 
vers  towards  the  feveral  extremities  of  Afia,  form 
fo  many  barriers  againft  the  fea and  promife  a  (la¬ 
bility  and  duration  to  this  continent,  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  other.  Perhaps  it  will  be  it's  fate  to 
fee  the  reft  repeatedly  buried  under  the  waters, 
before  it  fuffers  any  encroachment  itfelf. 

The  Cafpian  fea  alone  has  preferved  it’s  flation 
within  the  limits  of  this  vaft  tradl  of  land,  which 
has  been  emerging  from  the  deep  through  a  feries 
of  ages.  It  is  evidently  the  refervoir  of  thofe  large 
rivers  that  fall  into  it.  Some  philofophers  have 
imagined,  but  without  any  foundation,  that  it 
communicated  with  the  ocean  and  the  Black  Sea  by 
fubterraneous  paffages.  Againft  fuch  conjedlures 
it  may  be  urged,  that  the  evaporation  would  be 
fufficient  to  carry  off  the  water,  as  fail  as  it  was 
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conveyed  there  by  the  rivers  ;  and  that  thefe  fub- 
terraneous  paffages  might  eafily  be  obftructed  by 
the  mud  and  fand  which  the  waters  would  carry 
along  with  them.  It  is  for  this  reafon  alfo  that 
the  Cafpian  fea  is  fait,  as  all  the  lakes  are  which 
receive  the  waters  of  rivers  without  pouring  them 
out  again.  It  appears  certain  from  the  obferva- 
tions  made  with  the  barometer  at  Aftracan,  that 
the  furface  of  the  Cafpian  is  below  the  level  of 
the  two  neighbouring  feas  ;  coniequently,  it  is 
equally  probable,  that  it  fhould  communicate  with 
thofe  feas  by  overflowings  from  their  furface  ;  as 
that  it  ffiould  furniih  them  with  water  by  means 
of  fubterraneous  canals. 

The  frozen  ocean,  which  extends  along  the 
northern  coafls  of  Siberia,  renders  them  inacceffi- 
ble,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Ruffians.  They  tell  us,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ex¬ 
pert  to  find  a  new  paffage  by  this  fea  from  Europe 
to  America  5  and  that  the  ice  will  always  pre¬ 
vent  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Schalaginfkoi, 
which  leparates  the  old  from  the  new  world, 
though  this  paffage  has  once  beerreroffed.  But 
the  Ruffians  are  probably  not  fincere  enough,  or 
not  fufficiently  informed,  to  deferve  entire  credit; 
and  either  tell  us  more  or  lefs  than  the  truth. 

The  Indian  ocean,  which  bears  towards  the  fouth 
of  Afia,  is  divided  from  the  great  fouth  fea  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  begins  at  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  and  extending  under  water  as  far  as 
Sumatra  (as  is  evident  from  the  lhallows  and  rocks 
which  are  fcattered  in  thofe  parts),  unites  again  at 

Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  New  Guinea.  M.  Bu- 
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ache,  a  geographer,  who  has  examined  the  earth 
as  a  natural  philofopher,  and  has  laid  down  a  chart 
of  the  world  according  to  this  hypothefis,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  fea  between  this  long  chain  of 
iflands  and  the  fou them  coafts  of  Alia,  fhould  be 
divided  into  three  great  bafons;  the  limits  of 
which  feem  to  have  been  circumfcribed  or  draw  n 
by  the  hand  of  nature. 

The  firft,  lying  towards  the  weft,  between 
Arabia  and  Perfta,  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  that 
chain  of  iflands,  which  extends  from  Cape  Co¬ 
morin  and  the  Maldivia  Iflands  to  Madagafcar. 
This  bafon,  which  runs  into  the  land,  is  inceflantly 
enlarging  the  gulph  of  Perfta  and  the  Red  Sea. 
The  fecond  of  thefe  bafons  forms  the  gulph  of 
Bengal.  The  third  includes  the  great  Archipe¬ 
lago,  which  contains  the  Sunda,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  Philippine  Iflands.  This  joins  A  ft  a  to  the 
fouthern  continent,  which  ferves  as  a  kind  oi  iup- 
port  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Between  this  fea  and 
the  great  Archipelago,  a  kind  of  new  bafon  is 
formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  under  watei  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  which  extends  from  the  Laarone 
to  the  Japan  Iflands.  When  we  have  pafted  thefe 
celebrated  iflands,  we  come  to  a  chain  of  iflands 
called  the  Kuriles,  which  touch  the  fouthern  point 
of  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka ;  and  form  a  fifth 
bafon  into  which  the  river  Amur  empties  itfelf; 
but  as  it’s  entrance  is  obftru&ed  by  the  Bamboos, 
which  grow  there  in  great  abundance,  it  is  ima¬ 
gined  that  this  fea  has  very  little  depth. 

These  geographical  details,  far  from  being  fo¬ 
reign  to  our  purpofe,  are  in  a  manner  neceflary  to 
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book,  direft  and  engage  our  attention  to  the  richeft  and 
L  fined  continent  upon  the  globe.  We  will  begin 
with  Indoftan. 

Though  by  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
is  commonly  underftood  that  immenfe  trad  of 
land  which  lies  beyond  the  Arabian  fea  and  the 
Perfian  empire ;  yet  by  Indoftan  is  properly 
meant  a  country  lying  between  two  celebrated 
rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  which  fall  into 
the  Indian  ocean,  at  the  diftance  of  four  hundred 
leagues  from  each  other.  A  ridge  of  high  moun¬ 
tains  runs  acrofs  this  long  trad  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  ex¬ 
tends  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  where  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Co¬ 
romandel. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  of  the  kind,  that  this  ridge  feems  to 
be  a  barrier,  ereded  by  nature,  to  feparate  one 
feafon  from  another.  The  mere  breadth  of  thefe 
mountains  divides  fummer  from  winter,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  feafon  of  fine  weather  from  that  of  rain; 
for  it  is  well  know’n  there  is  no  winter  between  the 
tropics:  all  that  is  meant  by  winter  in  India  is 
that  time  of  the  year  when  the  clouds,  which  the 
fun  attrads  from  the  fea,  are  driven  violently  by 
the  winds  againft  the  mountains,  where  they  break 
and  diftblve  in  rain,  accompanied  with  frequent 
ftorms.  From  hence  torrents  are  formed,  which 
rufti  from  the  hills,  fwell  the  rivers,  and  over¬ 
flow  the  vallies ;  dark  vapours,  that  obfcure  the 
day,  and  fpread  a  thick  and  impenetrable  gloom 

over  the  deluged  country  :  but,  as  the  chaos 
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which  brooded  over  the  principles  of  things  be-  B  °I°  K 
fore  the  creation*  this  cloudy  feafon  promotes  c — y — j 
fertility;  for  at  this  time  the  plants  and  flowers 
appear  in  full  flrength  and  beauty,  and  the  fruits 
in  general  come  to  maturity. 

The  fummer  may  naturally  be  expected  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  it’s  ufual  temperature  better  than  the  winter, 
in  a  climate  fo  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
the  fun:  the  fky,  without  a  cloud  to  intercept  it’s 
rays,  feems  to  be  all  on  fire ;  but  the  fea-breezes 
which  fpring  up  in  the  day-time,  and  the  land- 
breezes  that  blow  during  the  night,  alternately 
alleviate  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere ;  yet  the 
calms,  that  now  and  then  intervene,  ftifle  thefe 
refrefhing  gales,  and  the  inhabitants  are  reduced 
to  fuffer  the  inconveniencies  of  excefiive  drought. 

The  effedt  of  the  two  different  feafons  is  ftill 
more  remarkably  felt  in  the  two  Indian  oceans, 
where  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
dry  and  rainy  monfoons.  While  the  fea  that 
wafhes  the  coafts  of  Malabar  is  agitated  by  ftorms, 
which  the  returning  fun  introduces  with  the 
fpring,  the  flighted  veflels  fail  fecurely  along  the 
coafl:  of  Coromandel  upon  a  fmooth  furface,  and 
require  neither  fkill  nor  precaution  in  their  pilots; 
but  in  the  autumn,  which,  in  it’s  turn,  changes  the 
.  face  of  the  elements,  the  wefiern  coafl:  enjoys  a 
perfect  calm,  while  the  eaftern  Indian  ocean  is 
toffed  bytempefts;  each  experiencing,  as  it  were, 
the  alternatives  of  peace  and  war.  An  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  who  contemplates 
the  equatorial  region  at  the  two  equinoxes,  be¬ 
holds  the  feas  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
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book  alternately  agitated  with  ftorms,  or  lulled  into 
1#  tranquillity  ;  as  if  the  Author  of  Nature,  in 
thefe  two  inftants  of  equilibrium,  turned  at  once 
the  fcales  of  good  and  evil,  which  he  holds  per¬ 
petually  in  his  hands.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
in  India,  where  the  two  empires  of  good  and  evil 
are  divided  only  by  a  partition  of  mountains,  the 
do£trine  of  the  two  principles  might  take  it  s  rife : 
a  do&rine,  which  will  never  perhaps  be  entirely 
effaced  from  the  mind  of  man,  while  he  remains 
ignorant  of  the  profound  views  of  the  Almighty 
Being  who  created  the  univerfe.  Till  a  number 
of  obfcure  queflions  can  be  refolved,  refpe&ing 
the  neceffity  of  creating  the  world  ^t  a  certain 
period  of  time  5  refpefting  the  feeming  imper¬ 
fections  in  this  mold  admirable  fyftem  of  things; 
respecting  the  fufferingsof  the  good,  and  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  wicked;  refpeting  the  numberlefs 
calamities  of  nature  which  fall  indifcriminately 
tipon  the  innocent  as  well  as  on  the  guilty ;  man 
will  ftill  be  inclined  to  worfhip  Oromafis  or  Ari- 
ma,  in  proportion  as  he  has  experienced  the  effects 
of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  :  fince  pain  and  plea- 
fure  feem  to  be  as  much  the  origin  of  the  different 
forms  of  worfhip,  as  they  are  of  the  ideas  of  man¬ 
kind.  There  is  fo  infinite  a  connection  between 
natural  and  moral  principles,  that  all  fy Items  of 
importance  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies 
have  taken  their  colour  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate:  accordingly,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
Indians,  whofe  imaginations  receive  the  deepeft 
impreffion  of  nature  from  the  more  forcible  ope¬ 
ration  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  view  they  con¬ 
it  anti  v 
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fl'antly  have  of  the  difcord  of  the  elements,  are 
placed  in  a  fituation  mod  fertile  in  revolutions, 
events  and  tranfadftions  of  every  kind* 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  celebrated  countries  of 
India  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  phi— 
lofopher  and  the  hidorian,  whofe  conje&ures  have 
affigned  to  their  earlied  inhabitants  an  asra  of  the 
moil  extraordinary  antiquity.  To  fay  the  truth, 
whether  we  coniult  hidorical  records,  or  confder 
the  petition  of Indodan  upon  the  globe,  conned- 
ed  as  it  is  by  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  mod 
elevated  part  of  the  continent,  which  is  alfo 
at  the  c-reated  didance  from  the  encroachments 

O 

of  the  fea;  we  (hall  readily  acknowlege,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  placed  in 
a  greater  date  of  fecurity  than  in  any  other  part; 
of  the  globe,  and  thatlndodan  has  been  that  pare 
of  the  earjih  that  was  fird  inhabited.  We  may 
trace  the  origin  of  mod  of  the  fciences  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  that  country.  Even  before  the  age  of  Py¬ 
thagoras,  the  Greeks  travelled  to  India  ror  in- 
drudion ;  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Indians  with 
the  olded  commercial  nations,  in  exchange  for 
their  cloth,  is  a  proof  of  their  great  progrefs  in 
the  arts  of  indudry. 

j  Upon  the  whole,  it  fhould  feem  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  a  part  of  the  globe,,  the  bed  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  human  fpecies,  would  be  peopled 
the  earlied  ;  and  that  the  fird  men  would  be  in¬ 
duced  to  fix  their  abode  in  a  delicious  climate, 
pure  air,  and  on  a  foil  too  fertile  to  require  much 
cultivation.  If  the  human  race  could  be  fujppo- 
fed  to  multiply  and  extend  themfelves  in  thofe 
Vol.  I.  E  horrid 
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book  horrid  regions,  where  they  muft  maintain  a  per- 
*•  ,  petUal  ftruggle  with  nature:  if  they  couldanhabit 

burning  fands,  impra&icable  moraffes,  and  re¬ 
gions  of  perpetual  ice;  or- frequent  deferts  and 
forefts,  where  they  muft  defend  themfelves  again 
the  violence  of  the  elements,  and  the  attacks  of 
wild  beafts :  how  e#y  might  they  not  form 
themfelves  into  focieities  in  thefe  delightful  coun¬ 
tries,  where  mankind,  exempt  from  neceffity,  has 
nothing  to  purfue  but  pleafure ;  where,  enjoying 
without  labour  or  anxiety  the  choiceft  produc¬ 
tions,  and  the  moft  glorious  profpeft  of  the  great 
fcene  of  nature,  they  might  juftly  aflume  the  di  - 
tinguilhing  title  of  Lords  of  the  Creation .  Thefe 
beautiful  fcenes  prefent  themfelves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  plains  of  Indoftan. 
The  air  is  perfumed  with  the  moft  delicious  fruits, 
which  afford  awholefome  and  refrelhing  nounlh- 
ment;  the  trees  form  a  fhade  impenetrable  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  While  the  living  animals  that 
are  difperfed  over  the  globe,  cannot  fubfift  in 
other  parts  without  deftroying  each  other,  they 
{hare  in  India,  in  common  with  their  mailer,  the 
fweets  of  plenty  and  fecurity.  Even  at  this  day, 
when  the  earth  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ex- 
haufted  by  the  productions  of  fo  many  ages,  and 
their  confumption  in  foreign  countries,  Indoftan, 
if  we  except  a  few  Tandy  and  barren  diftri£ts,  is 
ftill  the  moft  fruitful  country  in  the  world. 

Religion,  The  fyftem  of  morals  in  this  country  is  no  lefs 

government,  ex£raordinary  than  that  of  nature.  When  we  hx 

manners,  our  eyes  on  this  vaft  region,  where  nature  at 

of^indoftan!  exerted  her  utmoft  efforts  for  the  happinefs  o 
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triah,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  man  hath  done  B  °r0  K 
all  in  his  power  to  oppofe  her.  The  rage  of  con- 
queft,  and  what  is  no  lefs  deftrudlive  an  evil,  the 
greedinefs  of  traders,  have,  in  their  turns,  ravaged 
and  opprefted  the  fined  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

Among  the  numbers  of  favage  banditti*  and 
other  ftrangers,  whom  war  or  the  defire  of  gain 
has  invited  to  India*  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  There  is  not,  however,  fo 
much  difference  in  the  caft  of  complexion  and 
outward  appearance  of  thefe  people,  as  in  the  par¬ 
ticularities  of  their  charadler,  oppreffed  asyhey 
have  been  with  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  or  rather  of 
the  wildeft  anarchy,  they  have  not  adopted  either 
the  manners,  the  laws,  or  the  religion  of  their 
mailers.  Their  continual  experience  of  all  the 
horrors  of  war*  all  the  exceffes  and  vices  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  has  not  tainted  their 
charadter.  Nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  tender,  humane,  and  timorous  Indian  to 
fcenes  of  blood,  or  to  animate  him  with  the  cou¬ 
rage  and  fpirit  of  rebellion.  His  vices  arife  folely 
from  a  weak  mind* 

The  judicious  traveller,  who,  patting  over  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  fees  trunks  of  columns,  muti¬ 
lated  ftatues,  broken  entablatures,  and  immenle 
pyramids  that  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  war 
and  time,  difperfed  about  the  country,  is  loft  in 
admiration  at  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  a  nation 
which  no  longer  exifts.  He  cannot  now  find  out 
the  fituation  of  Thebes,  that  city  fo  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  it’s  hundred  gates;  but  the  vene* 
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k  rable  remains  of  it’s  jemples  and  of  it’s  tombs, 
oive  him  a  higher  idea  of  it’s  magnificence  than 
the  defcriptions  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Si- 

cuius. 

When  we  attentively  examine  the  accounts 
given  by  travellers  of  the  manners  of  the  natives 
of  India,  we  feem  to  wander  among  heaps  of 
ruins,  the  remains  of  an  immenfe  fabric.  The 
original  form  is  loft,  but  enough  is  preferred  to 
convince  us  of  the  magnificence  and  regularity  of 
the  plans.  Amidft  a  variety  of  abfurd  fuperfti- 
tions,  puerile  and  extravagant  cuftoms,  ftrange 
ceremonies  and  prejudices,  we  may  difcover  the 
veftiges  of  fublime  morality,  deep  philofophy,  and 
refined  policy;  but  when  we  attempt  to  trace  the 
religious  and  civil  inftitutions  to  their  origin,  we 
find  that  it  is  loft  in  the  maze  of  antiquity.  By 
the  moft  ancient  traditions,  the  Indians  appear  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  received  the  rudiments  of 
fcience,  and  the  polifh  of  civilization. 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  had  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  all  the  religious  feeds  throughout  his  exten- 
five  provinces.  Having  difearded  the  fuperftitious> 
notions  with  which  he  had  been  prepoffefled  by  his 
education  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  he  refolved 
to  judge  for  himfelf.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thofe  fyftems  that 
dre  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making  profelytes ; 
but  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  defign, 
when  he  came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  will 
not  admit. any  perfon  whatever  to  the  participation 

of  their  myfteries. 
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Neither  the  authority  nor  promifes  of  Akbar 
could  prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  difelofe  the 
tenets  of  their  religion  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  artifice.  The  dratagem  he 
made  ufe  of  was,  to  caufe  an  infant,  of  the  name  of 
Feizvto  be  committed  to  the  care  of  thefe  priefts, 
as  a  poor  orphan  of  the  facerdotal  line,  who  alone 
could  be  initiated  into  the  facred  rites  of  their  theo¬ 
logy.  Feizi,  having  received  the  proper  indruclions 
for  the  part  he  was  to  aft,  was  conveyed  privately 
to  Benares,  the  feat  of  knowlege  in  Indodan;  he 
was  received  into  the  houfe  of  a  learned  Bramin, 
who  educated  him  with  the  fame  care  as  if  he  had 
been  his  fon.  After  the  youth  had  (pent  ten  years 
in  ftudy,  Akbar  was  defirous  of  recalling  him  ;  but 
he  was  (truck  with  the  charms  of  the  daughter  of 
his  preceptor* 

The  women  of  the  facerdotal  tribe  are  looked 
upon  as  the  greated  beauties  in  Indodan.  The  old 
Bramin  laid  no  redraint  on  the  growing  paffion  of 
the  two  lovers;  lie  was  fond  of  Feizi,  who  had 
gained  his  affefhon  by  his  addrefs  and  docility, 
and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
young  man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude, 
refolved  to  conceal  the  fraud  no  longer ;  and  fall¬ 
ing  at  the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  im- 
podure,  and  afked  pardon  for  his  offence. 

The  pried,  without  reproaching  him  in  the 
lead,  feized  a  poniard  which  hung  at  his  girdle, 
and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his  bread,  if  Feizi 
had  not  prevented  him  by  taking  hold  of  his  arm. 
The  young  man  ufed  every  means  to  pacify  him, 

and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  ex- 
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BOO  k- pj ate  his  treachery.  The  Bramin  burding  into 
1  tears,  promifed  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  fwear  never  to  tranflate  the  Bedas ,  or 
facred  volumes,  or  difdofe  to  any  perfon  what¬ 
ever  the  fymbol  of  the  Bramin  creed.  Feizi  rea¬ 
dily  promifed  all  that  the  Bramin  required :  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  kept  his  word. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Bramins  foie  de- 
pofitaries  of  the  books,  learning  and  regulations, 
civil  as  well  as  religious,  had  kept  them  as  a  fe-  ' 
cret  which  the  appearance  of  death,  accompanied 
with  torture,  could  never  force  them  to  difclofe.  ■ 
There  was  no  kind  of  terror,  no  means  of  feduc- 
tion,  to  which  they  had  not  refilled ;  when  very 
lately,  Mr.  Haftings  Governor  General  of  the 
India  Company  fettled  at  Bengal,  the  moll  en¬ 
lightened  man,  of  all  the  Europeans  who  have 
vifited  the  Ead,  became  poflefled  of  the  Indian 
Code.  He  bribed  fome  of  the  Bramins,  and 
made  others  fenfible  of  the  ridicule,  and  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  this  myderious  referve.  Thofe 
old  men  whom  experience  and  ftudy  had  raifed 
above  the  prejudices  of  their  call,  lidened  to  his 
reprefencations,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  afreerexer- 
cife  of  their  religion  and  laws.  Thefe  perfons 
amourrted  to  eleven  in  number;  the  elded  of 
whom  was  more  than  fourfcore  years  of  age,  and 
the  younged  not  lefs  than  five  and  thirty.  They 
confulted  eighteen  original  Shanfcript  authors  $ 

'  and  the  colle&ion  of  fentences  they  gathered  from 
them  being  tranflated  into  Perfian,  under  the 
infpedtion  of  the  Bramins,  was  turned  from 
Perfian  into  gnglifh,  by  Mr.  Halhed.  The  com- 
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pliers  of  the  code  unanimoufly  refufed  agreeing  j 

to  two  propofals ;  one  to  fupprefs  fome  fcan-  - - — J 

dalous  paragraphs,  the  other  to  inftruft  Mr. 

Halhed  in  the  l'acred  dialed,  To  true  it  is  that  the 
fpirit  of  priefthood  is  every  where  the  fame  ;  and 
that  at  all  times  the  prieft,  either  from  motives  of 
intereft,  or  pride,  is  defirous  of  keeping  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  ignorance.  In  order  that  the  work  might 
appear  with  every  poffible  accuracy,  and  that  it 
might  have  every  fanftion  that  could  be  expefted, 
the° moil  learned  of  the  Pundits,  or  Bramin  law¬ 
yers,  were  called  up  from  different  parts  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  The  abridged  hiftory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  firft  formation  of  the  cafts, 
fuch  as  thefe  religious  compilers  have  related  it 
at  the  head  of  this'  civil  code,  is  comprifed  in  the 
following  terms : 

Brama  delights  in  the  peculiar  form  of  wor- 
fhip  that  is  obferved  in  different  countries.  He 
attends  to  the  pious  man  in  the  mofque,  who 
counts  his  beads  over  while  he  fays  his  prayers. 

He  is  prefent  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  idols.  He  is  the  intimate  of  the  Muf- 
fulman,  and  the  friend  of  the  Indian ;  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Chriftian,  and  the  confidant  of  the 
Jew.  Thofe  men  whom  he  hath  endowed  with 
an  elevated  foul,  fee  nothing  in  the  oppofition 
of  fects  and  the  divernty  of  religious  worfhips, 
but  one  of  the  effefts  of  the  richnefs  he  hath  dll- 
played  in  the  work  of  the  crcntion* 
j.  The  Principle  of  Truth,  or  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  having  firft  formed  the  earth,  and  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  the  water,  and  the  fire,  and  the  an, 
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o  o  K  produced  Drama.  Drama  is  the  Spirit  of  God. 

L  He  is  abforbed  in  felf-contemplation.  He  is 
prefent  in  every  part  of  fpace.  He  is  one,  and 
to  him  there  is  no  fecond.  His  omnifcience  is 
felf-infpired,  or  felf-intelligent,  and  it’s  compre- 
henfion  includes  every  podible  fpecies.  He  is 
fubjedt  to  no  change,  nor  to  the  diftindtions  of 
pad,  prefent,  and  future.  Pie  is  an  independent 
being,  and  feparated  from  the  univerfe.  Dy  this 
omnifcient  fpirit,  the  operations  of  God  are  en-  _ 
livened,  and  the  twenty-four  powers  of  Nature  are 
animated. 1  As  the  eye  by  the  fun,  as  the  pot  by 
the  fire,  as  iron  by  the  magnet,  as  fire  by  the  fuel, 
as  the  fhadow  by  the  man,  as  duflby  the  wind,  as 
the  arrow  by  the  fpring  of  the  bow,  and  as  the 
ihade  by  the  tree  ;  fo  by  this  fpirit  the  world  is 
endued  with  the  powers  of  intelledt,  the  powers 
of  the  will,  and  the  powers  of  action.  If  this 
fpirit  emanate  from  the  heart,  by  the  channel  of 
the  ear,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  founds;  if  it 
emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the, 
fkin,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  the  touch ;  if 
it  emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  or  the 
eye,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  viftble  objedts; 
if  it  emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
tongue,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  tafte;  if  it  ema¬ 
nate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  nofe, 
it  caufeth  the  perception  of  fmell.  This  fpirit 
alfo  invigorating  the  five  members  of  aclion,  and 
invigorating  the  five  members  of  perception,  and 
invigorating  the  five  elements,  and  invigorating 
the  five  fenfes,  and  invigorating  the  three  difpo- 

fitions  of  the  mind,  &c,  caufeth  the  creation,  or 
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the  annihilation  of  the  univerie ;  while  itielf  be¬ 
holds  every  thing  as  an  indifferent  fpe&ator. 
Such  is  the  dodtrine  of  the  Reig  Beid. 

Brama  afterwards  created  from  his  mouth. 
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wifdom,  or  the  Bramin ;  whofe  office  is'to  pray, 
to  read,  and  to  indruCt;  from  his  arms  he  created 
drength,  or  the  Chehteree,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  and  to  govern  j  from  his 
belly  and  thighs  he  created  nouriffiment,  or  the 
Bice,  to  provide  the  neceffiaries  of  life  by  agricul¬ 
ture  and  traffic ;  and  from  his  feet  he  created 
fubjedtion,  or  the  Sooder,  to  labour,  to  lerve, 
and  to  travel. 

The  diftindtion  of  the  four  fir  ft:  Caffs  is  there¬ 
fore  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  of  divine  infii- 


tution.  , 

Brama  afterwards  produced  in  the  world  man¬ 
kind,  which  were  to  fill  up  thefe  four  calls ;  and 
beads  innumerable,  and  birds,  and  vegetables,  and 
all  inanimate  things,  and  the  virtues  and  the  vices. 
He  prefcribed  to  each  cad  it5s  duties,  and  thefe 
duties  are  for  ever  recorded  in  the  facred  books. 

The  fird  maeidrate  or  fovereign  chofen  by 
Brama,  had  an  iniquitous  fucceffor,  who  per¬ 
verted  the  order  of  fociety,  by  authorifing  the 
intermixture  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  four 
cads  which  Brama  had  indituted  $  a  lacnlegious 
conjunction  from  which  proceeded  the  fifth  cad, 
or  tribe,  called  that  of  Burrun  Sunker,  which 
produced  a  multitude  of  others.  The  Bramins, 
incenfed  at  this,  put  him  to  death.  When  the 
kingdom  was  thus  without  a  magidrate,  the  Bra- 

I  mins  rubbed  the  two  hands  of  the  dead  body,  and 
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from  his  right  there  fprang  two  Tons,  one  a  fbve-  .  i 
reign,  or  warrior,  the  other  a  Bramin  while 
from  his  left  hand  they  raifed  a  daughter,  whom 
they  married  to  her  brother  the  warrior,  on  whom 
they  alfo  conferred  the  Supreme  magiftracy.  This 
fovereign  had  conceived  the  defign  of  putting  the 
tribe  of  Burrun  Sunker,  with  all  it  s  branches,  to 
death.  The  Bramins  diffuaded  him  from  it ;  and 
adviled  him  to  afiemble  ail  the  individuals  that 
compofed  it,  and  ahign  to  them  their  feveral 
occupations,  in  the  fciences,  the  arts,  and  the 
trades,  which  they,  and  their  descendants  were 

to  exercife  in  perpetuity. 

From  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  the  Bra¬ 
min  was  fo  much  elated  with  his  origin,  that  he 
would  have  thought  it  degrading  to  him,  to  afpire 
to  the  magiftracy,  or  Sovereignty,  and  that  the 
people  are  made  to  revere  their  chains,  by  their 
being  loaded  with  them  in  the  name  of  the  Deity.  , 
There  never  was  an  Indian  who  attempted  to 
leave  the  call  in  which  he  was  born.  The  diftri- 
bution  of  the  Indians  into  calls,  each  Superior  to 
the  other,  is  a  mark  of  the  deepeft  corruption, 
and  the  mod  ancient  fyflem  of  ftavery.  It  dis¬ 
covers  an  unjuft  and  difgufting  pre-eminence  of 
the  priefthood  over  all  other  ranks  of  Society, 
and  a  ftupid  inattention  to  the  firft  legiflator,  to 
the  general  good  of  the  nation. 

The  Sacred  annals  of  the  Indians  bear  date  from 
the  remoteft  antiquity,  and  are  carried  down 
without  interruption  to  the  moft  modern  times. 
They  make  no  mention  of  that  moft  memorable 

and  moft  dreadful  of  all  events,  the  deluge:  for 

the 
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the  Bramins  pretend  that  their  facred  books  are  B  °I° 
written  before  that  period,  and  that  this  calamity  ‘ 
did  not  extend  itfelf  over  Indoftan.  They  reckon 
the  duration  of  the  world  by  four  Jogues,  or 
diftind  ages.  # 

1.  The  Suttee' Jogue  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid 
tp  have  lafted  three  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
find  years;  and  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man 
was  in  that  age  extended  to  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  years,  and  that  his  ftature  was  twenty-one 
cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtah  Jogue  (or  age  in  which  one 
third  of  mankind  were  reprobate)  they  fuppofe  to 
have  confided  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  years,  and  that  men  then  lived  to  the  age 
of  ten  thoufand  years. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the 
human  race  became  depraved)  endured  one  mil¬ 
lion  fix  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  men’s  lives 
were  reduced  to  one  thoufand  years. 

4.  The  Collee  Jouge  (in  which  all  mankind 
are  corrupted,  or  rather  leffened,  for  that  is  the 
true  meaning  of  Collee)  is  the  prefent  [era,  which 
they  fuppofe  ordained  to  fubfift  for  four  hundred 
thoufand  years,  of  which  near  fifty  thoufand  are 
already  paffed,  and  man’s  life  in  this  period  is 
limited  to  one  hundred. 

This  opinion  of  the  prefent  age  being  the  moft 
corrupt,  prevails  univerfally  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  century  in  which  we  live  is  confi- 
dered  every  where  as  the  refufe  of  all  the  centu¬ 
ries  :  as  if  vice  and  virtue  were  not  coeval  with 
man  and  the  exigence  of  the  world. 

The 
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book  The  Pundits,  or  Bramin  lawyers,  (till  fpeak  I, 
,  L  ,  t]ie  original  language  in  which  thefe  ordinances 

were  comp.ofed,  and  which  is  entirely  unknow’n  1 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  Bramins  fpeak 
and  write  the  Shanfcrit  language,  which  is  very 
copious  and  nervous,  but  the  dyle  of  the  bed 
authors  is  wonderfully  concife.  The  grammati¬ 
cal  rules  alfo  are  numerous  and  difficult,  though 
there  are  not  many  anomalies.  The  Shanfcrit 
alphabet  contains  fifty  letters.  The  declenfions 
in  this  language  are  feven  in  number,  and  have 
each  a  finguar,  a  dual,  and  a  plural  number. 
Among  the  fyllables,  fome  are  ffiort,  fhorter,  |> 
and  very  fhort.;  others  long,  longer,  and  very 
long;  fome  again,  are  acute,  more  acute,  and 
mod  acute;  others  grave,  more  grave,  and  mod 
£rrave.  It  is  an  idiom  of  notes  and  modulation. 
The  lad  fy  11  able  of  the  word  bederoo  is  a  kind  of 
organ  note  that  is  held  for  near  a  minute.  The 
Shanfcrit  poetry  comprehends  a  very  great  variety 
of  different  metres ;  and  the  verification  has  the 
fame  kinds  of  feet,  and  is  attended  with  as  many 
difficulties  as  thefe  that  occur  in  other  languages, 
rhime  not  excepted.  The  poems  are  generally 
,  pom  go  fed  in  danzas,  the  fubjeft  of  which  is 
u fu ally  moral.  A  father  in  debt  is  an  enemy  to  his 
fon. — A  mother  of  fcandalous  behaviour  is  an  enemy 
to  her  fon.— A  wife  of  a  beautiful  figure  is  an  enemy 
to  her  hujband . — A  fon  of  no  learning  is  an  enemy  to. 

I 

his  'parents. 

The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  one  of  their 
poems ; 

From 
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From  the  infatiable  defire  of  riches ,  I. have  digged  B 
beneath  the  earth ;  I  have  fought  by  chymiftry  to 
tranfmute  the  metals  of  the  mountains . 

/  have  tr  aver  fed  the  Queen  of  the  Oceans *,  I 
have  toiled  inceffant  for  the  gratification  of  monarch s. 

I  have  renounced  the  world  to  give  up  my  whole 
heart  to  the  ftudy  of  incantations ;  I  have  pafjed  whole 
nights  on  the  places  where  the  dead  are  burnt . 

I  have  not  gained  one  cowry . — Begone ,  0  Avarice ! 
thy  bufinefs  is  over . 

A  language  fo  difficult,  and  brought  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfedlion,  neceffiarily  implies  a  long 
fucceffion  of  years.  At  the  time  that  the  Shan- 
fcrit  was  written  and  fpoken,  the  feven  days  or 
the  week  were  already  marked,  and  the  names  of 
the  feven  planets  were  know’n  in  their  proper 
order ;  the  fugar  cane  was  already  cultivated  $ 
chymiftry  was  know’n ;  and  wildfire  had  been 
invented.  Fire  arms  were  then  in  ufe,  and  a 
kind  of  dart  or  arrow  typt  with  fire  is  defended, 
which,  after  it  had  taken  it’s  flight,  divided  into 
feveral  feparate  darts  or  ft  reams  of  flame,  each  of 
which  took  eftedt,  and  when  once  kindled,  could 
not  be  extinguifhed.  A  weapon  of  this  fort  is 
alfo  fpoken  of,  which  was  capable  of  killing  a 
hundred  men  at  once.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
civil  code  of  the  Indians  which  we  are  going  to 
enter  upon,  that  we  find  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies 
of  the  incredible  antiquity  of  this  nation. 

We  are  therefore,  at  length,  in  pofteffion  of 
thefe  laws  of  a  people  from  whom  ail  others  feem 
to  have  derived  their  inftrudtion  ;  and  who,  fince 
their  eftabli foment,  have  experienced  no  other  al¬ 
terations 
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terations  in  their  manners  and  prejudices  than 
fuch  as  are  infeparable  from  the  chara&erof  man* 
and  the  influence  of  the  times. 

The  civil  code  of  the  Indians  opens  with  the 
duties  of  the  fovereign  or  magiftrate.  We 
read  in  feparate  paragraphs ;  that  he  Jhould  he  be¬ 
loved  and  refpeCied ;  that  he  Jhould  he  well  informed , 
and  Jleady ,  and  make  himfelf  feared ;  that  he  Jhould 
treat  his  fuhjeCts  as  his  children  \  protect  merit  and 
reward  virtue  \  that  he  JJoould  fhew  himfelf  to  his 
people  *,  that  he  Jhould  not  praCtife  the  drinking  of  wine  *, 
hut  that  he  Jhould  learn  firfi  to  he  mafler  of  himfelf. 
Neither  fhall  he  he  f educed  hy  the  pleafures  of  the 
chace y  nor  perpetually  addicted  to  play .  In  all  cafes 
he  fhall  fpare  and  excufe  the  Bramins.  He  fhall  give 
a  particular  encouragement  to  agriculture .  He  fhall 
not  incroach  upon  the  property  of  the  meaneft  of  fois 
fuhjeCts.  If  he  he  victorious  in  war ,  he  fhall  return 
thanks  to  the  Gods  of  the  country s  and  fhall  give  the 
fpoils  of  the  enemy  to  the  Bramins .  He  fhall  not  retain 

in  his  fervice  a  great  number  of  buffoons >  or  parafites > 
and  j  eft  ers3  and  dancers y  and  athleticksi  If  he  cannot 
apprehend  the  thief \  the  injury  done  fhall  he  repaired  at 
his  own  expence .  If  he  Jhould  colled  the  accuftomed 
tribute  from  his  fubjeds3  without  protecting  or  taking 
care  of  them ,  he  will  go  to  hell .  If  he  Jhould  take  to 
himfelf  any  part  of  a  pious  legacy  or  donation ,  he  will 
remain  in  hell  one  thoufand  years .  He  muft  know , 
that  in  a  kingdom  where  men  of  a  certain  rank  fre ■* 
quent  proftitutes>  or  pradife  the  drinking  of  wine , 
fuch  kingdom  becomes  defolate .  If  any  perfon3  ex  clu- 
five  of  the  magiftrate1 s  counfellors ,  he  acquainted  with 
the  deftgns  of  the  magiftrate >  his  magiftracy  is  not  of  a 
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long  duration .  He  fhall  not  take  counfel  of  a  weak 
and  old  man  or  of  a  woman.  When  he  is  dejirous  of 
confuting  with  his  counfellors,  he  fhall  choofe  a  retired 
place,  on  the  top  of  the  houfe ,  or  on  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  or  in  the  defert,  or  in  fome  fuch  fecret  recefs ; 
and  in  places  where  there  are  parrots  or  other  talka¬ 
tive  birds,  he  fhall  not  hold  his  counfel  while  they  are 
prefent . 

Jf  in  the  whole  code  there  were  no  other  indi¬ 
cation  than  that  (ingle  line  upon  pious  donations, 
it  would  be  diffident  to  fhew  the  hand  of  the 
pried  in  it’s  compilation.  But  what  advantages 
can  we  fuppofe  to  arife  from  the  entertainment  of 
buffoons,  dancers  and  jeders  at  the  court  of  the 
magidrate  5  unlefs  it  be  for  the  purpofe  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  his  more  painful  functions ;  or  to  divert 
him  after  his  ferious  occupations? 

What  an  infinite  number  of  combined  quali¬ 
ties  are  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  a  civil  code, 
efpecially  for  the  uie  of  an  extenfive  nation!  A 
profound  knowlege  of  man,  of  the  climate,  of 
religion,  of  manners,  of  cudoms,  or  prejudices, 
of  natural  judice,  of  rights,  of  affinities,  of  condi-  v 
tions,  of  things,  of  duties  in  all  dations,  and,  of 
the  due  proportion  between  crimes  and  punifh- 
ments!  What  judgment,  what  impartiality,  what 
experience  doth  it  not  require  ?  Is  it  poffible  to 
determine  whether  the  code  of  the  Indians  has 
been  the  work  of  genius,  or  the  refult  of  the  wife 
combinations  of  a  feries  of  ages  ?  The  decifion  of 
this  quedion  mud  be  referved  for  the  man  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  think  deeply  upon  the  fubjedt. 

The 
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The  code  begins  with  regulations  on  the  mu- 
tuation  of  property,  which  is  one  of  the  firft 
cements  of  civil  fociety;  and  on  inheritance* 
which  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  formation 
of  communities.  It  then  proceeds  to  rules  of 
juftice,  without  which  no  fociety  can  fubfift;  and 
to  the  forms  of  adminiftering  it,  without  which 
the  executive  part  would  be  arbitrary.  Rules  are 
alfo  laid  down  concerning  pledges,  divifions^  of 
property,  donations,  wages,  Haves ;  concerning 
the  duties  of  citizens,  of  father,  mother,  children* 
hufbands  and  wives;  and  concerning  the  wages 
of  dancing  and  finging  women.  After  the  dif- 
cuftion  of  thefe  points,  which  imply  a  numerous 
population,  an  infinite  variety  of  connexions, 
and  a  confummate  experience  of  the  wickednefs 
of  mankind,  the  code  treats  of  rents  and  leafes, 
of  the  divifion  of  lands  and  the  produce  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  of  cities  and  towns,  of  fines,  of  injuries  and 
quarrels  of  all  kinds,  of  empirics,  of  fharpers, 
of  theft,  in  which  that  of  perfons  is  included,  of 
incontinence  and  adultery ;  and  every  one  of  thefe 
articles  is  entered  into  with  a  fpirit  of  detail 
which  comprehends  the  mod  ordinary  kinds  of 
delinquency,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  more  un¬ 
common,  and  appear  even  chimerical.  Almoft 
every  point  has  been  forefeen  with  judgment, 
diftinguifhed  with  fagacity,  and  prefcribed,  for¬ 
bidden,  or  puniihed  with  juftice.  Among  this 
multitude  of  laws,  we  fhall  only  take  notice  of 
thofe  which  characterize  the  early  periods  of  the 
nation,  and  which  are  calculated  to  ftrike  us  either 
by  their  wifdom,  or  by  their  fingularity. 

If 
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It  is  prohibited  to  lend  money  to  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  or  fervants.  The  intereft  upon  a  loan  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  which  the 
caft  of  the  borrower  holds  in  the  ranks  of  the  (late: 
an  inhuman  kind  of  policy,  in  which  the  fecurity 
of  the  rich  has  been  more  attended  to  than  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  Whatever  may  be  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  loan,  the  arrears  of  intereft  (ball  rife 
no  higher  than  double  the  principal.  If  a  perfon 
mortgages  the  fame  land  to  two  mortgagees,  he 
fhall  be  punifhed  with  death  :  this  is  juft;  for  it  is  a 
fpecies  of  theft.  The  creditor  may  feize  upon  an 
infolvent  debtor  of  the  inferior  tribes,  confine 
him  in  his  houfe,  and  oblige  him  to  work  for  his 
benefit.  This  is  a  lefs  cruel  pradtice  than  to 
throw  him  into  a  prifon,  and  make  him  lie  upon 
draw. 

A  woman  of  bad  morals,  a  childlefs  widow,  a 
barren  wife,  a  man  who  has  no  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion,  an  eunuch,  an  ideot,  a  man  banifhed  from 
his  call:,  or  expelled  from  his  family,  one  who  is 
born  blind  or  deaf,  a  dumb  man,  an  impotent 
!man,  one  who  is  feized  with  a  confumption,  or  a 
leprofy,  or  one  who  has  fmitten  his  father :  all 
jfuch  perfons  are  incapable  of  inheritance.  But 
whoever  fhall  fuperfede  thefe  perfons  in  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  bequeathed  property,  mud  allow  them 
vidtuals  and  clothing.  r 

!  The  Indians  do  not  make  wills.  Their  claims 
land  rights  are  determined  by  the  degrees  of  affinity. 

The  fhare  of  the  child  who  has  profited  by  his 
education,  fhall  be  double  to  that  of  the  ignorant 
jchild.  „  1 

Yol.  I,  F  Almost 
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Almost  all  the  laws  of  the  code,  which 
concern  property,  fucceflion,  and  diltribution, 
are  conformable  to  the  Roman  laws  5  becaufe 
reafon  and  equity  are  of  all  ages,  and  dictate  the 
fame  regulations,  unlefs  they  be  thwarted  by  ca¬ 
pricious  cuftoms  or  extravagant  prejudices,  the 
origin  of  which  is  loft  in  the  obfcurity  of  remote 
times;  while  their  antiquity  fupports  them 
againft  the  rules  of  common  fenfe,  and  the  vain 

efforts  of  the  legiftator. 

If  an  injuftice  be  committed  in  a  tribunal,  the 

fault  ftiall  fall  upon  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  attion,  the  judge  himfelf  not  excepted.  It 
were  to  be  wilhed  that  this  rule  might  obtain  in 
all  courts  of  judicature,  and  that  the  judge  might 
be  made  a  party  in  the  cafe.  If  he  ftiould  have 
judged  ill  from  incapacity,  he  is  culpable ;  if  from 
iniquity,  he  is  ftill  more  guilty. 

The  code,  after  having  condemned  the  falfe.; 
witnefs  to  the  fame  punilhment  that  would  have 
been  infli&ed  on  the  perfon  accufed,  admits  of  a 
falfe  teftimony  for  the  prefervation  of  a  man’s 
life,  againft  a  true  evidence  that  would  deprive 
him  of  it.  What  an  unaccountable  mixture  of 
wifdom  and  folly ! 

A  husband  in  diftrefs  may  deliver  up  his  wife, 
if  (he  confent;  and  a  father  may  fell  his  fon,  if 
he  have  feveral.  Of  thefe  two  laws,  the  firft 
is  infamous,  as  it  reduces  the  mother  01  a  family 
to  the  condition  of  a  proftitute;  the  fecond  is  in¬ 
human,  as  it  reduces  a  fon  to  the  ftate  of  a 

Have. 
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The  different  claffes  of  (laves  are  enormoufly 
multiplied  among  the  Indians ;  and  the  law  ad¬ 
mits  of  their  enfranchifement,  which  is  performed 
with  a  particular  kind  of  ceremony.  “  The  Have 
<c  fliall  fill  a  pitcher  with  water,  and  put  in  it 
€C  fome  rice  cleanfed  without  boiling,  fome  flowers* 
cc  and  a  kind  of  fmall  falad ;  and  taking  the  pitcher 
ic  upon  his  fhoulder,  (hall  (land  near  his  mailer; 
cc  and  the  mafter,  putting  the  pitcher  upon  the 
fc  flave’s  head,  fhall  then  break  the  pitcher,  fo 
<c  that  the  water,  rice,  flowers  and  falad  that  were 
cc  in  the  pitcher  may  fall  upon  the  Have's  body; 
<c  after  that,  the  mafter  fhall  three  times  pro- 
cc  nounce  the  words,  I  have  made  you  free.  Upon 
<e  this  fpeech  the  flave  aforefaid  fhall  take  fome 
<c  fteps  towards  the  eaflf;  whereupon  he  fhall  be 
cc  free.” 

If  a  man  kill  an  animal,  fuch  as  a  horfe* 
a  goat,  or  a  camel,  one  hand  and  one  foot  fliall  be 
cut  off  from  him ;  by  this  law  we  fee  that  man  is 
put  upon  a  par  with  the  brute  creation.  If  he 
kill  a  tyger,  a  bear,  or  a  ferpent,  he  fhall  pay  a 
pecuniary  fine.  The  ranking  of  thefe  things 
j  among  offences,  is  the  fuperftitious  confequence 
of  the  metempfycofis,  which,  confidering  the 
,body  of  an  animal  as  being  the  refidence  of  a 
!  human  foul,  looks  upon  the  violent  death  of  a 
reptile  as  a  fpecies  of  murder.  It  is  a  cuftom  with 
;  a  Bramin,  before  he  fits  down  on  the  ground,  to 
fweep  the  place  with  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  and 
to  fay  to  God :  ic  As  I  have  extended  my  benevolence 
to  the  ant ,  fo  I  hope  thou  wilt  four  down  thine  upon 
\  me, 
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Population  is  holden  as  a  primary  duty,  and 
as'  an  order  of  nature  fo  facred,  that  the  code 
allows  the  practice  of  deceit,  of  lying,  and  of  per¬ 
jury,  for  the  purpofe  of  completing  a  wedding. 
This  is  a  difhoneft  adtion  pra&ifed  every  where, 
but  which  was  never  legally  authorized  except 
among  the  Indians.  Would  it  not  be  a  mark  of 
wifdom  in  the  legiflator,  to  authorize,  in  many 
other  inftances,  what  he  can  neither  prevent  nor 

punifh  ? 

All  the  religious  fyftems  or  Alia  admit  of  po- 
lygamy,  and  fome  of  them  fuffer  a  plurality  of 
hufbands.  In  the  kingdoms  of  Boutan  and  the 
Thibet,  one  woman  frequently  ferves  for  a  whole 
family,  without  creating  the  leaft  jealoufy  or  do- 
meftic  confufion. 

Virginity  is  a  condition  efiential  to  the  validity 
of  the  conjugal  union.  The  woman  is  under  the 
defpotic  fway  of  her  hufband.  The  Indian  code 
fays,  That  a  woman  JhcuU  by  no  means  be  mijlrefs 
of  her  own  anions ;  for  if  fie  have  her  own  free  will, 
fie  will  always  behave  amifs ;  and  that  her  virtue  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  If  a  woman  bring  her  huf¬ 
band  nothing  but  daughters,  he  may  be  difpenfed 
from  cohabiting  with  her.  A  woman  fhall  never 
sro  out  of  the  houfe  without  the  confent  of  her 
hufband,  and  fhall  always  have  fome  clothes  upon 
her  bofom.  It  is  proper  for  a  woman,  after  her 
hufband’s  death,  to  burn  herfelf  in  the  fire  with 
his  corpfe;  unlefs  fhe  be  with  child,  or  that  her 
hufband  be  abfent,  or  that  fhe  cannot  get  his  tur¬ 
ban,  or  his  girdle,  or  unlefs  fee  devote  herfelf  to 

chaftity  and  celibacy.  Every  woman  who  thus 
'  burns 
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burns  herfelf,  fhall  remain  in  paradife  with  her  B  0  ®  ^ 
hufband  for  an  infinite  number  of  years  by  w-v— J 
deftiny.  » 

The  legiflation  of  the  Indians,  which  might  be 
found  too  indulgent  with  refpedt  to  certain  crimes, 
fuch  as  the  murder  of  a  (lave,  pederafly,  and 
beftiality,  for  which  abfolqtion  could  be  obtained 
with  money,  will  certainly  appear  to  bear  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  upon  the  unlawful  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fexes.  This  degree  of  rigour  has 
probably  arifen  from  the  lubricity  of  the  women, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  the  men  in  a  burning  cli¬ 
mate  ;  from  the  inordinate  jealoufy  of  the  latter ; 
from  the  fear  of  confounding  the  cafts  ;  and  from 
the  extravagant  ideas  of  continency,  propagated 
in  all  countries  by  incontinent  priefts:  and  it  is 
at  the  fame  time  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
code.  In  proportion  as  fociety  increafe^  and  be¬ 
comes  permanent,  corruption  is  extended ;  of¬ 
fences,  particularly  fuch  as  fpring  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  the  influence  of  which  never 
ceafes,  are  multiplied ;  and  the  punifhments  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  gradually  fall  into  difufe ;  unlefs 
:he  code  be  under  the  fandtion  of  the  divinity.  Our 
aws  have  pronounced  a  fevere  punifhment  for 
adultery ;  but  who  is  there  that  fufpects  it  ? 

What  we  call  an  intercourfe  of  gallantry,  the 
:ode  calls  adultery.  There  is  a  fpecies  qf  adul¬ 
tery  that  confifts  in  the  coquetry  of  the  man  or  the 
woman,  the  penalty  for  which  is  pecuniary;  the 
adultery  which  conlifts  in  fending  prefents,  is 
ounifhed  in  the  man  by  mutilation  ;  and  confurn- 
iiated  adultery  is  punifhed  by  death,  rL  he  daugh- 
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ter  of  a  Bramin  who  proftitutes  herfelf  is  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burnt*  Immodeft  actions*  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  which  are  fpecified  by  law,  becaufe 
law  has  no  reftraint,  but  which  decency  forbids  an 
hiftorical  writer  to  mention,  are  fubje&  to  dreads 
ful  punifhments.  A  man  of  a  fuperior  call,  con- 
vi6led  of  having  cohabited  with  a  woman  of  a 
mean  calf,  is  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with 
the  figure  of  a  man  without  a  head.  Other  punifh¬ 
ments  of  an  indecent  kind  are  devifed  for  a  Bramin 
convidted  of  adultery,  and  his  partner  in  iniquity 
is  put  to  death. 

The  dancing  and  finging  girls  and  the  profti¬ 
tutes,  are  formed  into  communities  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  police.  They  are  employed  in  fo- 
lemnities ;  and  are  fent  out  to  meet  perfons  in 
public  capacities.  This  fort  of  people  were  not 
hplden  in  fo  much  contempt  in  antient  times  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Before  the  eftablifhment  of 
laws,  the  ftate  of  man  differed  little  from  that  of 
the  brute ;  and  no  prejudice  had  attached  an  idea 
of  turpitude  to  any  of  our  natural  functions. 

If  a  proftitute  fhould  break  her  word,  me  fhall 
return  twice  as  much  money  as  fhe  has  received. 
If  a  man  hath  hired  a  proftitute,  and  lhall  attempt 
to  commit  any  unnatural  adf  with  her,  he  fhall 
give  her  eight  times  the  fum  ftipulated,  and  alfo 
pay  a  fine  of  eight  times  as  much  to  the  magi- 
ftrate.  The  punifhment  is  the  fame,  if  after  hav- 
ing  agreed  with  her  tor  himfelf,  he  gives  her  up 

to  other  men. 

Gaming  is  not  allovred  unlefs  with  leave  of  the 
magiftrate.  The  money  loft  at  a  game  played  in 
fecret  cannot  be  exacted. 

If 
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If  a  man  ftrike  a  Bramin  with  his  hand,  or  his 
foot,  he  fhall  have  his  hand  or  foot  cut  off. 

If  a  Sooder,  or  man  of  the  fourth  caff,  be  con¬ 
victed  of  reading  the  Beids  or  facred  books,  he 
fhall  have  boiling  oil  poured  into  his  mouth  j  if 
he  fhould  liften  to  the  reading  of  the  Beids  of  the 
Shaffer,  then  the  oil,  heated  as  before,  fhall  be 
poured  into  his  ears,  and  wax  fhall  be  melted  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  fhall  be  flopped 
up  with  it. 

If  a  Sooder  fhall  fit  upon  the  carpet  of,aTra- 
min,  in  that  cafe,  the  magiftrate,  having  thruft  a 
hot  iron  into  his  buttock,  and  branded  him,  fhall 
banifh  him  the  kingdom ;  or  elfe  he  fhall  cut  off 
his  buttock.  Whatever  crime  a  Bramin  may  have 
committed,  he  fhall  not  be  put  to  death.  The 
murder  of  a  Bramin  is  the  greateft  crime  any 
man  can  be  guilty  of. 

The  property  of  a  Bramin  is  facred,  and  can¬ 
not  pafs  into  other  hands,  not  even  thofe  of  the 
Sovereign.  This  gives  an  inflance  of  eftates  in 
mortmain  among  the  Indians,  in  times  of  the  moft 
remote  antiquity. 

The  filence  of  the  law  upon  any  point  is  to  be 
fupplied  by  a  reprimand.  The  punifhment  of 
every  fault  is  increafed  upon  repetition.  The  in- 
ftruments  of  a  man’s  art  or  profeflion,  and  even  thofe 
that  belong  to  the  dancing  girl,  or  common  pro- 
ffitute,  are  not  liable  to  confifcation.  What  would 
an  Indian  fay,  if  he  were  to  fee  our  officers  of 
juftice  feize  upon  the  furniture  in  a  peafant  s  cot¬ 
tage,  and  put  up  his  oxen,  and  ail  his  inftruments 

of  tillage,  to  public  auClion  ? 
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bo^ok  To  conclude  this  fhort  analyfis  of,  a  code  too 
little  know’n  amongft  us,  by  fome  ftriking  paf- 
fages,  vve  fhali  quote  the  following  refpecting  the 
magiftrate :  cc  When  a  kingdom  is  preferved  free 
<<  from  thieves,  from  adulterers,  from  murderers, 
«  and  from  all  men  of  fuch  evil  principles,  the 
magiftrates  of  the  kingdom  go  to  paradife; 
:c  and  if  the  magiftrate  always  brings  fuch  per- 
fons  to  punifhment,  he  then  alfo  goes  to  para- 
<c  dife ;  and  his  kingdom  is  doubled,  and  his  're- 
cc  putation  is  increafed!”  And  again:  <c  If  a  magi- 
Cf  ftrate  inflid  puniftiment  upon  the  guilty,  and 
honourably  treat  the  innocent,  fuch  a  man  has 
all  the  requifites  for  magifcracy,  and  is  always 
fuccefsful,  and  enjoys  a  good  character,  and 
in  the  next  world  goes  to  paradife for, 
faith  the  code,  with  as  much  energy  as  fimplicity, 
“  Punifhment  is  the  magiftrate;  punifhment  is 
the  infpirer  of  terror*,  puniftiment  is  the  nou- 
<c  rifher  of  the  fubjeds ;  punifhment  is  the  de- 
cc  fender  from  calamity ;  punifhment  is  the  guar- 
fC  dian  of  thofe  that  deep;  punishment,  with  a 
“  black  afped  and  a  red  eye,  terrifies  the  guilty 
Notwithstanding  the  defeds  of  this  code, 
the  moft  ftriking  of  which  are,  too  much  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  priefts,  and  too  much  feverity  againft 
women,  yet  it  ftill  ferves  to  confirm  the  high 
opinions  entertained  of  the,  wifdom  of  the  Bra- 
mins  in  the  moft  remote  ages.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fenfible  laws  with  which  it  abounds,  if 
there  be  fome  which  may  appear  too  lenient  or 
too  rigid  ;  fome  which  prefcribe  mean  or  indecent 
adions;  and  others,  again,  which-  inflid  heinous 
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punifhments  for  flight  offences,  or  mild  chaftife-  ^ 
ments  for  crimes  of  great  enormity;  yet  the  wife 
man,  before  he  ventures  to  cenfure  them,  will 
weigh  all  the  circumftances ;  and  will  confider, 
that  a  legiflator  is  often  compelled  by  them,  to 
give  to  the  people  only  the  belt  laws  they  are 
capable  of  receiving.  He  will  determine,  with¬ 
out  hefitation,  from  the  complicated  regularity  of 
the  Shanfcrit  grammar,  upon  the  antiquity  of  this 
language  formerly  in  common  ufe,  but  for  fo  long 
a  time  unknow’n  :  and  from  the  formation  of  a 
code  fo  extenfive  as  that  of  the  Indians,  he  will 
conclude  that  a  great  number  of  ages  are  elapfed 
in  India,  between  the  barbarous  and  civilized 
ftate  of  that  country;  and  that  the  priefts  have 
been  culpable,  with  refpeft  to  their  own  country¬ 
men  as  well  as  to  foreigners,  in  keeping  up  a 
myfterious  referve,  which  has  been  an  univerfai 
check  to  the  progrefs  of  civilization. 

The  feal,  however,  which  dofed  the  mouth  of 
the  Bramin,  is  now  broken  ;  and  we  may  prefume, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  diflant,  when  all  that  re¬ 
mains  to  be  know’n  of  the  antient  religion  and 
jjurifprudence  of  the  Indians  will  be  reveal¬ 
ed.  In  the  mean  while,  let  us  examine  their 
iprefent  ftate,  and  furnifh  fome  ftrokes  of  charac¬ 
ter  that  are  wanting  to  complete  the  defcription  of 
(their  policy  and  their  dodrines. 

As  the  Rramins  are  the  only  perfons  who  un¬ 
derhand  the  language  of  the  facred  book,  their 
comments  on  the  text  are  the  fame  as  thofe  v/hich 
have  ever  been  made  on  religious  writings ;  all  the 
maxims  which  fancy,  intereft,  paflion  or  falfe  zeal 
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book,  can  fuggeft,  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  volumes. 

1  Thefe  exclufive  pretenfions  of  the  interpreters  of 
religion  have  given  them  that  unbounded  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  people,  which  impoftors  and 
fanatics  will  not  fail  to  exert  over  men  who  have 
not  the  courage  to  confult  either  their  own  rea  on, 

or  their  own  feelings. 

From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  the  Vedan  is 
univerfally  received  as  the  book  that  contains  the 
principles  of  religion ;  but  the  generality  differ 
on  feveral  points  relative  to  faith  and  practice. 
That  fpirit  of  debate  and  refinement,  which  for 
fo  many  ages  has  infefted  the  philofophy  of  our 
fchools,  has  made  ftill  further  progrefs  among  the 
Bramins,  and  caufed  more  abfurdities  in  their 
doctrines  than  it  has  introduced  into  our’s,  by  a 
mixture  of  Platonifm,  which  is  perhaps  itfelf  de- 
rived  from  the  doftrines  of  the  Bramins. 

•  Throughout  all  Indoftan,  the  laws  of  govern¬ 
ment,  cuftoms  and  manners  make  a  part  of  reli¬ 
gion;  becaufe  every  thing  is  derived  from  Brama. 
°  There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  Brama 
was  pofieffed  of  the  fovereign  authority ;  as  his 
religious  initiations  were  evidently  defigned  to 
jnfpire  the  people  with  a  profound  reverence  and 
great  love  for  their  country,  and  as  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  guard  againfl  the  vices  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  climate,  by  fevere  laws.  Few  reli¬ 
gions  feem  to  have  been  fo  well  adapted  to  the 
countries  for  which  they  were  calculated. 

It  is  from  Brama  that  the  Indians  derive  their 
religious  veneration  for  the  three  capital  rivers  of 

Indoftan,  the  Indus,  the  Criftina,  and  the  Ganges. 

It 
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It  was  he  who  confecrated  the  animal  that  is  mod:  B  ^  ^ 
ferviceable  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  as  well  as  — r—* 
the  cow,  whofe  milk  is  fo  whoiefome  a  nourifh- 
ment  in  hot  countries.  To  him  they  afcribe  the 
divifion  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  caftes ,  didin* 
guifhed  from  each  other  by  their  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  principles.  This  inditution  is  antecedent 
to  all  traditions  and  know’n  records,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  the  mod  driking  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Indians.  Nothing  appears  more 
contrary  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  focial  connec¬ 
tions,  than  this  didribution  of 'the  members  of 
the  fame  community  into  didin<d  claffes.  Such 
an  idea  could  only  be  the  refult  of  a  dudied  plan 
of  legiflation,  which  prefuppofes  a  great  profi¬ 
ciency  in  civilization  and  knowlege.  Another 
circumflance  flill  more  extraordinary  is,  that  this 
didin&ion  fhould  continue  fo  many  ages,  after  the 
leading  idea  and  conne&ing  tie  was  forgotten  5 
which  affords  us  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
drength  of  national  prejudices,  when  fanchfied  by 
religious  ideas. 

The  difference  between  the  cads  is  remarkable 

at  firft  fight.  The  members  of  each  tribe  have  a 

kind  of  refemblance  to  each  other,  by  which  it  is 

!  impoffible  to  midake  them.  They  have  the  fame 

habits,  the  fame  diape,  the  fame  tone  of  voice, 

l  the  fame  beauty,  or  the  fame  deformity  of  perfon. 

5  All  travellers,  of  any  degree  of  oblervation,  have 

taken  notice  of  this  kind  of  family  air.  There 

* 

are  feveral  orders  of  Bramins :  thofe  who  mix  in 
fociety  are,  for  the  mod  part,  very  corrupt  in 
their  morals ;  they  believe  that  the  water  of  the 

Ganges 
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book  Ganges  will  wafh  away  all  their  crimes;  and  not 
L  being  fubjed  to  any  civil  jurifdidion,  they  live 

without  either  reftraint  or  virtue;  excepting  that 
character  of  companion  and  charity  which  is  fo 
commonly  found  in  the  mild  climate  of  India. 

The  others  who  live  abftraded  from  the  world, 
are  either  weak-minded  men  or  enthufiafts,  and 
abandon  themfelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperftition,  and 
the  dreams  of  metaphyfics.  We  find  in  their  de¬ 
putes  the  very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  our  moil  celebrated  metaphyficians ;  fuch 
as,  fubitance,  accident,  priority,  pofteriority,  im¬ 
mutability,  indivifibility,  the  vital  and  fenfitive  foul; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  India  thefe  fine 
difcoveries  are  very  ancient,  though  it  is  but  a  very 
Ihort  time  fince  father  Lombard,  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas,  Leibnitz,  and  Mallebranche  aftonilhed  all 
Europe  with  their  dexterity  in  railing  thefe  vifion- 
ary  fyftems.  As  this  abftradled  manner  of  rea- 
foning  was  derived  to  us  from  the  Greek  philo- 
fophers,  whofe  refinements  we  have  far  exceeded, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  themfelves 
might  have  borrowed  this  ridiculous  knowlege 
from  the  Indians;  unlefs  we  rather  chufe  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  as  the  principles  of  metaphyfics  lie 
ooen  to  the  capacities  of  all  nations,  the  indolence 
of  the  Bramins  may  have  produced  the  fame  effed 
in  India,  as  that  of  our  monks  has  done  in 
Europe  t  notwithftanding  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  had  never  communicated  their  dodrines 
to  thofe  of  the  other. 

Such  are  the  defeendants  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
mans,  whom  antiquity  never  fpeaks  of  but  with 

admiration;  ' 
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admiration ;  becaufe  the  affectation  of  auflerity  ® 
and  myftery,  and  the  privilege  of  declaring  the  \ ^ 
will  of  Heaven,  have  impofed  upon  the  vulgar  in 
all  ages.  The  Greeks  afcribe  to  them  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immortality  or  the  foul,  and  certain 

notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  future  rewards  and  punifhments. 

To  this  fpecies  of  knowlege,  which  is  the  more 
flattering  to  the  curiofity  of  man  in  propoition  as 
it  tranfeends  his  weak  capacity,  the  Brachmans 
added  an  infinite  number  of  religious  obfervances, 
which  were  adopted  by  Pythagoras  in  his  fchool > 
fuch  as,  fading,  prayer;  fflence,  and  contempla¬ 
tion ;  virtues  ot  the  imagination,  which  have  a 
more  powerful  effeCt  upon  the  vulgar,  than  thofe 
of  a  ufeful  and  benevolent  tendency.  The  Brach¬ 
mans  were  looked  upon  as  the  friends  of  the 
gods,  becaufe  they  affected  to  pay  them  fo  much 
attention ;  and  as  tne  protectors  or  mankind,  be¬ 
caufe  they  paid  them  none.  No  bounds  were 
therefore  fet  to  the  refpeCt  and  gratitude  that  were 
fliew’n  them  5  princes  themfelves  did  not  fcruple 
to  conlult  thefe  reclufes  upon  any  critical  con¬ 
juncture,  from  a  fuppofition,  no  doubt,  that 
|  they  were  infpired ;  fince  it  was  impoffihle 
to  imagine  that  they  had  the  advantages  of 
|  experience.  We  can  fcarcely,  however,  den}  , 
that  there  might  be  among  them  fome  men  of  reai 
!  virtue,  whofe  minds  relifhed  the  pure  and  ingenu- 
!  ous  delights  of  ftudy  and  fcience  j  and  who,  by 
!  nobly  raiffng  their  thoughts  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  firft  Being,  mud  have  had  more  powerful 

incitements  to  render  themfelves  worthy  of  his 

care. 
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book  care>  and  none  to  juftify  them  in  deceiving,  and 

.  *V  j  tyrannizing  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  clafs  of  military  men  is  diffufed  over  the 
whole  country  under  different  denominations. 

In  the  Malabar  they  are  called  Nai’rs;  and  here 
they  are  a  well-made  and  brave  fet  of  men ;  but 
proud,  effeminate  and  fuperftitious.  Some  of 
the  moll  fortunate  of  them,  have  contrived  to 
provide  means  of  fubfiflence  for  themfelves  upon 
this  coaft  as  in  other  parts ;  while  others  poffefs 
fome  little  fhare  of  property.  The  greatefl 
number  of  them  are  adtive  officers  or  foldiers 
in  the  camps.  It  is  generally  knowffi/that  they 
have  an  inclination  to  plunder  and  extortions; 
which  they  ufually  difplay  upon  the  public  roads. 
Every  prudent  traveller  therefore  takes  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  get  himfelf  attended  by  fome  of  them;  , 
and  thofe  who  are  paid  for  this  fervice,  will  rather 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  maffacred,  than  furvive 
the  flranger  who  has  put  himfelf  under  their  pro¬ 
tection.  Were  they  to  betray  this  trufl,  their 
nearefl  relations  would  put  them  to  death.  Thefe 
manners  are  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  country ; 
for  the  other  foldiers  of  Indoflan  have  not  fuch 
vicious  propenfities. 

Independent  of  the  clafs  of  warriors,  there  are 
'  people,  fuch,  for  inflance,  as  the  Canarins  and 
Marattas,  who  generally  follow  the  military  pro- 
feffion,  either  becaufe  they  are  the  defeendants 
of  fome  tribes  devoted  originally  to  arms,  or 
becaufe  times  and  circumftances  have  introduced 
a  change  in  their  primitive  inftitutions. 
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The  third  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  hufbandmen, 
and  there  are  few  countries  where  this  fet  of  men 
have  a  better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow- 
fubjeCts;  they  are  laborious  and  induftrious,  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  diftributing  their 
rivulets,  and  of  making  the  burning  foil  they  in¬ 
habit  as  fertile  as  poflible.  They  are  in  India 
what  they  would  be  every  where  elfe,  if  not  cor¬ 
rupted  or  opprefied  by  government,  the  molt 
honeft  and  virtuous  of  men.  This  clafs,  which  was 
formerly  much  refpeCted,  was  free  from  tyranny 
and  the  ravages  of  war ;  never  were  the  hufband- 
men  obliged  to  bear  arms;  their  lands  and  their 
labours  were  holden  equally  facred ;  they  ploughed 
their  fields  within  view  of  contending  armies,  who 
fuffered  them  to  purfue  their  peaceful  toil  without 
moleftation ;  their  corn  was  never  let  on  hie,  nor 
their  trees  cut  down ;  religion  too,  that  all-power¬ 
ful  principle,  lent  her  afliftance  to  reafon,  which, 
though  it.  inculcates  indeed  the  propriety  of  pro¬ 
tecting  ufeful  occupations,  has  not  of  itielf  fuffi- 
cient  influence  to  enforce  the  e^tecution  of  it  s 

own  laws. 

i 

The  tribe  of  mechanics  is  branched  out  into 
as  many  fubdivifions  as  there  are  trades;  no  one 
is  allowed  to  relinquish  the  employment  of  his  pa¬ 
rents  ;  for  this  reafon  induflry  and  vaflalage  have 
ever  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  earned  tne  aits  to 
as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  they  can  poffibly 
attain  without  the  afliftance  or  tafte  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  feldom  unfold  themfeives  but  under 
the  kind  influences  of  emulation  and  liberty. 
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To  this  tribe  of  mechanics,  which  is  infinitely 
extenfive,  two  kinds  of  employment  belong,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  fingularity  of  fome  of  their  cuf- 
toms.  One  of  them  is  that  of  the  only  workmen 
who  are  allowed  to  dig  wells  and  ponds.  Thefe 
are  the  dronged  and  mod  laborious  men  of  the 
country.  Their  wives  fhare  their  labours  with 
them;  they  even  eat  with  them;  a  privilege 
which,  throughout  all  Indodan,  thefe  women  en¬ 
joy  only  in  common  with  the  wives  of  the  car¬ 
riers. 

7  This  lad  fet  of  men,  to  whom  all  the  bufinefs 
of  carriage  belongs,  have  no  fixed  refidence ;  but 
travel  over  the  whole  peninfuia.  Their  families 
and  their  merchandife  are  carried  upon  the  backs 
of  oxen;  which,  whether  from  ufurpation  or  ori- 
ginal  right,  they  feed  upon  all  the  roads,  without 
paying.  One  of  the  mod  important  employ¬ 
ments  of  thofe  men  is  to  provide  fubfiftence  for 
the  armies.  They  are  differed  to  pafs  freely 
through  one  camp,  in  order  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  another.  Their  perfons,  their  beads  of  bur¬ 
den,  and  even  the  provifions  that  belong  to 
them,  are  all  facred.  If  it  were  proved  that  the 
provifions  they  carry  were  the  property  of  the 
enemy,  they  would  be  feized  upon ;  but  the  red 
of  the  convoy  would  continue  it’s  march  un- 
moleded.  / 

Beside  thefe  tribes,  there  is  a  fifth,  which  is 
the  refufe  of  all  the  red ;  the  members  of  it  are 
employed  in  the  meaned  offices  of  fociety ;  they 
bury  the  dead,  carry  away  dirt,  and  live  upon  the 
fleffi  of  animals  that  die  natural  deaths.  They 
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ife  prohibited  from  entering  into  the  temples  °L°  K 
md  public  markets :  neither  are  they  allowed  the 
ufe  of  the  wells  that  are  common  to  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Their  dwellings  are  at  the  extremity  of 
the  towns,  or  confift  of  folitary  cottages  in  the 
country ;  and  they  are  even  forbidden  to  appear 
in  the  ft  reet-s  where  the  Bramins  refide.  As  ail 
other  Indians,  they  may  employ  themfelves  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture*  but  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  tribes  $  for  they  had  never  any  lands  of 
their  own,  not  even  upon  leafe.  Such  is  the  de¬ 
gree  of  horror  they  excite,  that  if  by  chance  they 
were  to  touch  any  one  not  belonging  to  their 
tribe,  they  would  be  deprived  with,  impunity  of  a 
life  reckoned  too  abject  to  deferve  the  protection 
of  the  laws* 

The  fate  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches*  who  are 
know’n  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  by  the  name 
of  Parias,  is  the  fame  even  in  thofe  countries 
where  a  foreign  dominion  has  contributed  to  pro¬ 
duce  fome  little  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  degradation  is  hill  more  complete  on 
the  Malabar  coaft,  which  has  not  been  fubdued 
by  the  Mogul,  and  where  they  are  called  Pou- 
|  liats. 

Most  of  them  are  employed  in  the  culture  of 
!  rice.  Near  the  fields  where  they  carry  on  this 
work  there  is  a  kind  of  hut,  into  which  they  re¬ 
tire,  when  they  hear  a  cry  which  always  comes 
from  a  diftance,  to  give  them  notice  of  fome  order 
from  the  perfon  on  whom  they  depend ;  to  which 
they  anfwer  without  coming  out  of  their  retreat. 

They  take  the  fame  precautions,  whenever  they 
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book  are  warned  by  a  confufed  kind  of  noife  of  the  ap- 
u  '•  .  proach  of  any  man  whatever.  If  they  have  not 

time  to  hide  themfelves,  they  fall  proftrate  upon 
,  the  ground,  with  their  face  downwards,  with  all 
the  marks  of  humiliation  which  the  fenfe  of  their 
difgrace  can  fuggeft.  Whenever  the  harvefts  do 
not  anfwer  to  the  avidity  of  an  oppreffive  mafter^ 
he  fometimes  cruelly  fets  fire  to  the  huts  of 
unhappy  labourers  j  and  if  they  attempt  to  efcape) 
the  flames,  which  feldom  happens,  he  fires  upon 
them  without  mercy. 

TriE  condition  of  thefe  wretched  people  is  hor¬ 
rible  in  every  refped,  even  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  provide  for  their  molt 
urgent  wants..  In  the  dufk  of  the  evening  they 
come  out  from  their  retreats  in  bands  more  of 
lefs  numerous;  they  direct  their  Heps  towards  the 
market,  at  a  certain  diftance  from  which  they 
begin  to  bellow.  The  merchants  approach,  and 
the  Pouliats  afK  for  what  they  want.  They  are 
fiipplied,  and  the  provifions  are  laid  for  them  upon 
the  very  fpot,  where  the  money  deftined  for  the 
payment  of  them  has  been  previoufly  depofited. 
When  the  purchafers  can  be  allured  that  they  Ih-all 
not  be  feen  by  any  one,  they  come  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  hedge  where  they  had  concealed  them¬ 
felves,  and  carry  away,  with  precipitation,  what 
they  have  acquired  in  fo  fingular  a  manner. 

These  Pouliats,  however,  the  eternal  objeft 
of  contempt  among  the  other  tribes,  have  ex¬ 
pelled,  as  it  is  faid,  from  among  themfelves  the 
Pouliches  Hill  more  degraded.  Thefe  laft  are 
forbidden  the  ufe  of  fire,  they  are  not  permitted 
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to  build  huts,  but  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  B  0L°  * 
living  in  a  kind  of  neft,  which  they  make  for  v. — 
themfelves  in  the  forefts,  and  upon  the  trees. 

When  prefied  with  hunger,  they  howl  like  wild 
beafts  to  excite  the  compaffion  of  the  paffengers. 

The  moft  charitable  among  the  Indians. then  de- 
pofit  fome  rice  or  other  food  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
and  retire  with  all  poffible  hade,  to  give  the  fa- 
mifhed  wretch  ^n  opportunity  of  taking  it  without 
meeting:  with  his  benefa&or,  who  would  think 

O 

himfelf  polluted  by  coming  near  him., 

This  extreme  difgrace  into  which  a  confide-  • 
rable  part  of  a  numerous  nation  is  plunged,  has 
always  appeared  an  inexplicable  circumllance. 

Men  of  the  utmoft  fagacity  have  never  been  able 
to  conceive,  how  a  people  humane  and  fenfible 
could  have  brought  themfelves  to  reduce  their  - 
own  brethren  to  fo  abject  a  ftate.  I  o  folve  this 
difficulty  let  us  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjec¬ 
ture.  In  our  half  barbarous  governments,  dread¬ 
ful  torments,  or  an  ignominious  death,  are  allot¬ 
ted  to  thofe  criminals  who  have  diflurbed,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  the  peace  of  fociety.  May 
we  not  therefore  reafonably  fuppofe  that  in  the 
ifoft  climate  of  India,  a  more  moderate  fyftem  of 
legiflation  may  have  been  fatisfied  with  excluding 
'from  their  tribes  all  kinds  of  malefa&ors.  This 
puniffiment  muft  appear  to  them  fufficient  to  put 
a  (top  to  the  commiffion  of  fuch  crimes  5  and  it 
was  certainly  the  bed  adapted  to  a  country  where 
the  efnffion  of  blood  was  always  forbidden,  by 
religious  as  well  as  moral  principles.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  a  very  proper  circumftance, 
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if  the  children  had  not  inherited  the  infamy  of 
their  parents;  but  there  were  unfurmountable 
prejudices  which  militated  againft  this  reinftate- 
ment.  There  never  was  an  inftance  of  a  family 
being  received  again  into  a  tribe,  after  it  had  once 
been  expelled  from  it. 

The  Europeans,  by  living  with  thefe  unhappy 
people  upon  terms  of  common  humanity, 
at  length  made  themfelves  almoft  equally  the 
objeds  of  deteftation  among  the  Indians.  This 
deteftation  prevails  even  to  this  day  in  the  inlanam 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  want  of  inter-  j 
fcourfe  keeps  alive  thofe  rooted  prejudices,  which 
wear  off  gradually  near  the  fea-coafts,  where  the 
interefts  and  mutual  wants  of  commerce  unite 
men  with  each  other,  and  neceffarily  introduce 
jufter  notions  of  human  nature.  5  : 

All  thefe  claffes  are  for  ever  feparated  from 
each  other  by  unfurmountable  barriers;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  intermarry,  live,  or  eat  together. 
Whoever  tranfgreffes  this  rule*  is  baniftied  as  a 
difgrace  to  his  tribe. 

One  might  exped  that  thefe  feparations  ftiould 
not  exiil  in  the  temples.  There  we  ought  at 
leaft  to  recoiled,  that  diftindions  of  birth  are 
merely  a  matter  of  locial  convention,  and  that  all] 
men  without  exception  are  brethren,  and  children 
of  the  fame  Odd  :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the; 
cafe  here.  Some  of  the  tribes,  indeed,  draw  near, 
to  the  foot  of  the  altars,  and  are  confounded  with, 
each  other ;  but  the  lowed  of  them  feel  the  hurni-, 
liating  (late  of  their  condition,  even  in  the  Pa^ 
godas. 

.  Th 
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The  religious  fyftem  which  has  given  a  fane-  ®  K 
tion  to  the  fubordination  of  rank  among  the  In-  J 

dians,  has  not  had  fufficient  influence  to  prevent 
them  entirely  from  afpiring  to  thofe  marks  of 
diftin<flion  which  are  appropriated  to  the  fuperior 
claffes.  Ambition,  fo  natural  to  mankind,  ha$ 
fometimes  exerted  itfelf,  and  fingular  expedients 
have  been  tried  by  men  of  reftlefs  lpirit,  to  fhare 
with  the  Bramins  the  veneration  of  the  multitude; 
this  has  given  rife  to  a  race  of  monks  know’n  in 
India  by  the  name  of  Jogueys. 

Men  of  all  the  refpe&able  tribes  or  cades  are 
permitted  to  follow  this  clafs  of  life;  nothing 
more  is  required  of  them  than  to  emulate  the 
Bramins  in  abdrafted  contemplation  and  indo¬ 
lence;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  are  obliged  to 
furpafs  them  in  aufterities.  Accordingly,  the  fe- 
verities  which  our  mod  enthufiadic  monks  im- 
pofe  upon  themfelves,  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  horrible  torments  to  which  an  Indian  monk 
devotes  himfelf.  The  Jogueys,  bent  under  the 
weight  of  their  chains,  ftretched  upon  a  dunghill, 
and  extenuated  by  mortifications,  watching,  and 
fading,  exhibit  a  fpe<dacle  intereding  to  the  mul¬ 
titude. 

Most  of  them  go  about  the  country,  where 
!  they  receive  the  homage  of  the  people,  and  even 
|  of  the  great,  who  either  from  motives  of  prin- 
ciple  or  policy,  often  defeend  from  their  ele¬ 
phants,  to  prodra'te  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  thefe 
difguding  mortals.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  per¬ 
fumes  are  offered  to  them  on  all  fides.  They 
demand  with  haughtinefs  what  they  want,  and 
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B  o  o  it  receive  what  is  prefented  to  them  as  a  tribute  * 
u  h  i  «  n0r  does  this  arrogance  ever  leffen  the  veneration 
that  is  paid  to  them.  The  obje'dfc  of  their  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  collect  materials  for  planting  trees,  for 
digging  ponds,  and  for  repairing  or  building  pa¬ 


godas. 

Those  among  them  who  prefer  living  in  the 
woods,  are  vifited  in  their  folitude  by  numbers  of 
women  whofe  rank  is  not  fufficient  to  oblige 
them  to  lead  a  reclufe  life,  and  eipecially  thofe 
Kawp  nr*  rhildren.  Thev  often  find  in  their 
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pilgrimage  an  end  to  their  flerility,  which  is  more 
ignominious  in  India  than  any  where  elfe. 

The  men  of  this  order,  whofe  miracles  have 
been  mo  ft  extolled  by  report,  are  draw’n  towards 
the  cities,  where  they  fix  their  refidence :  but 
fbill  they  live  under  tents,  or  in  the  open  air* 
There  it  is  that  they  receive  marks  of  refpedt  from 
all  quarters,  and  that  they  give  their  advice,  which 
is  eagerly  fought  after.  Theyfcarce  ever  conde- 
feend  to  vifit  even  the  palaces  where- their  prefence 
would  be  efteemed  the  higheft  honour.  If  they 
fometimes  yield  to  the  intreaties  of  fome  woman 
of  very  confiderable  rank,  their  fandals  which 
they  leave  at  the  door,  give  notice  to  the  huf- 
band  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter. 

The  marvelous  of  the  Indian  mythology  is 
lefs  agreeable,  and  lefs  alluring  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  They  have  a  fcape-horfe,  analogous  to 
the  fcape-goat  of  the  Jews.  They  admit,  as  we 
do,  good  and  bad  angels.  The  Lord,  faith  the 
Shafter,  formed  the  refolution  of  creating  beings, 
who  might  partake  of  his  glory.  He  fpoke,  and 
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angels  role  into  exiffence >  they  Tang  in  concert  ® 
the  praifes  of  their  Creator,  and  harmony  reigned 
in  the  celeftial  regions,  when  two  of  thefe  fpirits 
having  revolted,  drew  a  legion  after  them.  The  - 
Supreme  Being  drove  them  into  a  place  of  tor-? 
ment,  from  whence  they  were  releafed  at  the  in-? 
terceffion  of  the  faithful  angels,  upon  conditions* 
which  at  once  infpired  them  with  joy  and  terror. 
The  rebels  were  fentenced,  under  different  forms; 
to  undergo,  in  the  lowed  of  the  fifteen  planets* 
punifhments  proportionate  to  the  enormity  of 
their  firft  offence  :  accordingly,  each  angel  under¬ 
went  eighty-feven  tranfmigrations  upon  earth, 
before  he  animated  the  body  of  a  cow,  which 
holds  the  higheft  rank  among  the  animal  tribes. 
Thefe  different  tranfmigrations  are  fo  many  ffages 
of  expiation,  preparatory  to  a  ftate  of  probation, 
which  commences  as  foon  as  the  angel  tranfmi- 
grates  from  the  body  of  the  cow  into  that  of  a 
human  being :  in  this  fituation  the  Creator  en~ 
larges  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  conftitotes 
him  a  free  agent ;  and  his  good  or  bad  conduft 
haftens  or  retards  the  time  of  his  pardon.  Th£ 
good  are,  at  their  death,  re-united  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  the  wicked  begin  anew  the  sera 
I  of  their  expiation. 

From  this  tradition  it  appears,  that  die  me- 
tempfychofis  is  an  adtual  punishment,  and  that 
the  fouls  which  animate  the  generality  of  the 
brute  creation,  are  nothing  more  than  wicked 
fpirits.  This  explanation^  certainly  not  univer- 
Tally  adopted  in  India.  It  was  probably  invented 
by  fome  devotee  of  a  melancholy  and  rigid  caff, 
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b  o^o  k.  for  the  doctrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
feems -originally  to  have  been  founded  rather  on 
hope  than  fear. 

2  In  fact,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  only 
adopted  at  fir  ft  as  an  idea  that  flattered  and  foothed 
mankind,  and  would  eafily  be  embraced  in  a 
country  where  men,  living  under  the  influence 
of  a  delicious  climate  and  a  mild  government, 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life.  A 
fyftem,  therefore,  which  extended  it  beyond  it’s 
natural  limits  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received. 
It  is  a  confolation  to  an  old  man,  who  fees  him- 
ielf  deferted  by  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  his  enjoyments  will  ftill  remain,  and 
that  his  difTolution  only  opens  a  paffage,  to  ano¬ 
ther  fcene  of  exifte!)ce.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
equally  a  matter  of  confolation  to  the  friends  who 
attend  him  in  his  lad  moments,  to  think,  that  in 
leaving  the  world  he  does  not  relinquifh  the  hopes 
of  rifing  once  more  into  life.  Hence  was  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  dodtrine  of  tranfmigratioq. 
Reafon,  diffatisfied  with  this  illufion,  may  urge  in 
vain,  that  without  recolledtion  there  can  be  no  con¬ 
tinuance  or  identity  of  being  5  and  that  if  a  man 
does  not  remember  that  he  has  exifted,  he  is  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  if  he  had  never  exifted  before; — 

f  -  ,  , 

Sentiment  adopted  what  reafon  difallowed. 

The  fh  after,  no  doubt,  has  given  a  greater  air 
of  fe  verity  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  metempfycho- 
fis,  with  a  view  of  making  it  more  inftrumental 
in  fupporting  the  fyftem  of  morality  neceffary 
to  be  eftablifhed.  Accordingly,  upon  this  idea  of 
tranfmigration  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  punifh- 
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merit,  the  fhafter  explains  the  duties  which  the  B 
angels  were  required  to  perform.  The  principal 
ones  were  charity,  abltinence  from  animal  food, 
and  a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  the  profeffion  of 
their  anceltors.  This  laft-mentioned  prejudice, 
in  which  all  thefe  people  agree,  notwithftanding 
they  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  it’s  origin, 
is  without  example,  unlefs  it  be  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  whole  inflitutions  and  thofe  of 
the  Indians  have  certainly  lome  hillorical  relation 
to  each  other,  which  is  now  unknow’n  to  us.  But 
though  the  Egyptian  laws  eftablifhed  adiltin&ion 
of  ranks,  none  were  held  in  contempt ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  laws  of  Brama,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction,  perhaps,  of  fome  abufes,  feem  to  have 
condemned  one  part  of  the  nation  to  pain  and 
infamy. 

It  is  evident  from  the  civil  code,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  almoft  as  civilized  when  Brama  infti- 
tuted  his  laws,  as  they  are  at  prefent.  Whenever 
a  community  begins  to  affume  a  certain  form,  it 
naturally  divides  into  feveral  claffes,  according 
to  the  variety  and  extent  of  thofe  arts  that  are 
j  neceffary  to  fupply  it’s  demands. 

It  was  doubtlefs  the  intention  of  Brama,  in 
!  confirming  thefe  different  profeffions  by  fanclions 
in  religion,  and  in  confining  the  exercife  of  them 
|  perpetually  to  the  fame  families,  to  give  them  a 
I  Jailing  eftablifhment  on  political  principles }  but 
he  did  not  forefee  that  by  thefe  means  he  Ihould 
obftruCt  the  progrefs  of  difcoveries,  which  in 
future  might  give  rife  to  new  occupations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fcrupulous 
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book  attention  paid  by  the  Indians  at  tnis  day  to  the 
,  »  Jaws  of  Brama,  we  may  affirm  that  induftry  has 

made  no  advances  among  this  people  fince  the 
time  of  this  legiflator;  and  that  they  were  almoft 
as  civilized  as  they  are  at  prefent,  when  they  firft 
received  his  laws.  T  his  remark  is  fuffioent  to  give 
ns  an  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  thefe  people,  who 
have  made  no  improvements  in  knowlege  fince 
an  sera  which  feems  to  be  the  molt  ancient  in 

hiftory.  | 

Different  kinds  of  food  were  preferred  by 

Brama  for  thefe  refpedl'ive  tribes.  Bhe  military* 
and  fome  other  cades*  are  allowed  to  eat  vemfon 
and  mutton;  fome  hufbandmen  and  mechanics 
are  indulged  in  the  ufe  of  Mi;  while  others  live 
only  on  milk  and  vegetables.  The  Bramins  eat. 
nothing  that  has  had  life.  In  general  thefe  people 
are  extremely  fober;  but  their  abdinence  is  more 
or  3efs  rigid,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  labour 
their  profeffions  require.  They  are  married  in 

their  infancy. 

The  extravagant  cudom  of  burying  the  living 
with  the  dead,  has  prevailed  in  the  old  as  well  as 
in  the  new  hemifphere;  among  barbarous  and 
civilized  nations,  in  the  mod  defert  as  in  the  mod 
populous  regions.  Countries  which  never  had 
any  communication  with  each  other,  have  equally 
exhibited  this  cruel  fpeftacle.  Pride,  exceffive 
felf-love,  and  other  padions  or  vices,  may  have 
led  men  into  the  fame  error  in  diderent  climates. 

It  may  however  be  prefumed,  that  a  praftice 
fo  evidently  contrary  to  reafon,  has  been  chiefly 

derived  from  the  doblrine  of  the  refurreclion  of 

the 
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the  body,  and  of  a  future  life.  The  hope  of  be-  B  °l°  K 

ing  ferved  in  the  other  world  by  the  fame  perfons  ' - v — 

who  have  obeyed  us  in  this,  has  been  the  caufe 
of  the  flave  being  facrificed  on  the  tomb  of  his 
matter,  Vid  the  wife  on  the  corpfe  of  her  huf- 
band.  Accordingly,  all  the  records  of  this  kind 
bear  witnefs,  that  thefe  facrifices  are  moft  fre^ 
quentlv  made  upon  the  afhes  of  Princes. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  Indians  ought 
never  to  have  been  led  aftray  by  the  idea  of  fuch 
an  extravagant  cuftom.  Their  prejudice  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  metemplychofis  is  well  know’n.  They 
have  always  believed,  and  probably  they  will  ever 
adhere  to  the  fame  perfuafion,  that  the  foul,  at 
the  diffolution  of  the  body,  goes  to  animate  an¬ 
other.,  and  that  thefe  fuccelfive  and  continual 
tranfmigrations  will  never  ceafe.  How  is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  with  fuch  a  fyftem,  it  can  have  been 
fuppofed  that  the  allies  of  a  wife  would  be  mixed 
with  thofe  of  a  hulband,  from  whom  fhe  was  to  be 
feparated  eternally?  This  is  one  of  thofe  number- 
lefs  inconfiftencies  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
degrade  the  human  mind. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple  this  inftitution  has  been  founded,  till  our 
| opinions  were  determined  upon  this  point  by  the 
publication  of  the  civil  code  of  Indoftan,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Sanfcrit. 

The  widows  of  the  Indians,  whatever  propem 
fity  every  living  creature  may  have  to  it’s  own 
prefervation,  refolve  upon  the  facrifice  of  their 
lives  with  a  degree  of  boldnefs.  If  they  fhould 
recede  from  it,  they  would  be  degraded,  covered 
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with  rags,  devoted  to  the  mean  eft  employments, 
and  defpifed  by  the  lowed  of  the  Oaves.  Thefe 
motives  may  podibly  have  fome  fhaie  in  drength- 
ening  their  refolution  :  but  they  are  chiefly  urged 
on  to  this  defperate  ad  from  the  fear  of  leaving 
an  odious  memory  behind  them  ;  and  of  confign- 
ing  to  infamy  their  children,  whom  they  love  with 
a  degree  of  tendernefs,  which  our  more  obdurate 
hearts  have  never  experienced. 

These  horrid  fcenes  are  fortunately  becoming 
every  day  lefs  frequent.  The  Europeans  never 
permit  them  in  the  territories  over  which  their 
dominion  extends.  Some  Moorifli  Princes  have 
alfo  profcribed  them  in  their  provinces.  Thofe 
among  them  whom  the  third  of  gold  has  induced 
dill  to  fuffer  them,  have  fet  this  permiflion  at  fo 
high  a  price,  that  it  can  feldom  be  purchafed. 
Hut  even  this  difficulty  fometimes  increafes  the 
eagernefs  to  obtain  it.  There  are  women  who 
have  been  know’n  to  devote  themfelves  for  a  long 
time  to  the  mod  humiliating  and  harded  labour, 
in  order  to  colled  the  fums  required  for  this  ex¬ 
travagant  fuicide. 

A  Bramin’s  widow,  young,  beautiful,  am 
engaging,  was  deflrous  of  exhibiting  this  tragi' 
fcene°at  Surat  5  but  her  folicitations  were  no 
complied  with.  The  lady,  full  of  indignation 
took  a  handful  of  burning  coals,  ano,  feemingl 
regardlefs  of  the  pain,  laid  in  a  firm  tone  to  th 
Nabob:  Confider  not  alone  the  tendernefs  of  my  ^ 
and  of  my  f ex  \  fee  with  what  infenfihility  l  hold  th 
fire  in  my  hands ;  and  know  that  with  equal  conftam 

I  fhall  throw  my f elf  into  the  flames, 

'  TruTi 
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Truth,  falfehood,  fhame,  and  all  forts 
civil  or  religious  prejudices  are  therefore  capable 
of  exalting  the  mind  of  man  to  a  contempt  of  life^ 
the  greateft  of  all  bleffings ;  of  death,  the  great- 
eft  of  all  terrors  j  and  of  pain,  the  greateft  of  all 
evils.  Short-fighted  legiflators,  why  have  ye  not 
difcovered  this  powerful  fpring  of  action  ?  Or, 
if  ye  have  know’n  it,  why  have  ye  not  availed  your- 
felves  of  it  to  attach  us  to  our  duties  ?  What  good 
fathers,  what  obedient  children,  what  true  friends, 
what  faithful  citizens  would  ye  not  have  made 
of  us,  by  the  mere  diftribution  of  the  motives  of 
honour  and  flhame?  If  in  the  Malabar  country 
the  fear  of  contempt  urges  a  young  woman  to 
throw  herfelf  into  the  flames ;  in  what  part  of  the 
world  would  not  the  fame  principle  induce  a 
mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  a  wife  to  be 
true  to  her  hufband. 

This  kind  of  courage,  which  is  founded  on  pre¬ 
judice  rather  than  on  character,  is  the  only  one 
the  Indians  poftefs.  In  other  refpefts  they  are  of 
a  weak,  mild,  and  humane  difpofition,  and  almoft: 
ftrangers  to  feveral  of  the  paflions  that  prevail 
among  us.  What  motive  of  ambition  indeed 
could  there  be  among  men  deftined  to  continue 
always  in  the  fame  ftate  ?  The  eonftant  and  re¬ 
peated  exercife  of  the  religious  ceremonies  is  the 
only  pleafure  moft  of  them  enjoy.  They  love 
peaceable  labour  and  an  indolent  life,  and  often 
quote  this  paffage  of  one  of  their  favourite  authors: 
*'Tts  better  to  fit  fill  than  to  walk ;  better  to  fleep 
than  to  awake  j  but  death  is  better  than  all . 

Their  conftitution,  and  the  exceftive  heat  of 
their  climate,  does  not,  as  it  has  often  been  faid, 
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reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  their  fenfual  appetites, 
or  weaken  their  propenfny  to  amorous  pleafures. 
The  multitude  of  courtefans  with  which  thq 
country  abounds,  and  the  attention  of  the  parents 
'to  marry  their  children  before  the  fexes  can  have 
any  intercourfe  with  each  other,  are  proofs  of  the 
violence  of  their  paflions.  They  are  alio  addidt-, 
ed  to  avarice,  the  vice  of  weak  bodies,  and  nar- 

row  minds. 

Their  arts  are  of  little  confequence.  If  w® 
except  their  cottons,  there  is  nothing  that  comes 
from  India  that  has  either  tafte  or  elegance.  The 
fciences  are  kill  more  negleded ;  and  the  know- 
lege  of  the  molt  learned  Rratnins  does  not  go 
beyond  the  calculation  of  an  eclipfe.  Before  th| 
Tartars  had  penetrated  into  this  country,  there 
was  not  a  (ingle  bridge  throw’n  over  the  rivers  to 
make  them  pafiable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wretched  than  the  houfes  of  prayer  they  have 
lately  built.  The  antient  pagodas,  it  is  true, 
akonilli  us  by  their  lolidity  and  extent ;  but  their 
ftrudure  and  ornaments  are  of  the  word  kind. 
Reprefentations  of  animals  and  miracles,  coarfely 
carved  in  brick,  cover  the  outfide  as  well  as  the 
inficle  of  the  walls.  In  the  midft  of  the  temple, 
upon  an  altar  richly  ornamented,  ftands  a  divinity 
of  a  col  offal  fize,  which  is  blackened  by  the  fmoke 
of  the  lights  that  are  conftantly  burning  round  it, 
and  the  front  of  which  is  always  turned  towards 
the  principal  gate,  in  order  that  thofe  among  it  s 
worshippers,  to  whom  the  entrance  of  the  lane* 
tuary  is  forbidden,  may  have  a  view  of  the  objeft 
of  their  adoration.  When  the  people  repair  to 
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their  exercifes  of  devotion,  they  are  ufhered  in  by 
the  found  of  mufic,  and  they  carry  fans  for  the 
purpofe  of  keeping  off  infedls.  The  mode  of 
doing  homage  to  the  idol,  is  by  fongs,  dances, 
and  offerings.  If  the  reputation  of  the  divinity 
be  fpread  far  abroad,  thoufands  of  pilgrims,  in 
large  caravans,  are  feen  docking  in  from  the  mod 
diftant  places,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  their  journey, 
jare  treated  with  the  mod;  generous  hofpitality. 
Thefe  pious  fanatics  are  never  flopped  in  thefe 
laborious  expeditions  by  the  neceflity  of  paying 
to  the  Mogul  government  a  tribute  proportioned 
to  their  quality. 

I  The  military  clafs  have  chofen  to  fix  their  refi- 
dence  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  penin- 
Tula  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  inferior  tribes* 
IHence  it  has  happened,  that  all  the  powers  who 
ihave  attacked  India  on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  have 
met  with  fo  little  refiftance.  It  may  not  be  im~ 
jproper  to  remind  thofe  philofophers,  who  main¬ 
tain  that  man  is  an  animal  deftined  tofubfift  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the  military  people 
who  indulge  in  animal  food,  are  more  robufl, 
courageous  and  animated,  and  live  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  other  clafles  who  feed  upon  vege¬ 
tables.  It  mu  ft  however  be  acknowleged,  that 
the  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
iand  fouth,  is  of  too  uniform  a  caft  to  be  attributed 
|entirely  to  the  particular  kind  of  nouriftiment 
they  ufe.  On  one  hand,  the  cold,  the  elafticity  of 
the  air,  lefs  fertility,  and  more  labour  and  exer- 
cife,  with  a  more  varied  kind  of  life ;  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  increafe  the  appetite  and  the  ftrength, 
excite  a  fpirit  of  refolution  and  activity,  and  give 
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a  firmer  tone  and  a  longer  power  of  duration  to 
the  organs  :  on  the  other,  the  heats  of  the  iouthj 
together  with  great  quantities  of  fruit,  the  facility 
of  fubfifting  without  an  active  life,  a  conftant 
perfpiration,  a  more  free  and  lavifh  ufe  of  the 
means  conducive  to  population,  more  indulgence 
in  effeminate  pleafures,  and  a  fedantry  and  uni- 
form  courfe  of  existence ;  thefe  feveral  circum* 
fiances,  while  they  increafe  the  number  of  births, 
occafion  a  fpeedier  diffolution.  Upon  the  whole 
k  fhould  feem,  that  though  man  was  not  by  nature 
formed  to  confume  the  flefh  of  animals,  he  is 
endued  with  a  power  of  accommodating  himfelf 
to  the  various  modes  of  life  that  prevail  in  every 
different  climate  5  he  therefore  feeds  upon  the 
fpoils  of  the  chace,  upon  the  produce  of  the 
waters,  or  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  be¬ 
comes  either  a  fhepherd  or  a  huibandman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  foil  he  in¬ 
habits. 

The  religion  of  Brama,  though  fimple  in  it’s 
origin,  is  divided  into  eighty-three  feCts,  which 
a crree  in  lome  fundamental  points,  and  have  no 
deputes  about  the  reft:  they  live  in  amity  with 
men  of  all  profeffions,  becaufe  their  own  does  no! 
oblige  them  to  make  profelytes.  The  Indian' 
feldom  admit  ftrangers  to  their  worfhip,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  extreme  reluctance.  This  was  in  fom? 
meafure  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  a 
appears  from  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  th 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans:  and  thougl 
it  has  occafioned  lefs  ravages  than  the  zeal  0 
making  converts,  yet  ftiil  it  prevents  the  inter 
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fcourfe  of  fociety,  and  raifes  an  additional  barrier 
Detween  one  people  and  another. 

When  we  confider  how  bounteoufly  nature  has 
provided  for  the  happinefs  of  thefe  fertile  coun¬ 
tries,  where  every,  want  is  eafily  fupphed;  and 
where  the  compaftionate  call  and  moral  fyftem  of 
the  natives  render  them  equally  averfe  from  per¬ 
secution  and  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  we  cannot 
Help  lamenting  that  a  barbarous  inequality  Ihould 
lave  diftinguifhed  one  part  of  the  nation  by  power 
iind  privileges,  while  wretchednefs  and  infamy 
lire  allotted  to  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  What 
ban  be  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  abufe  of  reafon  ? 
it  muft  doubtlefs  be  traced  to  that  principle 
vhich  has  been  the  conftant  fource  of  all  the  cala¬ 
mities  that  have  befallen  the  inhabitants  of  this 
*lobe. 

We  need  only  fuppofe  that  a  powerful  people, 
vith  few  lights  to  direct  them,  adopt  an  original, 
trror,  which  ignorance  brings  into  credit:  this 
:rror  foon  becomes  general,  and  is  made  the  bafts 
j>f  an  entire  fyftem  of  politics  and  morality;  and 
nen  foon  begin  to  find  that  their  moft  innocent 
)ropenftties  are  in  oppofttion  with  their  duties, 
n  order  to  conform  to  this  new  plan  of  morality, 
berpetual  violence  muft  be  offered  to  the  plan  of 
iature.  This  continual  ftruggle  will  introduce  a 
noft  amazing  contrariety  into  their  manners ;  and 
Ihe  nation  will  be  compofed  of  a  fet  of  wretches, 
vho  will  pafs  their  lives  in  mutually  tormenting 
bach  other,  and  accufing  nature.  Such  is  the 
bidture  of  all  the  people  upon  earth,  excepting, 
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perhaps,  a  few  focieties  of  favages.  Abfurd  pre¬ 
judices  have  perverted  human  reafon,  and  even, 
{lifted  that  inftind  which  teaches  animals  to  refill 
opprefiion  and  tyranny.  Multitudes  of  the  human* 
race  really  believe  themfelves  to  be  the  property 
of  a  fmall  number  of  men  who  opprefs  them. 

Such  is  the  fatal  progrefs  of  that  original  error, 
which  impofture  has  either  produced  or  kept  up 
in  the  mind,  of  man.  May  true  knowlege  revive 
thofe  rights  of  reafonable  beings,  which  to  be  re- 
covered,  need  only  to  be  felt  L  Sages  of  the  earth, 
philofophers  of  every  nation,  it  is  your’s  alone  to 
make  laws,  by  pointing  out  thefe  rights  to  your 
fellow-citizens..  Take  the  glorious  refolution  to. 
indrudt  your  fellow- creatures,  and  be  allured,  that 
if  truth  is  longer  in  diffufmg  and  edablidnng  it- 
felf  than  error ;  yet  it’s  empire  is  more  fohd  and 
lading.  Error  padeth  away  j'  but  truth  remains. 
Mankind,  allured  by  the  expe&ation  of  happinefs, 
-  the  road  to  which  you  will  diew  them,  will  liden 
to  you  with  attention..  Excite  a  fLnfe  of  fhame  in 
the  breads  of  thofe  numerous  hireling  flaves,  who 
are  always  ready,  at  the  command  of  their  maders, 
to  dedroy  their  fellow-citizens.  Roufe  all  the 
powers  of  human  nature  to  oppofe  this  fubver- 
iion  of  focial  laws..  Teach  mankind  that  li¬ 
berty  is  the  inditution  of  God authority  that  o 
man.  Expofe  thofe  myderiogs  arts  which  hole 
the  world  in  chains  and  darknefs :  let  the  peop  < 
be  fendble  how  far  their  credulity  has  been  im 
pofed  upon-,  let  them  re-affume  with  one  accorc 
the  ufe  of  their  faculties,  and  vindicate  the  ho 
nour  of  the  human  race. 
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Beside  the  natives,  the  Portuguefe  found  Mo¬ 
hammedans  in  India,  fome  of  whom  came  from 
the  borders  of  Africa*  Moil  of  them  were  de¬ 
pendents  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  either  fettled 
here  or  made  i'ncurdons.  They  had  pofiefled 
themfelves  of  all  the  countries,  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
by  the  force  of  arms.  The  mod  enterprizing  among 
:hem  had  afterwards  pafled  this  river,  and  pene- 
:rated  by  degrees  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  the 
Safi.  On  this  immenfe  continent  they  became  the 

m 

fablors  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were  treated 
yith  diflinguifhed  refpedt  by  all  the  fovereigns 
vho  wiped  to  keep  up  an  intercourfe  with  thefe 
countries.  Here  they  multiplied  exceedingly; 
or  as  their  religion  allowed  poligamy,  they  mar- 
jied  in  every  place  where  they  made  any  flay. 

Their  fuccefs  was  flill  more  rapid  and  lading 
n  the  iflands  that  lie  fcattered  in  this  ocean.  The 
yant  of  commerce  procured  them  the  bed  recep- 
ion  both  from  princes  and  their  fubjedls.  They 
oon  rofe  to  the  highed  dignities  in  thefe  petty 
[bates,  and  became  the  arbiters  of  government. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  fuperiority  of  their 
fnowlege,  and  the  fupport  they  received  from 
heir  country,  to  eftablifh  an  univerlal  dominion. 
The  defpots  and  their  vafTals,  in  order  to  ingra- 
iate  themfelves  with  them,  abandoned  a  religion 
jo  which  they  had  no  great  attachment,  for  new 
opinions  which  were  to  procure  them  fome  ad¬ 
vantages.  This  facridce  was  the  lefs  difficult  for 
hem,  as  the  preachers  of  the  Koran  made  no 
truple  of  mixing  ancient  fuperditions  among 
jhofe  they  wifhed  to  edablifh. 
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book  These  Mohammedan  Arabs,  who  were  apoftles 
and  merchants  at  the  fame  time,  had  already  pro- 
pagated  their  religion  by  purchasing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  flaves,  to  whom,  after  they  had  been  cir- 
cumcifed  and  inftrudled  in  their  doctrine,  they 
gave  their  freedom;  but  as  a  certain  pride  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  mixing  their  blood  with  that  of 
thefe  freedmen*  the  latter  have  in  procefs  of  time 
become  a  diftinct  people,  inhabiting  the  coaft  of 
the  Indian  peninfula  from  Goa  to  Madrafs.  They 
underftand  neither  the  Perfian,  the  Arabian,  nor 
the  Moorifh  language,  and  confine  themfelves  to 
that  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live*  Their 
religion  is  a  fpecies  of  Miohammedanifm  extremely 
corrupted  by  Indian  fuperftitions.  On  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  where  they  are  know’n  by  the 
name  of  Coolies,  they  are  brokers,  fecretaries, 
merchants  and  failors ;  and  on  the  ivialaoar  coaft, 
where  they  are  called  Pooliahs,  they  exeicife  the 
fame  proiefiions,  though  with  lefs  credit;  for 
their  avaricious,  falie,  and  fanguinary  characters 
occafion  a  general  miftruft* 

ConGu£l  of  Indostan,  which  has  fince  been  almoft  entirely 
tuguefe^on”  reduced  by  war  under  a  foreign  yoke,  was,  at  the 
coaftMalabar  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe,  divided  between  the 
kings  of  Cambaya,  Pelhi,  Bifnagar,  Narzingin 
and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoned  feveral  fo- 
vereigns,  more  or  lefs  powerful,  among  their  tri¬ 
butaries.  The  laft  of  thefe  rnonarchs,  who  i 
better  know’n  by  the  name  of  Zamonn,  whicl 
anfwers  to  that  of  emperor,  than  by  the  name  c 
his  capital  city,  pofTeffed  the  moft  maritime  ftates 
and  his  empire  extended  over  all  the  Malabar. 
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|  There  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  when  the 
Arabs  began  to  eflablifh  themfelves  in  India  in 
'the  eighth  century,  the  king  of  Malabar  was  fo 
!  highly  pleafed  with  their  religion,  that  he  not 
i  only  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  but  alfo 
refolved  to  end  his  days  at  Mecca.  Calicut,  the 
.place  where  he  embarked,  attracted  fo  much  the 
I  notice  and  refped  of  the  Moors,  that  they  infen- 
fibly  acquired  the  habit  of  carrying  their  fhips 
!  there.  This  port,  however  inconvenient  and 
,  dangerous  it  was,  became,  from  the  mere  effed  of 
I  this  fuperflition,  the  richeft  ftaple  of  thefe  countries, 
j Precious  {tones,  pearls,  amber,  ivory,  china-ware, 
gold  and  filver,  filks  and  cottons,  indigo,  fugar, 
fpices,  valuable  woods,  perfumes,  beautiful  var- 
jnifhes,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  luxuries  of  life, 
were  brought  there  from  all  parts  of  the  EafL 
iSome  of  thefe  rich  commodities  came  by  fea;  but 
as  navigation  was  neither  fo  fafe,  nor  purfued  with 
fo  much  fpirit  as  it  hath  been  fince,  a  great  part 
I  of  them  was  conveyed  by  land  on  the  backs  of 
.oxen  and  elephants. 

Ga  ma,  informed  of  thefe  particulars  at  Me¬ 
linda,  where  he  touched,  took  an  able  pilot  from 
thence  to  condud  him  to  that  port  in  which  com¬ 
merce  was  the  moft  flourifning.  Here  he  fortu¬ 
nately  met  with  a  Moor  of  Tunis,  who  under- 
{ flood  the  Portuguefe  language,  and  who  having 
been  an  aftonifhed  witnefs  of  the  exploits  of  thefe 
people  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary ,  had  conceived  an 
attachment  for  them,  which  rofe  fuperior  to  his 
prejudices.  This  prediledion  engaged  the  Moor 
to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power  in  the 
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fervice  of  thefe  people,  who  placed  an  implicit 
confidence  in  him.  He  procured  Gama  an  au¬ 
dience  of  the  Zamorin,  who  propofed  an  alliance, 
and  atreaty  of  commerce  with  the  king  his  mafter. 
This  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded, 
when  the  Muflulmen  found  means  to  excite  fufpi- 
cions  againft  a  rival  power,  whofe  courage,  a&i- 
vity  and  knowlege  they  dreaded.  The  reports 
they  made  to  him  of  the  ambition  and  reftlefs 
fpirit  of  the  Portuguefe,  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
on  the  mind  of  the  prince,  that  he  refolved  tQ 
deftroy  thofe  adventurers  to  whom  he  had  juft  be¬ 
fore  given  fo  favourable  a  reception. 

Gama,  apprized  of  this  change  by  his  faithful 
Wide,  fent  his  brother  back  to  the  fleet,  with  the 
following  inftrudtions :  If  you  fhould  hear  that  I 
am  throw 'n  into  prifon^  or  put  to  deaths  I  forbid  youy 
as  your  commander ,  either  to  come  to  my  ajjiftance ,  or 
avenge  my  death  ;  fet  fail  immediately ,  and  inform  the 
king  of  the  particulars  of  our  voyage . 

Fortunately  the  Portuguefe  were  not  re¬ 
duced  to  thefe  extremities.  The  Zamorin,  how¬ 
ever  deflrous,  did  not  dare  to  carry  his  defign  into 
execution ;  and  the  admiral  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  fleet.  After  making  fome  well-timed  re- 
prifals,  which  procured  a  reftitution  of  the  mer- 
chandife  and  of  the  hoftages  he  had  left  in  Cali¬ 
cut,  he  failed  for  Europe. 

It  is  impofllble  to  defcribe  the  joy  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Lifbon  on  his  return.  The  inhabitants 
beheld  themfelves  on  the  point  of  eftablilhing  the 
richeft  commerce  in  the  world,  and  being  as 

much  addidled  to  fuperflition  as  to  avarice,  flat- 
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tered  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fhould  B  0X°  K 
propagate  their  religion,  either  by  peifuafion,  or  v 
by  the  force  of  arms.  The  popes,  who  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  confirming  their  opinion  of 
their  fupreme  authority  upon  earth,  gave  the 
Portuguefe  ail  the  coafts  they  fhould  difcover  in 
the  Eaft,  and  infpired  this  little  date  with  all  the 
folly  of  conquefl. 

Numbers  were  eager  to  embark  on  board  the 
new  fleet  that  was  fitted  out  for  the  expedition  to 
j India.  Thirteen  vefleU  that  failed  from  the  Ta- 
;ous,  under  the  command  of  Alvares  Cabral,  ar*-  v 
irived  at  Calicut,  and  reftored  -feme  of  the  Zamo- 
irin’s  fubjedts,  whom  Gama  had  carried  away  with 
him.  Thefe  Indians  fpoke  in  the  mod  favourable 
terms  of  the  treatment  they  had  received;  but  it 
^  was  a  long  time  before  the  Zamorin  was  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Portuguefe ;  the  Moorifh  party  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  people  of  Calicut,  feduced  by 
their  intrigues,  maflacred  fifty  or  the  adventurers. 

Cabral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all  the  Arabian  veflels 
;  jn  the  harbour,  cannonaded  the  town,  and  then 
failed  firft  to  Cochin,  and  afterwards  to  Cananor. 

The  kings  of  both  thefe  towns  gave  him  fpices, 

!  offered  him  gold  and  filver,  and  propofed  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  him  againfl  the  Zamonn,  to  whom  they 
|  were  tributaries.  The  kings  of  Gnor,  Culan,  and 
feveral  other  princes  made  the  fame  overtures; 

|  flattering  themfelves  that  they  fhould  all  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  tribute  they  paid  to  the  Zamorin, 
that  they  fhould  extend  tne  frontiers  of  their  do¬ 
minions,  and  lee  their  harbours  crowded  with  the 
!i  fpoils  of  Afia.  This  general  infatuation  procured 
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book  t0  the  Portuguefe  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  the 
^  whole  country  of  Malabar,  that  wherever  they 

appeared,  they  gave  the  law*  No  fovereign  was 
fufrered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  un^ 
lefs  he  would  acknowlege  himfelf  dependent  on 
the  court  of  Lifbon,  give  leave  that  a  citadel 
fhould  be  built  in  his  capital,  and  fell  his  mer- 
chandife  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  buyer.  The 
foreign  merchant  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
Portuguefe  had  completed  their  lading;  and  no 
perfon  was  inhered  to  navigate  thefe  feas  without 
producing  paffports  from  them.  The  wars  in 
which,  they  were  unavoidably  engaged,  gave  little 
interruption  to  their  trade;  with  a  fmall  number 
of  men  they  defeated  numerous  armies;  their 
enemies  met  with  them  every  where,  and  always 
fled  before  them ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  fhips 
of  the  Moors,  of  the  Zamorin  and  his  dependants, 
no  longer  dared  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  Portuguefe,  thus  become  the  conquerors 
of  the  Eafl,  were  perpetually  fending  rich 
cargoes  to  their  own  country,  which  refounded 
with  the  fame  of  their  exploits.  The  port  of 
Lifbon  gradually  became  the  refort  of  all  the 
traders  in  Europe,  and  the  grand  mart  of  Indian 
commodities;  for  the  Portuguefe,  who  brought 
them  immediately  from  India,  fold  them  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  merchants  of  other  nations. 

To  fecure  and  extend  thefe  advantages,  it  be¬ 
came  neceffary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  reflection  to 
correct  and  flrengthen  what  had  hitherto,  been 
the  offspring  of  chance,  of  a  Angular  intrepidity, 
and  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumflances.  It 
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was  necefiary  to  edablifh  a  fydem  of  power  and 
commerce,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
extenfive  enough  to  take  in  all  objects,  fhould  be 
fo  well  connected,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  grand 
edifice  intended  to  be  raided,  fhould  mutually 
drengthen  each  other.  Notwithflanding  the  in¬ 
formation  the  court  of  Lifbon  had  received  from 
the  accounts  tranfmitted  from  India,  and  the 
iteftimony  of  thofe  who  had  hitherto  been  intruded 
-with  the  management  of  it’s  intereds  in  that 
iquarter;  it  wifely  repofed  all  it's  confidence  in 
Alphonfo  Albuquerque,  the  mod  difcerning  of 
all  the  Portuguefe  who  had  vifited  Ada. 

The  new  viceroy  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation  :  he  found  it  neceffary  that  Portugal 
jfhould  have  a  fettlement  which  might  eafily  be 
defended,  where  there  was  a  good  harbour  and  a 
wholefome  air,  and  where  the  Portuguefe  might 
refrefh  themfelves,  after  the  fatigues  of  their  paf- 
jfage  from  Europe.  With  this  view  he  cad  his 
eyes  upon  Goa,  which  he  forefaw  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  acquifition  to  Lifbon. 

Goa,  which  rifes  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea¬ 
tre,  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  coad  of 
Malabar,  upon  an  idand  feparated  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  the  two  branches  of  a  river,  which 
Iffuing  from  the  Balagate  mountains,  Jails  into  the 
Jea  at  the  didance  of  three  leagues  from  the  city, 
jafter  having  formed  under  it’s  walls  one  of  the 
idned  harbours  in  the  world.  Numerous  canals 
formed  entirely  by  the  hand  of  nature,  thick 
woods  with  very  good  roads  through  them,  mea¬ 
dows  enamelled  with  an  indnite  variety  of  dowers, 
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o  K  villas  in  the  moft  pleafing  fituations ;  all  contri- 
bute  to  render  this  a  delightful  ifland,  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  which  may  be  about  ten  leagues; 
and  the  land  exhibits  an  agreeable  variety  of 
vallies  and  rifing  grounds.  Before  the  entrance 
into  the  road,  we  obferve  the  two  peninfulas  of 
Salfette  and  Barda,  which  ferve  the  double  pur- 
pofes  of  defence  and  ihelter  to  the  city.  They 
are  guarded  by  forts  lined  with  artillery,  where  all 
fhips  are  obliged  to  ftop  before  they  come  to  an 
anchor  in  the  harbour. 

Goa,  though  not  fo  confiderable  at  that  time 
as  it  has  been  fmce,  was  looked  upon  as  the  molt 
advantageous  poll  in  India.  It  belonged  to  the 
king  of  the  Decan;  but  Jdalcan,  who  was  intrud¬ 
ed  with  the  government  of  it,  had  affumed  an 
independency,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  his 
power  in  Malabar.  While  this  ufurper  was  pur¬ 
ging  his  fchemes  on  the  continent,  Albuquerque 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Goa,  took  the  city 
by  ftorm,  and  acquired  this  valuable  advantage 
with  very  iktie  lofs. 

Idalcan,  informed  of  the  lofs  he  had  iuftained, 
did  not  nefitate  a  moment  what  meafures  he 
fhonld  take.  In  conjunction  even  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  his  enemies,  who  were  alinoit  as  much  in- 
terefted  in  this  matter  as  himfelf,  he  marched  to¬ 
wards  the  capital,  with  a  degree7  of  expedition 
never  before  know’n  in  that  country.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  having  no  firm  footing  there,  and  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  preferve  their  conqueft,  re¬ 
treated  to  their  fhips  which  kept  their  ftation  in 

the  harbour,  and  fent  to  Cochin  for  a  reinforce- 
*  ment. 
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ment.  While  they  were  waiting  for  it,  their 
provifions  failed.  Idalcan  offered  them  a  fupply, 
giving  them  to  underftand,  That  he-cbcfe  to  con - 
quer  by  arms ,  and  not  by  famine.  It  was  cuftomary 
at  that  time,  in  the  Indian  wars,  for  the  armies 
to  fuffer  provifions  to  be  carried  to  their  enemies. 
Albuquerque  rejedted  the  offer  made  him,  with 
this  reply,  That  he  would  receive  no  prefents  from 
Idalcan  till  they  were  friends .  The  fuccour  he 
hourly  expected  never  arrived. 

This  difappointment  determined  him  to  retreat, 
and  to  poftpone  the  execution  of  his  darling  pro¬ 
ject  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  which  pre- 
fented  itfelf  a  few  months  after.  Idalcan  being 
obliged  to  take  the  field  again  to  preferve  his  do¬ 
minions  from  abfolute  deftrudtion,  Albuquerque 
made  a  hidden  attack  upon  Goa, -which  he  carried 
by  ftorm,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  the  place.  As 
the  harbour  of  Calicut  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
ceafed  to  be  frequented  by  the  Arabian  veffels,  all 
it’s  trade  and  riches  were  transferred  to  this  city, 
which  became  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portuguefe 
fettlernents  in  India. 

The  natives  of  the  country  were  too  weak,  too 
difpirited,  and  too  much  at  variance,  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprifing  nation.  No¬ 
thing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  guard  againft 
the  Egyptians,  nor  was  the  leaft  precaution  either 
omitted  or  negledied. 

Egypt,  whic|i  is  confidered  as  the  parent  of  all 
hiflorical  antiquities,  the  fource  of  policy,  and  the 
nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences,  after  having  remained 
for  ages  in  a  flate  of  ieparation  from  the  reft  of 

the 
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book  the  world,  who  were  held  in  contempt  by  this 
I#  wife  country,  underftood  and  pra&ifed  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  inhabitants  had  long  neglected  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  did  not  certainly  ex- 
pe£fc  any  great  advantages,  and  dire&ed  their 
courle  towards  the  Indian  ocean,  which  was  the 
true  channel  of  wealth. 

Struck  with  the  fituation  of  this  country  be¬ 
tween  two  feas,  one  of  which  opens  the  road  to 
the  Eaft,  and  the  other  to  the  Weft,  Alexander 
formed  the  defign  of  fixing  the  feat  of  his  empire 
in  Eoypt,  and  of  making  it  the  center  of  trade  to 
the  whole  world.  This  prince,  who  had  more 
difcernment  than  any  other  conqueror,  faw  that  if 
it  were  poffible  to  form  an  union  between  his  pre- 
fent  and  future  acquifitions,  he  mu  ft  make  choice 
of  a  country  which  nature  feems  to  have  placed, 
as  it  were,  in  contact  with  Africa  and  Afia  to 
connect  them  with  Europe.  The  premature  death 
of  the  greateft  commander  that  hiftory  and  fable 
have  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
would  for  ever  have  annihilated  thefe  vaft  pro¬ 
jects,  had  they  not  been  in  part  purfued  by 
Ptolemy,  one  of  his  lieutenants ;  who,  upon  the 
divifion  of  the  moft  magnificent  fpoil  ever  know’n, 

claimed  Egypt  for  his  fhare. 

In  the  reign  of  this  new  fovereign  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  fucceffors,  commerce  made  prodigious 
improvements.  Alexandria  was  the  mart  of  the 
merchandife  that  came  from  India,  and  the  port 
of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  put  into  a  ftate 
fit  to  receive  them.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 

communication  between  the  two  cities,  a  canal 

was 
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was  digged,  which  iffued  from  one  of  the  branches  B  0  0  K 

O  ZD  A« 

of  the  Nile,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Gulph.  By  the  fkilful  management  of  feve- 
ral  dreams,  and  by  a  great  number  of  fluices 
conflrudted  with  ingenuity,  the  canal  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  length  of  fifty  leagues ;  it’s  breadth 
was  five  and  twenty  toifes,  and  it’s  depth  was 
made  fufficient  for  the  fhips  it  was  intended  to 
bear.  This  magnificent  work,  for  fome  philofo- 
phical  reafons,  the  detail  of  which  would  take  up 
itoo  much  of  our  time,  was  not  attended  with  thofe 
advantages  that  were  expected  from  it  j  fo  that  it 
fell  to  ruin  imperceptibly. 

The  Government  attempted,  by  every  pofiible 
means,  to  fupply  the  want  of  it.  In  the  midfl  of 
thofe  barren  and  parched  up  defarts  through 
which  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs,  different  inns  were 
eflablifhed,  and  repertories  of  water  formed, 
where  the  travellers  with  their  caravans  refrefhed 
themfelves  and  their  camels, 

A  writer,  who  has  entered  deeply  into  this 
fubjedt,  and  whofe  accounts  we  follow,  tells  us, 
that  fome  of  the  numerous  veffels  that  were  built 
in  confequence  of  thefe  connexions,  traded  only 
in  the  gulph  with  the  Arabians  and  Abyffinians. 

Among  thofe  which  ventured  out  into  the  main 
ocean,  fome  failed  fouthward  to  the  right  along 
the  eaflern  coafls  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar ;  while  others,  fleering  to  the  left 
towards  the  Perfian  gulph,  went  even  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  to  trade  with  the  people  on  it’s 
banks,  particularly  with  the  Greeks,  whom  Alex¬ 
ander  had  brought  there  with  him  in  his  expedi¬ 
tions. 
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BOOK  tions.  Others,  grow’n  ftill  more  enterprifing  from 
^  *•  t  the  hopes  of  gain,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  traverfed  the  coaftof  Malabar,  aftd 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  know’n  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Taprobane.  A  very 
fmall  number  pafifed  through  the  Coromandel  to 
go  up  the  river  Ganges,  as  far  as  Polybotra,  a 
town  the  moft  celebrated  in  India  on  account  of 
it’s  riches.  Thus  induftry  proceeded  by  gradual 
advances,  from  one  river  or  coaft  to  another,  to 
appropriate  the  productions  of  thofe  countries 
that  abound  moft  in  fruits,  flowers,  perfumes, 
precious  ftones,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  volup¬ 
tuous  luxury. 

The  boats  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  expeditions 


were  long  and  flat,  not  unlike  thofe  that  are  feen 
upon  the  Nile.  Before  the  invention  of  the  corn* 
pafs,  in  confequence  of  which  larger  veflels,  car¬ 
rying  more  fail,  were  fitted  out  for  the  main 
ocean ;  it  was  neceflary  to  row  clofe  to  the  fhore, 
and  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  coaft  from  one 
point  of  land  to  another.  The  fldes  of  the  fhips 
were  alfo  made  lefs,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  wind  over  them  ;  and  the  fhips  were  more 
fh allow,  left  they  fhould  ftrike  againft  rocks, 
fandsx  or  (hallows.  Thus  a  voyage,  not  fo  long 
by  one-third  as  thofe  which  are  now  performed 
in  lefs  than  fix  months,  fometimes  lafted  five  years 
or  more.  The  deficiency  of  the  fhips  in  fize, 
was  then  fupplied  by  numbers ;  and  the  difad- 
vantages  of  flow  failing  were  compenfated  by  the 
frequent  fleets  that  were  fitted  out. 
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The  Egyptians  exported  to  India  the  fame  ar¬ 
ticles  that  have  been  carried  there  ever  fi nee,  to 
wit,  woollen  manufactures,'  iron,  lead,  copper, 
feme  fmall  pieces  of  workm&nfhip  in  glafs  and 
filver,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  ebony,  tortoife- 
{hell,  white  and  printed  linens,  filks,  pearls,  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  cinnamon,  fpices,  and  particularly 
frankincenfe>  which  was  a  perfume  the  moft  in 
efteem,  from  ids  being  ufed  in  divine  worfhip, 
and  contributing  to  the  gratification  of  princes* 
It  fold  at  fo  high  a  price,  that  the  merchants  adul¬ 
terated  under  pretence  of  improving  it.  So  ap~ 
prehenfive  is  avarice  of  being  defrauded  by  po¬ 
verty,  that  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
making  it  were  naked  ;  having  only  a  girdle  about 
jtheir  loins,  the  ends  of  which  were  feaied  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  manufacture. 

All  the  fea-faring  and  trading  nations  in  the 
Mediterranean  retorted  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  to 
purchafe  the  productions  of  India.  When  Car¬ 
thage  and  Corinth  became  the  victims  of  the  vices- 
(introduced  by  their  opulence,  the  Egyptians  were 
themfelves  obliged  to  export  the  riches  with  which 
thefe  cities  formerly  loaded  their  own  velfels.  As 
their  maritime  power  increafed,  they  extended 
their  navigation  as  far  as  Cadiz.  They  could 
fcarcelv  fupply  the  demands  of  Rome,  the  luxury 
of  which  kept  pace  with  it’s  conquefts ;  at  the 
jfame  time  that  the  Egyptians  themfelves  were 
|  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  extravagance,  that  the 
accounts  given  of  it  have  the  air  of  romance. 
Cleopatra,  with  whom  their  empire  and  hiftory 
expired,  was  as  profufe  as  fhe  was.  libidinous. 

But 
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book  Hut  notwithflanding  thefe  incredible  expences^ 

^  t  tEe  advantages  they  derived  from  the  Indian  trade 

were  fo  greats  that  after  they  were  fuboued  and 
plundered,  lands,  provifions,  and  merchandife, 
bore  double  the  price  at  Rome.  If  Pliny  may 
be  credited,  the  conqueror,  by  reinftating  the 
conquered  in  this  fource  of  opulence,  which  was 
calculated  rather  to  flatter  their  vanity  than  to 
aggrandife  their  power,  gained  twenty  thoufand 
per  cent.  Though  it  be  evident  that  this  calcu¬ 
lation  is  exaggerated,  we  may  from  thence  form 
a  conjefture  of  the  profits  that  muft  have  been 
gained  in  thofe  diflant  ages,  when  the  Indians 
were  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  own  in- 

tereft. 

While  the  Romans  had  virtue  enough  to 
preferve  the  power  acquired  by  their  anceflors, 
Egypt  contributed  greatly  to  fupport  the  dignity 
of  the  empire  by  the  riches  it  poured  into  it  from 
India.  But  the  fulnefs  of  luxury,  like  the  corpu¬ 
lency  of  the  body,  is  a  fymptom  of  approaching 
decay.  This  vaft  empire  funk  under  it’s  own 
weight,  and,  like  levers  of  wood  or  metal,  whofe 
excefiive  length  contributes  to  their  weaknefs* 
it  broke,  and  was  divided  into  two  immenfo 
parts. 

Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  eaftern  empire, 
which  lafted  longer  than  the  weftern;  becaufe  it 
was  not  attacked  fo  early,  or  with  fo  much  vi¬ 
gour.  If  riches  could  have  fupplied  the  place  of 
courage,  it,s  iituation  and  refources  would  even 
have  made  it  invincible.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
this  empire  had  nothing  except  ftratagem  to  op- 
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pofe  againft  an  enemy,  who*  to  the  enthufiafm  ®  °I°  K 

bf  a  new  religion,  joined  all  the  ftrength  of  an  w — +**** 

Uncivilized  people*  A  torrent,  the  fwell  of  which 

*vas  thus  increafmg  from  the  ravages  it  made*  was 

jiot  to  be  flopped  by  fo  flight  a  barrier*  In  the 

feventh  century  it  fwept  away  feveral  provinces* 

iind  Egypt  among  the  reft  1  which,  after  having 

been  one  of  the  principal  empires  of  antiquity* 

jtnd  the  model  of  all  modern  monarchies,  was  at 

ength  deftined  to  fink  into  that  ftate  of  languor 

iind  oblivion,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Greeks  comforted  themfelves  under  this 
nisfortune,  on  finding  that  the  wars  of  the  Sara- 
j:ens  had  diverted  the  ftream  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
merce  from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople*  by  two 
|:hannels  already  well  know’n.  One  of  thefe  was 
fie  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  ufual  to 
mbark  to  go  up  the  Phafis  $  at  firft  upon  large 
refiels,  and  afterwards  upon  fmaller  ones,  which 
-ailed  as  far  as  Serapanna;  from  whence,  in  four 
>r  five  days,  the  merchants  conveyed  their  com¬ 
modities  by  land-carriage  to  the  river  Cyrus, 
vhich  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  Having  crofled 
his  tempeftuous  ocean,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
f  the  Oxus,  which  extended  almoft  as  far  as  the 
ource  of  the  Indus,  and  from  whence  they  re- 
urned  the  fame  way,  laden  with  the  treafures  of 
j\fia.  Such  was  one  of  the  means  of  communi- 
ation  between  this  continent,  always  naturally 
ich,  and  that  of  Europe,  which  was  then  poor* 
j.nd  ravaged  by  it’s  own  inhabitants. 

The  other  channel  of  communication  was  more 
jimple.  The  Indian  vefiels,  failing  from  different 

Vol.  I.  I  coafts, ' 
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book  Goads*  paffed  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  depofited 
their  cargoes  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
whence  they  were  carried  in  a  day  or  two  to  Pal¬ 
myra,  and  were  fent  off  to  the  coafts  of  Syria, 
from  that  city;  which  undoubtedly  owed  it’s 
origin  to  the  idea  of  it's  ferving  for  that  kind  of 
ilaple,  eftablifhed  in  one  of  thofe  very  uncommon 
parts  of  Arabia,  where  trees,  water,  and  a  foil 
fufceptible  of  cultivation,  are  to  be  found.  This 
city,  though  fituated  between  the  two  great  em¬ 
pires,  of  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  was  Hill  for  a 
long  time  allowed  to  remain  neuter.  It  was  at 
length  fubdued  by  Trajan,  who  did  not  withdraw 
any  of  it’s  riches  from  it.  It  was  even  during  the 
courfe  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  it  s  being 
a  Roman  colony,  that  thofe  temples,  porticos  and 
palaces,  were  raifed  within  it’s  walls,  after  the 
model  of  the  Greek  architecture  >  and  the  ruins 
of  which,  fo  accurately  delineated,  have  lately 
excited  fo  much  of  our  admiration  and  aftonifh- 
ment.  The  profperities  of  this  celebrated  city 
became  fatal  to  it,  fince  they  determined  the 
queen  to  attempt  to  throw  off  an  allegiance  whicl 
was  not  oppreffive  :  it  was  utterly  rumed  b] 
Aurelian.  fL  his  emperor,  it  is  true,  afterward 
permitted  a  few  citizens,  who  had  fuivived  th 
calamities  of  their  country,  to  reftore  it,  and  to  liv 
there  :  but  it  is  a  more  eafy  matter  to  deftroy  tha 
to  rebuild.  This  feat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  an1 
of  the  grandeur  of  Zenobia,  became  graduall 
an  obfcure  place,  a  fortrefs  of  little  confequena 
and  at  length  a  miferable  village,  confiding  c 
thirty  or  forty  huts,  built  in  the  fpacious  cii 
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cult  of  a  public  edifice  formerly  of  great  magni¬ 
ficence. 

Palmyra  being  deftroyed,  the  caravans,  after 
fome  fluctuations,  conftantly  took  the  road  of 
{Aleppo :  which,  by  means  of  the .  harbour  of 
lAlexandretta,  turned  the  current  of  wealth  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  that  was  at  length  become  the  ge¬ 
neral  mart  of  all  the  productions  of  India. 

!  This  Angle  advantage  might  have  retarded  the 
"all  of  the  empire,  and,  perhaps,  have  reftored  it 
!;o  it’s  antient  grandeur  :  but  that  grandeur  had 
been  acquired  by  arms,  by  virtues,  and  by  frugal 
manners;  and  it  was  now ,  deftitute  of  all  thofe 
Ineans  of  maintaining  it's  profperity.  The  Greeks, 
Corrupted  by  the  prodigious  acceflion  of  wealth, 
jvhich  an  excluflve  commerce  poured  in  upon 
hem  almoft  without  any  efforts  or  activity  of 
[heir  own,  abandoned  themfelves  to  that  indolent 
md  effeminate  way  of  life,  which  is  infallibly 
brought  on  by  luxury;  they  gave  up  their  time 
o  the  frivolous  pleafures  of  the  brilliant  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  arts ;  and  to  futile,  obfcure,  and  fophif- 
ical  difquifitions  on  matters  of  tatle  and  fenti- 
nent,  and  even  of  religion  and  politics.  They 
:ould  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  opprefled,  but  knew 
lot  how  to  aflfert  their  right  to  be  properly  go¬ 
verned  ;  and  alternately  made  their  court  to  ty- 
ants  by  the  mod  abjeCt  adulation,  or  irritated 
[hem  by  a  faint  refiftance.  When  the  emperors 
|iad  bought  thefe  people,  they  fold  them  to  all 
y! he  monopolizers  who  aimed  at  enriching  them¬ 
felves  by  the  ruin  of  the  ftate.  The  government, 
fill  more  corrupted  than  it's  fubjeCls,  luffered  it's 
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k  navy  to  decay,  and  placed  it’s  whole  dependence 
on  the  treaties  it  entered  into  with  the  ftrangers, 
whofe  Ihips  frequented  it’s  ports.  The  Italians 
had  infenfibly  engroffed  the  carrying  trade,  which 
the  Greeks  had  for  a  long  time  kept  in  their  own 
hands.  This  branch  of  bufinefs,  which  confifts 
more  in  activity  than  profit,  was  doubly  ufeful  to 
a  trading  nation,  whofe  chief  riches  arife  from 
maintaining  their  vigour  by  labour.  Indolence 
haftened  the  deftruction  of  Confiantinople^  which 
was  preffed  and  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the 
conquefts  of  the  Turks.  The  Genoefe  fell  into 
the  precipice  which  their  perfidy  and  avarice  had 
digged  for  them.  Mohammed  the  fecond  drove 
them  from  Caffa,  to  which  place  they  had,  of 
late  years,  draw’n  the  greateft  part  of  the  Afiatic 

trade. 

The  Venetians  did  not  wait  for  this  event  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  reviving  their  con¬ 
nections  with  Egypt.  They  had  experienced  more 
indulgence  than  they  expected  from  a  govern¬ 
ment  eftablifhed  fince  the  laft  crufades,  and  near¬ 
ly  refembling  that  of  Algiers.  The  Mammelucs, 
who  at  the  time  of  thefe  wars  had  taken  poflfeffior 
of  a  throne  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  th( 
fupport,  were  for  the  moft  part  flaves  brough 
from  Circaffia  in  their  infancy,  and  trained  uj 
early  to  a  military  life.  The  lupreme  authority 
was  veiled  in  a  chief,  and  a  council  compofed  o 
four-and-twenty  principal  perfons.  This  mill 
tary  corps,  which  eafe  would  unavoidably  hav 
enervated,  was  recruited  every  year  by  a  multi 

tude  of  bold  adventurers,  who  flocked  from  a. 

parti 
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jparts,  with  a  view  of  making  their  fortune.  Thefe 
greedy  people  were  prevailed  upon,  by  a  fum  of 
money  and  promifes,  to  confent  that  their  coun¬ 
try  ftiould  be  made  the  mart  of  Indian  merchan- 
dife  •  and  were  thus  bribed  into  a  meafure,  which 
jthe  political  intereft  of  their  ftate  would  always 
have  required  them  to  adopt.  The  inhabitants 
If  Pifa  and  Florence,  of  Catalonia  and  Genoa, 
received  fome  benefit  from  this  change ;  but  it 
Was  of  fignal  advantage  to  the  Venetians,  by 
whofe  management  it  was  effected.  Affaiis  were 
jin  this  fituation  when  the  Portuguefe  made  their 
appearance  in  India. 

This  great  event,  and  the  confequences  that 
immediately  followed  it,  occafioned  much  uneafL 
jnels  at  Venice.  This  republic,  fo  celebrated  for 
it’s  wifdom,  had  lately  been  difconcerted  by  a 
league  which  it  could  not  oppofe,  and  which  it 
certainly  had  no  reafon  to  forefee.  Several  princes 
!0f  different  interefts  who  were  rivals  in  power, 
and  had  pretenfions  of  an  oppofite  nature,  united, 
jin  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  juftice  and  policy, 
to  deftroy  a  ftate  which  had  not  given  the  leaft 
umbrage  to  any  of  them;  and  even  Lewis  the 
Xllth,  who  of  all  thefe  princes  was  the  moft 
jinterefted  in  the  prefervation  of  Venice,  brought 
it  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  victory  of  Aigna- 
jdelle.  The  quarrels  which  muft  neceffarily  arife 
among  fuch  allies,  joined  to  the  prudence  of  the 
republic,  faved  it  from  this  danger;  which,  though 
more  imminent  in  appearance,  was,  in  fa6t,  not 
jjfo  great  nor  fo  immediate,  as  that  it  was  now  cxt 
|  ~  I  3  pofrd 
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book  pofed  to  by  the  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  India  by 
-J— the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ,  '  ■ 

Venice  foon  perceived  that  her  commerce,  and 
confequently  her  power,  was  on  the  point  of  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  the  Portuguefe.  Every  expe¬ 
dient  was  tried  that  an  able  adminiftration  could 
fugged.  Some  of  the  fkilful  emiffaries,  which 
the  date  took  care  to  retain  and  employ  dexter- 
oufly  in  all  places,  perfuaded  the  Arabs  fetued  in 
their  country,  and  thofe  that  were  difperfed  over 
India,  or  the  eadern  coad  of  Africa,  that  as  their 
intered  was  equally  concerned  with  that  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  they  ought  to  unite  with  her  againd  a  na¬ 
tion,  which  had  made  it’felf  midrefs  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fource  of  their  riches. 

The  rumour  of  this  league  reached  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  whofe  attention  was  already  awakened 
by  the  misfortunes  he  felt,  as  well  as  thofe  he 
forefaw.  The  cudoms,  which  condituted  a  prin¬ 
cipal  branch  of  his  revenue,  and  by  which  five 
per  cent,  was  levied  on  the  importation,  and  ten 
on  the  exportation  of  Indian  goods,  began  to 
bring  in  little  or  nothing.  The  frequent  bank¬ 
ruptcies,  which  were  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  the  embarraffment  of  affairs,  exafperated  men’s 
minds  againd  the  government,  which  is  always 
refponfible  to  the  people  for  the  calamities  they 
endure.  The  militia,  which  was  ill  paid,  fear¬ 
ing  that  their  fubfidence  would  be  dill  more 
precarious,  raifed  mutinies,  which  are  more  to 
be  dreaded  in  the  decline  of  a  date,  than  in  the 
time  of  it’s  profperity.  Egypt  was  equally  a 

fufferer 
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fufferer  by  the. trade  which  the  Portuguefe  them- 
felves  carried  on,  as  by  the  interruption  which  it’s 
own  commerce  experienced  from  their  ads  of 
violence. 

The  Egytians  might  have  extricated  them- 
lelves  from  thele  misfortunes  by  fitting  out  a  fleet; 
but  the  Red  Sea  afforded  no  materials  for  this 
purpofe.  .The  Venetians  removed  this  obftacie 
by  fending  wood,  and  other  materials  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  which  were  conveyed  by  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
from  whence  they  were  carried  by  camels  to  Suez. 

In  the  year  1508,  four  large  vefifels,  one  galleon, 
two  gallies,  and  three  galliots,  were  difpatched 
from  this  celebrated  port  to  India. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  forefaw  this  confederacy,  ThePwh* 
had  the  preceding  year  laid  a  fcheme  to  prevent  themfelves 

*  n  r  .  T-,  1  q  matters  of 

it,  by  making  themfelves  mafters  or  the  Kea  ^ea:  theRedSea, 
they  were  certain,  that  with  this  advantage  tney 
fhould  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  connedion, 
nor  from  the  combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ara¬ 
bia.  With  this  view,  they  formed  a  plan  to  feize 
upon  the  ifland  of  Socotora,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  diflance  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from 
the  (traits  of  Babelmandel,  which  are  formed  by 
Cape  Guardafed  on  the  African  fide,  and  by  Cape 
Fartack  on  the  fide  of  Arabia. 

Another  advantage  was  to  arife  to  them  from 
;  this  conquefl,  that  ot  being  pofTefTed  of  the  moft 
perfed  aloes  that  have  ever  been  know’n. 

|  The  plant  which  produces  this  juice  and  gives 
j  it  it’s  name,  is  furnilhed  with  a  number  of  thick 
leaves,  from  the  midi!  of  which  tnere  iffues  a  very 
beautiful  duller  of  red  flowers.  Thefe  leaves  are 

I  4  '  gathered, 
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b  °o  k  gathered,  and  the  fluid  they  contain  is  extra&ecj 
i— — by  a  flight  degree  of  preflure.  This  fluid  being 
cleanfed  of  it’s  grofler  particles,  and  infpiflated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  forms  the  fuccotrine  aloes, 
which  is  eaflly  diftinguiflied  from  the  other  kinds, 
by  it’s  yellow  colour,  it’s  brightnefs,  it’s  tranfpa- 
rency,  it’s  powerful  fmell,  and  it’s  bitter  and 
aromatic  tafte. 

Tristan  d’AcuNHA  failed  from  Portugal  wi|h 
a  confiderable  armament  to  attack  this  ifland. 
Upon  his  landing,  he  was  oppofed  by  Ibrahim, 
fon  of  the  king  of  the  people  of  Fartack,  who  was 
fovereign  of  part  of  Arabia  and  Socotora.  This 
young  prince  was  killed  in  the  engagement;  the 
Portuguefe  befleged  the  only  town  that  was  in 
the  ifland,  and  carried  it  by  ftorm,  though  it  was 
defended  to  the  lad  extremity  by  a  garrifon  fupe- 
rior  in  number  to  their  fmall  army.  The  foldiers 
that  compofed  this  garrifon  refolved  not  to  furvive 
the  fon  of  their  fovereign,  refufed  to  capitulate, 
and  were  all,  to  the  lafl:  man,  put  to  the  fword. 
The  intrepidity  of  d'Acunha’s  troops  was  not  to 
be  damped  by  thefe  exertions  of  courage. 

This  fuccefsful  enterprife  was  not  attended  with 
the  advantages  that  was  expedted  from  it.  It  was 
found  that  the  ifland  was  barren,  that  it  had  no 
port,  and  that  the  fhips  which  came  from  the  Red 
Sea  never  touched  there,  though  they  could  not 
enter  the  gulph  without  taking  an  obfervation  of 
it.  Accordingly,  the  Egyptian  fleet  found  a  fafe 
paflage  into  the  Indian  ocean,  where  it  joined  that 
,  of  Cambaya.  Thefe  united  armaments  were  fuc^ 
cefsful  againd  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  con- 
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fiderably  weakened  by  the  great  number  of  veflfels  B  °j  °  K 
they  had  lately  difpatched  with  merchandife  to 
Europe.  This  triumph,  however,  did  not  laft 
long;  the  conquered  party  were  fupplied  with 
reinforcements,  and  regained  their  fuperiority, 
which  they  ever  after  preferved.  The  armaments, 
which  continued  to  come  from  Egypt,  were  al¬ 
ways  beaten  and  difperfed  by  the  fmall  Portuguefe 
fquadrons  that  cruized  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph. 

As  thefe  fkirmiffies,  however,  kept  up  a  con- 
iftant  alarm,  and  occafioned  fome  expence,  Al¬ 
buquerque  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  put 
an  end  to  them  by  the  deftrudtion  of  Suez:  a  pro- 
ijedt  which  was  thwarted  by  a  variety  of  obstacles. 

I  The  Red  Sea,  which  feparates  Arabia  from 
Upper  Ethiopia  and  part  of  Egypt,  is  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  forty  in 
breadth.  As  there  is  no  river  falling  into  it  of 
Sufficient  force  to  counteradt  the  influence  of  the 
tide,  it  is  more  affedted  by  the  motions  of  the 
great  ocean,  than  any  of  the  inland  feas  nearly  in 
the  fame  latitude.  It  is  not  much  expofed  to 
tempefls ;  the  winds  ufually  blow  from  north  and 
outh,  and  being  periodical  like  the  monfoons  in 
India,  invariably  determine  the  feafon  of  failing 
nto  or  out  of  this  fea.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts ;  the  middle  divifion  is  clear  and  na¬ 
vigable  at  all  times,  it’s  depth  being  from  twenty- 
ive  to  fixty  fathoms.  The  other  two  divifions, 
which  lie  nearer  the  land,  though  they  abound  in 
hoals,  are  more  frequented  by  the  neighbouring 
Rations ;  who  being  obliged  to  keep  clofe  to  the 
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book  (Lore  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  veflels, 

L  TJ  ,  ,,  never  launch  out  into  the  principal  channel,  unlefs 
they  expecT  a  fquall  of  wind.  The  difficulty,  not 
to  fay  impoffibility,  of  landing  in  the  harbours  on 
this  coaft,  makes  the  navigation  dangerous  for 
veffels  of  large  burthen,  not  to  mention  the  great 
number  of  defect  iflands  they  meet  with  in  their 
paffage,  which  are  barren,  and  afford  no  fupply 

of  freih  water. 

Albuquerque,  notwithftanding  his  abilities, 
experience,  and  refolution,  could  not  finmount  fo 
many  difficulties.  After  entering  a  confiderable 
way  into  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
with  his  fleet,  which  had  fuffered  perpetual  hard- 
fhips,  and  been  expofed  to  the  greatefc  dangers. 
He  was  prompted,  by  a  refllefs  and  cruel  fpirit  Oi 
enterprize,  to  employ  methods  for  the  accomplifh' 
ment  of  his  deflgns,  which,  though  of  a  flrill  bolder 
caff,  he  thought  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  He 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Emperor  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  who  folicited  the  protection  of  Portugal,  t( 
turn  the  courle  of  the  Nile  fo  as  to  open  a  pailag- 
for  him  into  the  Red  Sea.  Egypt  would  thfi 
have  become  in  a  great  meafure  uninhabitable 
or  at  leaft  unfit  for  commerce.  In  the  mean  tim 
he  propofed  to  tranfport  into  Arabia,  by  the  gulpi 
of  Perfia,  three  or  four  hundred  horfe,  which  h 
thought  would  be  fufficient  to  plunder  Medin 
and  Mecca.  He  imagined  that  by  fo  bold  a 
expedition,  he  fliould  (trike  terror  into  the  Mo 
hammedans,  and  put  a  flop  to  that  prodigioi 
concoune  of  pilgrims  which  was  the  chief  luppoi 
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Other  enterprizes  of  a  lefs  hazardous  nature, 
and  attended  with  more  immediate  advantage, 
led  him  to  poftpone  the  ririn  of  a  power,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which,  as  a  rival,  was  the  only  circum- 
flance  neceflary  to  be  guarded  againft  at  the  pre- 
fent  juncture.  The  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the 
Turks,  a  few  years  after,  made  it  requifite  to  a£t 
with  the  greater  precaution.  Men  of  genius, 
whofe  minds  were  capable  of  purfuing  the  leries 
of  events  which  had  preceded  and  followed  the 
difcovery  of  the  paflage  by  the  Cape  of  -Good 
Hope,  and  of  forming  deep  conjectures  concern¬ 
ing  the  revolutions  which  thismew  track  of  navi¬ 
gation  mu  ft  neceflarily  prevent,  could  not  help 
confidering  this  remarkable  tranfa£lion  as  the  moft 
important  rera  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

Europe  had  but  juft  begun  to  recover  it’s  Dangers 
ftrength,  and  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  flavery,  Europe  has 

^  i 

which  had  difgraced  it’s  inhabitants  from  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquefts  down  to  the  inftitution  th.e  do™i- 
of  the  feudal  laws.  Innumerable  tyrants,  who  Portuguefe 
kept  multitudes  in  a  ftate  of  oppreflion  and  Have-  se" 
ry,  had  been  ruined  by  the  folly  of  the  crufades. 
i|  To  defray  the  expences  of  thefe  romantic  expedi¬ 
tions,  they  had  been  obliged  to  fell  their  lands 
i  and  caftles,  and  for  a  pecuniary  confideration  to 
allow  their  vaflals  fome  privileges,  which  at  length 
i  almoft  re-inftated  them  in  the  order  of  human 
beings.  From  that  time  the  right  of  property 
began  to  be  introduced  among  individuals,  and 
and  gave  them  that  kind  of  independence,  with¬ 
out  which,  property  itfelf  is  a  mere  illuflon.  Thus 
the  fir  ft  dawnings  of  liberty  in  Europe  were,  how¬ 
ever 
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book,  unexpectedly,  owen  to  the  crufades ;  and 

L  the  rage  of  conqueft  for  once  contributed  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

If  Yafco  de  Gama  had  not  made  his  difcoveries, 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  would  have  been  again  extin- 
gui filed,  and  probably  without  hopes  of  a  revival. 
The  Turks  were  upon  the  point  of  expelling  thofe 
favage  nations,  who,  pouring  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  globe,  had  driven  out  the  Romans,  to 
become  like  them,  the  fcourges  of  human  kind; 
and  our  barbarous  inditutions  would  have  been 
fupplanted  by  oppreffions  dill  more  intolerable. 
This  mud  inevitably  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the 
favage  conquerors  of  Egypt  had  not  been  repulfed 
by  the  Portuguefe  in  their  feveral  expeditions  to 
India.  Their  poffeflion  of  the  riches  of  Afia 
would  have  fecured  their  claim  to  thofe  of  Europe. 
As  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  would  have  been 
in  their  hands,  they  mud  confequently  have  had 
the  greated  maritime  force  that  ever  had  been 
know’n.  What  oppofition  could  our  continent 
then  have  made  to  the  progrefs  of  a  people  whofe 
religion  and  policy  equally  infpired  them  with.the 
idea  of  conqued  r 

Dissentions  were  then  prevailing  in  England  for 
the  recovery  of  it’s  liberties ;  France  was  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  intereds  of  it’s  fovereigns;  Germany 
for  thofe  of  it’s  religion  •,  and  Italy  was  employed 
in  adjuding  the  mutual  claims  of  a  tyrant  and  an 
impodor.  Europe,  overrun,  with  fanatics  and 
armies,  refembled  a  fick  perfon,  who  falling  into 
a  delirium,  in  the  paroxyfm  of  madnefs  opens,  his 
veins  till  he  faints  with  lofs  of  blood  and  fpirits. 

In 
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la  this  (late  of  weaknefs  and  anarchy,  it  was  ill  B 
prepared  to  redd  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 

I  As  the  calm  which  fucceeds  the  tempeduous 
feafon  of  civil  wars  makes  a  nation  formidable  to 
lie’s  neighbours;  fo  the  factions  which  divide  it  as 
certainly  expofe  it  to  ravage  and  oppreffion.  The 
depraved  morals  of  the  clergy  would  have  been  a 
i further  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  a 
l  new  worfhip ;  and  we  fhould  have  been  con- 
demned  to  a  (late  of  davery  without  any  hopes 
of  relief.  There  is  not  one,  indeed,  among  all 
j  the  political  and  religious  fydems  that  oppred 
mankind,  which  allows  fo  little  fcope  to  liberty  as 
j  that  of  the  Mu flul men.  Throughout  almofl  all 
;  Europe,  a  religion  foreign  to  government,  and  in¬ 
troduced  without  it's  patronage  *  rules  of  morality 
difperfed  without  order  or  precifion  in  obfcure 
I  writings,  capable  of  an  endlefs  variety  of  inter¬ 
pretations  ;  authority  engrofled  by  prieds  and 
princes,  who  are  perpetually  conteding  their  right 
I  to  rule  over  their  fellow-creatures;  political  and 
civil  inditutions  daily  formed  in  contradiction  to 
the  prevailing  religion,  which  condemns  ambi¬ 
tion  and  inequality  of  rank ;  a  turbulent  and 
enterprifing  adminidration,  which,  in  order  to 
tyrannize  with  a  higher  hand,  is  perpetually  fetting 
one  part  of  the  date  at  variance  with  the  other : 
all  thefe  principles  of  difcord  mud  necedarily 
keep  the  minds  of  men  in  condant  agitation.  Is 
it  furprifing  that  on  the  view  of  this  tumultuous 
’  fcene,  nature  alarmed  fhould  rife  up  incur  hearts, 
and  cry  out,  <f  Is  man  born  dee  ?” 


But 
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But  when  men  once  became  flaves  to  a  religion 
which  confecrates  tyranny  by  edablilhing  the 
throne  upon  the  altar;  which  feems  to  check  the 
Tallies  of  ambition  by  encouraging  voluptufnefs, 
and  cherifhes  a  fp'irit  of  indolence  by  forbidding 
the  exercife  of  the  underdanding  :  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  any  confiderable  revolutions.  Thus 
the  Turks,  who  frequently  ftrangle  their  mailer, 
have  never  entertained  a  thought  of  changing 
their  government.  This  is  an  idea  beyond  the 
reach  of  minds  enervated  and  corrupted  like 
their’s.  The  whole  world  would  therefore  have 
loll  it's  liberty,  had  not  the  moll  fuperllitious, 
and,  perhaps,  the  moll  endaved  nation  in  Chriden- 
dom  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  fanaticifm  ot  the 
Mohammedans,  and  put  a  Hop  to  the  career  of 
their  victories,  by  depriving  them  of  thofe  fources 
of  wealth  which  were  necelfary  to  the  fuccefs,  of 
their  enterprizes.  Albuquerque  went  dill  fur¬ 
ther;  not  fatisfied  with  having  taken  effefitual 
meafures  to  prevent  any  veflel  from  palling  from 
the  Arabian  fea  to  the  Indian  ocean,  he  attempted 
to  acquire  the  command  of  the  Perfian  gulph. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  drait  of  Mocandon,  which 
leads  into  the  Perfian  gulph,  dands  the  idand  of 
Gombroon.  In  the  eleventh  century  an  Arabian 
conqueror  built  upon  this  barren  rock  the  city  of 
Onnus,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
an  empire,  comprehending  a  confiderable  part  of 
Arabia  on  one  fide,  and  of  Perfia  on  the  other. 
Ormus  had  two  good  harbours,  and  was  large 
and  well  fortified ;  it's  riches  and  drength  were 
&  .  entirely 
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entirely  owen  to  it’s  fituation.  It  was  .the  center 
of  trade  between  Perfia  and  India;  which  was 
very  confiderable,  at  a  time  when  the  Perfians 
conveyed  mod  of  the  merchandife  brought  from 
Afia  to  Europe,  through  the  ports  of  Syria  or 
Caffa.  In  the  ieafons  which  permitted  the  fo¬ 
reign  merchants  to  come  there,  Ormus  afforded 
a  more  fplendid  and  agreeable  fcene  than  any  city 
in  the  Eaft.  Perfons  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
■  exchanged  their  commodities,  and  tranfa£led  their 
bufinefs  there,  with  an  air  of  politenefs  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  are  feldom  feen  in  other  places  of 
i  trade. 

These  manners  were  introduced  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  belonging  to  the  port,  who  engaged  fo- 
I  reigners  to  imitate  their  affability.  Their  addrefs, 
the  regularity  of  their  police,  and  the  variety  of 
i  entertainments  which  their  city  afforded,  joined 
to  the  interefts  of  commerce,  invited  merchants 
to  make  it  a  place  of  refort.  The  ftreets  were 
covered  with  mats,  and  in  fome  places  with  car¬ 
pets  ;  and  the  linen  awnings  which  were  fufpended 
from  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  prevented  any  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Indian  cabinets 
I  ornamented  with  gilded  vafes,  or  china  filled  with 
flowering  flirubs,  or  aromatic  plants,  adorned 
i  their  apartments.  Camels  laden  with  water  were 
flationed  in  the  public  fquares.  Perfian  wines, 

|  perfumes,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  were 
I  furnifhed  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and  they  had 
the  mufic  of  the  Eaft  in  it’s  higheft  perfection. 
Ormus  was  crowded  with  beautiful  women  from 
1  all  parts  of  Afia,  v/ho  were  inftru&ed  from  their 

infancy 
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book  infancy  in  all  the  arts  of  varying  and  heightening 

.  ■  the  pleafures  of  voluptuous  love.  In  a  word, 

univerfal  opulence,  an  extenfive  commerce,  a  re¬ 
fined  luxury,  politenefs  in  the  men,  and  gallantry 
in  the  women,  united  all  their  attractions  to  make 
this  city  the  feat  of  pleafure. 

Albuquerque,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  began  to 
ravage  the  coafts,  and  to  plunder  the  towns  that 
belonged  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  Ormus:  though 
thefe  inroads,  which  Ihewed  more  of  the  robber 
than  of  the  conqueror,  were  naturally  repugnant 
to  Albuquerque’s  character,  he  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  a  power  he  was  notin  a  condition  to  fubdue 
by  force,  to  fubmit  voluntarily  to  the  yoke  he 
wanted  to  impofe.  As  foon  as  he  imagined  the 
alarm  was  fpread  fufficiently  to  favour  his  defign, 
he  appeared  before  the  capital,  and  fummoned 
the  king  to  acknowlege  himfelf  tributary  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  as  he  was  to  Perfia.  This  propofal  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  manner  it  deferved.  A  fleet  com- 
pofed  of  fhips  from  Ormus,  Arabia,  and  Perfia, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  Albuquerque  s  fqua- 
dron,  who  with  five  veffels  deftroyed  the  whole 
armament.  The  king,  difcouraged  by  his  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  confented  that  the  conqueror  Ihould  ereft  a 
fort  which  might  command  the  city  and  both  it’s 
harbours. 

Albuquerque,  who  knew  the  importance  of 
feizing  the  prefent  conjuncture,  carried  on  the 
work  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  He  laboured 
as  hard  as  the  meaneft  of  his  followers ;  but  this 
fpirit  of  adtivity  could  not  prevent  the  enemy 

from 
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from  taking  notice  of  the  fmallnefs  of  his  num¬ 
bers.  Atar,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  revolu¬ 
tions  fo  frequent  in  the  Eaft,  had  been  raifed  from 
the  Condition  of  a  Have  to  that  of  a  prime  mini- 
s  Her,  was  afhamed  of  having  facrificed  the  (late  to 
j  a  handful  of  adventurers.  As  his  talent  lay  rather 
I  in  the  arts  of  policy  than  of  war,  he  determined 
to  repair  the  ill  confequences  of  his  timidity  by 
jilratagem.  By  the  arts  of  infinuation  and  bribery, 
he  fucceeded  fo  far  in  fowing  diflentions  among 
i  the  Portuguefe, 1  and  prejudicing  them  againft 
their  leader,  that  they  were  frequently  ready  to 
take  arms  againft  each  other.  This  animofity, 

|  which  increafed  every  day,  determined  them  to 
ireimbark  at  the  inftant  they  were  informed  that 
:  a  plot  was  concerted  to  mafiacre  them.  Albu¬ 
querque,  whofe  fpirit  rofe  fuperior  to  oppofition 
i  and  difcontent,  refolved  to  ftarve  the  place,  and 
deprive  it  of  fuccours  by  cutting  off  all  commu¬ 
nication.  It  mu  ft  certainly  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  had  not  three  of  his  captains  fhamefully 
abandoned  him,  and  gone  off  with  their  (hips. 
To  juftify  their  defertion,  they  were  guilty  of  (till 
blacker  perfidy,  in  accufing  their  general  of  the 
!  moft  atrocious  crimes. 

This  treachery  obliged  Albuquerque  to  defer 
!  the  execution  of  his  defign  for  fome  time,  till  he 
had  all  the  national  troops  at  his  command.  As 
I  (bon  as  he  was  appointed  viceroy,  he  appeared 
!  before  Ormus  with  fo  ftrong  an  armament,  that 
a  debauched  court  and  an  effeminate  people,  find- 
•  ing  it  in  vain  to  make  any  re  (i  dance,  were  obliged 
to  fubmit.  The  fovereign  of  Perfia  had  the  con- 
Vol.  I.  K  fidence 
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book  fidence  to  demand  tribute  of  the  conqueror.  Al- 
buquerque  ordered  fome  bullets,  grenades,  and 
fabres  to  be  produced  to  the  envoy,  telling  him, 

'  that  this  was  the  kind  of  tribute  paid  by  the  king 

of  Portugal# 

After  this  expedition,  the  power  of  the  Por- 
toeuefe  was  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  Arabian 
and  Perfian  guiphs,  and  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
that  they  began  to  think  of  extending  their  con- 
quefts  into  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia.  M 

Th=  Portu-  The  ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  is  eighty  leagues 
long,  and  thirty  at  it’s  greateft  breadth,  firft  pre- 
*tCe>toni  fented  itfelf  to  Albuquerque.  In  the  molt  remote 
ages  of  antiquity,  it  was  well  know’n  by  the  name 
of  Taprobane.  We  have  no  accounts  tranfmitted 
to  us  of  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone.  All 
that  hiftory  relates  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the 
laws  were  formerly  holden  in  fuch  refpeft  there, 
that  the  monarch  was  under  the  fame  obligation 
of  obferving  them  as  the  meaneft  of  his  fubje&s. 
If  he  violated  them,  he  was  condemned  to  death ; 
with  this  mark  of  dilti-nftion,  however,  that  he 
did  not  faffer  in  au  ignominious  manner.  He 
was  denied  all  intercourfe,  all  the  comforts  and 
fupports  of  life :  and,  in  this  kind  of  excommum- 

>  cation  miferably  ended  his  days. 

If  the  people  knew  their  own  prerogatives^ 

this  cuftom,  antiently  obferved  in  Ceylon,  would 

Hill  fubfift  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  j  but  while  the 

fubieft  only  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  whatever 

title  he  may  give  himfelf,  he  will  be  no  more 

than  a  Have.  The  law  is  nothing,  unlefs  it  be  a_ 

fword,  adling  indifcriminately  upon  the  head  of 

every 
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|very  individual,  and  ftriking  off  every  thing  that  B  °L°  K 
ifes  above  the  horizontal  direction  in  which  it  v— 
lioves.  The  law  has  no  authority,  unlefs  that 
juthority  be  extended  over  all  without  exception; 

|>r  in  the  fight  of  the  law,  as  in  the  fight  of  God, 

11  men  are  equal.  The  punifhment  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  avenges  only  the  infraction  of  the  law; 
lie  punifhment  of  the  fovereign  avenges  the  con- 
,:mpt  of  it.  Who  fhall  dare  bid  defiance  to  the 
iw,  if  even  the  fovereign  cannot  do  it  with  imm¬ 
unity  ?  The  remembrance  of  fo  great  a  lefion  is 
erpetuated  for  ages,  and  excites  a  more  falutary 
read  than  the  death  of  a  thoufand  other  crimi- 

j  .  *  /  i  *  K 

ils. 

When  the  Portuguefe  landed  in  Ceylon  they 
!und  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  na- 
Ions,  which  differed  from  each  other  in  their 
anners,  their  government,  and  their  religion. 

!he  Bedas,  who  were  fettled  in  the  northern  parts 
*  the  ifiand,  where  the  country  was  lefs  fertile, 
ere  diftinguifhed  into  tribes,  which  confidered 
emfelves  as  fo  many  families  headed  by  a  chief, 
bofe  power  was  not  abfolute.  They  went  al¬ 
oft  naked,  and,  upon  the  whole,  their  manners 
lid  government  were  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
ighlanders  in  Scotland.  Thefe  tribes,  which 
lite  for  the  common  defence,  have  always  brave- 
fought  for  their  liberty,  and  have  never  invaded 
jat  of  their  neighbours.  Their  religion  is  little 
low’n,-  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  any 
ly  form  of  worfhip.  They  have  little  inter- 
urfe  with  ftrangers;  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 

K  2  thofe 
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thofe  who  travel  through  the  diftrid  they  inhabit  * 
treat  them  well,  and  fend  them  away  as  foon  as 
poffible.  This  caution  is  partly  owen  to  the  jeal- 
oufy  the  Bedas  entertain  of  their  wives,  which 
contributes  to  eftrange  them  from  all  the  world. 
They  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  inhabitants  of 

the  ifland. 

The  fouthern  part  is  poffeffed  by  a  more  .nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  people,  called  Cinglaffes. 
This  nation  is  polite,  in  comparifon  of  the  other. 
They  wear  clothes,  and  live  under  an  arbitrary 
government.  They  have  a  diftindion  of  calls,  3s 
Well  as  the  Indians;  but  their  religion  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  acknowlege  one  fupreme  being 
and  in  fubordination  to  him  divinities  of  the  fe- 


cond  and  third  order all  which  have  their  priefts 
jkmong  the  deities  of  the  fecond  order,  particuls 
honours  are  paid  to  Buddou/  who  defcended  upoi 
earth  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  mediato 
between  God  and  mankind.  The  priefts  c 
Buddou  are  perfons  of  great  confeq-uence  in  Cey 
Ion.  They  are  never  puniffiable  by  the  princi 
even  for  an  attempt  againft:  his  life.  The  Cir 
glaifes  underftand  the  art  of  war.  They  kno 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  fecurity  the 
mountains  afford  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Eun 
peans,  whom  they  have  often  defeated.  Like  < 
people  who  live  in  arbitrary  dates,  they  are  d 
ceitful,  felftffi,  and  full  of  compliment.  Th 
have  two  languages :  one  peculiar  to  the  peop 
the  other  to  the  iearned.  Wherever  this  cuftc 
prevails,  it  furniffies  priefts  and  princes  wift 
further  opportunity  of  impofing  upon  mankind 
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Both  thefe  nations  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
fruits,  the  corn,  and  the  pafture  which  abounded 
|n  the  ifland.  They  had  elephants  without  num¬ 
ber;  precious  flones,  and  the  only  kind  of  cinna¬ 
mon  that  was  ever  efteemed.  On  the  northern 
coaft,  and  on  the  fifhing  coafts  which  border  upon 
It,  was  carried  on  the  greateft  pearl  fifhery  in  the 
Eaft.  The  harbours  of  Ceylon  were  the  bed  in 
India,  and  it's  fituation  was  fuperior  to  all  it’s 
other  advantages. 

It  fhould  feem  that  it  was  the  intered  of  the 
Fortuguefe  to  have  placed  all  their  ftrength  in 
this  ifland.  It  lies  in  the  center  of  the  Eaft ;  and 
is  the  p adage  that  leads  to  the  richeft  countries. 
It  might  have  been  well  peopled  and  fortified  with 
a  fmall  number  men,  and  at  a  very  little  expence. 
The  numerous  fquadrons  that  might  have  been 
fent  out  from  every  port  in  the  ifland  would  have 
kept  all  Afia  in  awe;  and  the  fhips  that  might 
have  cruized  in  thofe  latitudes,  would  ea ffly  have 
intercepted  the  trade  of  other  nations. 

The  viceroy  overlooked  thefe  advantages.  He 
alfo  neglected  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  though 
richer  than  that  of  Malabar.  The  merchandife  of 
the  latter  was  of  an  inferior  quality:  it  produced 
plenty  of  provifions,  a  fmall  quantity  of  bad  cin¬ 
namon,  fome  pepper  and  cardamom,  a  kind  of 
fpice  much  ufed  by  the  eaftern  people.  The 
]fjj  coaft  of  Coromandel  furnifhed  the  fineft  cottons 
in  the  world.  It’s  inhabitants,  who  for  the  moft 
part  weVe  natives  of  the  country,  and  had  lefs  m~ 
tercourfe  with  the  Arabians  and  other  nations, 
were  the  moft  humane  and  induftrious  of  all  the 
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people  in  Indoflan.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  paflfage  along  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  towards 
the  north,  leads  to  the  mines  of  Golconda :  and, 
moreover,  this  coaft  is  admirably  fituated  for  the 
trade  of  Bengal  and  other  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Albuquerque  made 
no  fettlement  there.  The  fettlements  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  and  Negapatan  were  not  formed  till  after¬ 
wards.  He  knew  that  this  coaft  was  deftitute  of 
harbours,  and  inacceflible  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  when  it  would  be  impoflible  for  the  fleets 
to  protedt  the  colonies.  In  a  word,  he  thought 
that  when  the  Bortuguefe  had  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  Ceylon,  a  conqueft  begun  by  his  pre- 
deceflbr  d’Almeyda,  and  afterwards  completed, 
they  might  command  the  trade  of  Coromandel,  if 
they  got  pofleflion  of  Malacca.  He  therefore  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  country*  of  which  Malacca  is  the  capital 
city,  is  a  narrow  tradt  of  land,  about  a  hundred 
leagues  in  length.  It  joins  to  the  continent  to¬ 
wards  the  northen  coaft,  where  it  borders  on  the 
flate  of  Siam,  or,  more  properly,  the  kingdom  of 
Johor,  which  has  been  feparated  from  it.  The 
reft  is  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  divided  from 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra  by  a  channel  which  is  called 
the  ftraits  of  Malacca. 

Nature  had  amply  provided  for  the  happinefs 
of  the  Malays,  by  placing  them  in  a  mild,  healthy 
climate,  where  refrelhing  gales  and  cooling  ftreams 
allay  the  fervour  of  the  torrid  zone;  where  the 
foil  pours  forth  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruits 
to  fatisfy  the  wants  of  a  favage  life  3  and  where  it 

is 
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is  capable  of  anfwering,  by  cultivation,  all  the  B  °j0  K 
neceffary  demands  pf  fociety ;  where  the  trees  v- 111  r  v-ri 
wear  an  eternal  verdure,  and  the  flowers  bloom  in 
a  perpetual  fucceffion  $  where  the  mod  delicate 
and  fragrant  odours  breathing  from  aromatic 
plants,  perfume  the  air,  and  infufe  a  fpirit  of  vo¬ 
luptuous  delight  into  all  living  beings. 

But  while  nature  has  done  every  thing  in  fa-? 
vour  of  the  Malays,  fociety  has  done  them  every 
poflible  injury.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of 
a  tyrannical  government,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  happiefl  country  in  the  univerfe  have  become 
remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  their  manners.,  The 
feudal  fyftem,  firft  planted  among  the  rocks  and 
woods  of  the  North,  had  extended  itfelf  even  to 
the  forefls  and  mild  regions  of  the  equator,  where 
every  thing  confpires  to  promote  the  enjoyment 
of  a  long  life  of  tranquillity,  which  can  only  be 
Shortened  by  a  too  frequent  and  exceffive  indul¬ 
gence  in  pleafures.  This  enflaved  nation  is  under 
$:he  dominion  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  rather  of 
twenty  tyrants,  his  reprefentatives.  Thus  the 
defpotifm  of  a  fultan  feems  to  extend  it's  oppref- 
dve  influence  to  multitudes,  by  being  divided 
among  a  number  of  powerful  vaiTals. 

This  turbulent  and  oppreffive  fcene  gave  rife 
i  to  an  uniyerfal  favagenefs  of  manners.  In  vain 

did  heaven  and  earth  fhower  their  bleffings  upon  ■ 

■  ;  ’ 

Malacca ;  thefe.  bleffings  only  ferved  to  make  it’s 
inhabitants  ungrateful  and  unhappy.  The  mailers 
let  out  their  fervices,  or  rather  thofe  of  their  de¬ 
pendents,  for  hire,  to  the  belt  bidder,  regardlefs 
|  pf  the  lofs  that  agriculture  wquld  fullain  for  want; 
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book  0f  hands.  They  preferred  a  wandering  and  ad-* 
u  venturous  life,  either  by  fea  or  land,  to  induftry. 
This  people  had  conquered  a  large  Archipelago, 
well  know’n  in  the  Eaft  by  the  name  of  tjhe  Ma¬ 
layan  Iflands.  The  numerous  colonies  that  were 
tranfplanted  thither,  carried  with  them  their  laws, 
their  manners,  their  cuftoms,  and,  what  is  fome- 
thing  remarkable,  the  fofteft  language  in  all  Afia. 

The  fituation  of  Malacca  had,  however,  made 
it  the  mod  confiderable  market  in  India;  it’s  har¬ 
bour  was  conftantly  crowded  with  veflels  either 
from  Japan,  China,  the  Philippine  and  Molucca 
ifiands,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  eaftern  coafl; 
or  from  Bengal,  Coromandel,  Malabar,  Perfia, 
Arabia,  and  Africa.  Thefe  merchants  carried  on 
a  fafe  trade  among  themfelves,  or  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  :  the  paffion  of  the  Malays  for  plunder  had 
at  length  given  way  . to  advantages  of  a  more  cer¬ 
tain  nature  than  the  precarious  and  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs  of  piratical  expeditions. 

The  Portuguefe  were  defirous  of  having  a  fhare 
in  the  general  commerce  of  Afia.  At  firft  they 
appeared  at  Malacca  in  the  character  of  mer¬ 
chants  ;  but  their  ufurpations  in  India  had  ren¬ 
dered  their  defigns  fo  much  fufpedted,  and  the 
animofity  of  the  Arabians  had  circulated  reports 
fo  much  to  their  difadvantage,  that  meafures  were 
taken  to  deftroy  them.  They  fell  into  the  fnares 
that  were  laid  for  them;  feveral  of  them  were 
maffacred,  and  others  throw’n  into  prifon.  Thofe 
who  efcaped  got  back  to  their  fhips,  and  retreated 

to  the  Malabar  coaft. 
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Though  Albuquerque  did  not  intend  to  wait 
!for  a  rupture  to  afford  him  a  pretence  of  feizing 
upon  Malacca,  he  was  not  difpleafed  at  this  in¬ 
cident,  fince  it  gaye  his  enterprize  an  appearance 
|of  juffice  that  might  leffen  the  odium  which  fuch 
la  ftep  muff  naturally  have  draw’n  upon  the  Portu- 
guefe  name.  As  an  impreffion  lo  favourable  to 
iiis  views  might  have  been  weakened  by  delay, 
jhe  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  take  his  revenge* 
'The  enemy  expedted  a  fudden  blow ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  he  appeared  before  the  place,  in  the 
jbeginning  of  the  year  1 5 1 1,  he  found  every  thing 
in  readinefs  to  receive  him. 

But  formidable  as  thefe  preparations  appeared, 
ithere  was  a  dill  greater  obftacle,  which  for  fome 
days  damped  the  valour  of  the  Chriftian  general: 
his  friend  Araujo  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the 
Ifirft  expedition,  and  the  enemy  threatened  to  put 
him  to  death  the  moment  the  fiege  fhould  begin. 
Albuquerque,  who  did  not  want  fenfibility, 
paufed  at  the  profpect  of  his  friend’s  danger,  when 
jhe  received  the  following  billet:  "Think  of  nothing 
hut  the  glory  and  advantage  of  Portugal ;  if  I  cannot 
contribute  towards  your  victory,  at  leaf  let  me  not  be 
. the  means  of  preventing  it .  The  place  was  attack¬ 
ed  and  carried  after  feveral  doubtful,  bloody, 
and  obftinate  engagements.  They  found  in  it 
immenfe  treafure,  vail  magazines,  and  whatever 
could  contribute  to  the  elegances  and  pleafures  of 
life  •,  and  a  fort  was  eredted  there  to  fecure  the 
conqueft. 

As  the  Portup-uefe  contented  themfelves  with 
|  the  poffeffion  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants,  who 
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book  profeffed  a  kind  of  corrupt  Mohammedifm,  and 
,  l-  ,  were  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  their  new  matters, 

'  cither  retired  into  the  inland  parts,  or  difperfed 
themfelves  along  the  coaft.  Having  loft  the 
fpirit  of  commerce,  they  relapfed  into  all  the 
excefies  of  their  violent  character.  Thefe  people 
never  go  without  a  poinard,  which  they  call  crid. 
The  invention  of  this  murderous  weapon  feemsto 
have  exhaufted  all  the  powers  of  their  fanguinary 
genius.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fuch 
•men  armed  with  fuch  an  inftrument.  When  they 
get  on  board  a  veffel,  they  ftab  all  the  crew  at  the 
time  when  no  harm  is  fufpefted.  Since  their 
treachery  has  been  know’n,  all  the  Europeans 
take  care  never  to  employ  a  Malayan  failor  j  but 
thefe  barbarians,  who  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
attack  the  weaker  party,  have  now  changed  this 
antient  cuftom,  and,  animated  by  an  unaccount¬ 
able  refolution  to  kill  or  be  killed,  come  in  boats 
with  thirty  men  to  board  our  veffels,  and  feme- 
times  fucceed  in  carrying  them  off:  if  they  are 
repulfed,  they  have  the  fatisfaftion,  at  leaft,  ot 
having  imbrued  their  hands  in  blood* 

People  who  derive  from  nature  fuch  inflexibly 
bravery,  may  be  exterminated,  but  cannot  be 
fubdued  bv  force. '  They  are  only  to  be  civilized 
by  humane  treatment,  by  the  allurements  of  nchei 
or  liberty,  by  the  influence  of  virtue  and  mode¬ 
ration,  and  by  a  mild  government.  They  mul 
be  reftored  to  their  rights,  or  left  to  themfelves 
before  we  can  hope  to  eftablifh  any  intercounj 
with  them.  To  attempt  to  reduce  them  by  con 
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queft,  is,  perhaps,  the  laf!  method  that  fliould  be 
tried  5  as  it  will  only  increafe  their  abhorrence  of 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  difcourage  them  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  facial  engagements.  Nature  has 
placed  certain  people  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean, 
like  lions  in  the  deferts,  that  they  may  enjoy  their 
liberty.  Tempefts,  fands,  forefts,  mountains  and 
caverns,  are  the  places  of  refuge  and  defence  to 
all  independent  beings.  Civilized  nations  lhould 
take  care  how  they  invade  the  rights,  or  rouze 
the  fpirits  of  iflanders  and  favages :  as  they  may 
be  a  flu  red  that  they  will  become  cruel  and  bar¬ 
barous  to  no  purpofe ;  that  their  ravages  will  make 
them  detefted ;  and  that  difgrace  and  revenge  are 
the  only  laurels  they  can  expert  to  obtain. 

After  the  reduction  of  Malacca,  the  kings  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  and  feveral  others,  alarmed  at  a  con- 
queft  fo  fatal  to  their  independence,  lent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  congratulate  Albuquerque,  to  make  him 
an  offer  of  their  trade,  and  to  defire  an  alliance 
with  Portugal. 

Affairs  being  in  this  fituation,  a  fquadron  was 
detached  from  the  fleet  to  the  Moluccas.  Thefe 
iflands,  which  lie  in  the  Indian  ocean  near  the 
equinoxial,  are  ten  in  number,  including  as  ufual 
thofe  of  Banda.  The  largeft  is  not  more  than 
twelve  leagues  in  circumference,  and  the  others 
are  much  (mailer. 

This  clufter  of  iflands  feems  to  have  been 
throw’n  up  by  the  fea;  and  may  with  reafon  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  effect  of  fome  fubterraneous 
Are.  Lofty  mountains^  the  fummits  of  which 
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book  are  loft  in  the  clouds  ;  enormous  rocks  heaped 
one  upon  another;  horrid  and  deep  caverns;  tor¬ 
rents  which  precipitate  themfelves  with  extreme 
violence;  volcanos.,  perpetually  announcing  im¬ 
pending  deftrudtion  ;  fuch  are  the  phenomena 
that  give  rife  to  this  idea,  or  afiift  in  confirm¬ 
ing  it. 

It  is  not  know’n  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  thefe  iflands ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Javans 
and  the  Malays  have  fucceftively  been  in  pofief- 
fion  of  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century  they  were  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  favages, 
whofe  chiefs,  though  honoured  with  the  title  of 
kings,  pofTefTed  only  a  limited  authority,  totally 
depending  on  the  caprice  of  their  fubjedts.  They 
had  of  late  years  joined  the  fuperftitions  of  Mo- 
hammedifm  to  thofe  of  Paganifm,  which  they 
had  profeffed  for  a  confiderable  time.  Their  in¬ 
dolence  wras  exceftive.  T  heir  only  employment 
was  hunting  and  fiftiing;  and  they  were  grangers 
to  all  kind  of  agriculture./  They  were  encou¬ 
raged  in  their  inactivity  by  the  advantages  the} 
derived  from  the  cocoa  tree. 

The  cocoa  tree,  which  grows  fpontaneoufiy  if 
almoft  every  part  of  India,  is  a-  tree  of  a  ver 
beautiful  form,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty 
and  more  commonly,  fixty  feet.  It  is  fixed  in  th 
ground  by  a  great  number  of  flender  and  fibrou 
roots.  Ids  trunk,  which  has  a  trifling  bend  to 
wards  the  bafis,  is  ftraight  throughout  the  reft  c 
it’s  length,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  of  moderat 
thicknefs,  and  marked  with  feveral  circular  im 
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qualities,  formed  by  the  bads  of  the  leaves  which  B  0J°  K 
have  fallen  off  from  it.  It's  wood  is  of  fo  light  v — v— f 
and  fpongy  a  nature,  that  it  is  unfit  for  fhip- 
fimber,  or  for  any  building  that  requires  folidity  ; 
and  the  boats  which  are  made  of  it,  are  brittle 
and  do  not  laft  long.  The  tuft  is  compofed  of 
ten  or  twelve  pinnated  leaves,  tapered  towards 
the  top,  very  broad  at  their  bafis,  and  covered, 
in  the  infant  ftate  of  the  tree,  with  a  kind  of  net¬ 
work  of  which  fieves  are  made.  Their  center 
cotta,  which  is  twelve  feet  long,  is  deeply  fur¬ 
rowed  on  it's  internal  furface.  The  roofs  of 
houfes  are  covered  in  with  thefe  leaves ;  and  they 
are  ufed  in  making  umbrellas,  fails,  and  fifhing- 
nets ;  the  youngeft  of  them  may  even  ferve  in- 
Itead  of  paper,  and  will  receive  the  impreflion  of 
characters  marked  with  a  pencil.  From  the  mid  ft 
of  this  tuft  there  arifes  a  thick  membranous  fpa- 
tha  or  fheath,  convoluted,  fwelled  out  in  the 
middle,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  When  this 
is  grow’n  to  a  certain  fize,  it  opens  on  one  fide, 

,  and  difplays  a  very  confiderable  panicle,  each 
Item  of  which  bears  two  female,  and  a  greater 
number  of  male  flowers.  The  latter  have  a  calix 
with  fix  deep  divifions  and  as  many  {lamina;  in 
i  the  former,  a  piftil  is  fubftituted  to  thefe  {lami¬ 
na,  and  this  becomes  a  fruit  of  an  oval  form, 
ilightly  triangular,  and  of  more  than  fix  inches 
in  diameter.  The  attemblage  of  feveral  fruits 
||  upon  the  fame  panicle,  is  called  a  clufler ;  and 
the  fame  tree  yields  fuccettively  feveral  clutters  in 
one  year. 
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This  fruit  is  covered  with  a  bark  confiding  of 
filaments  three  fingers  thick,  and  didinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  kayar  ;  of  which  fome  coarfe  duffs 
and  ropes  for  (hips  are  made.  Underneath  it  is 
a  very  hard  nut,  of  the  fize  and  (h ape  of  a  fmall 
melon;  it  has  three  holes  at  one  of  it's  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  is  fit  for  making  fmall  cups,  and  Othef 
domedic  utenfils.  The  pulp  which  lines  the 
in  fide  of  this  nut,  fupplies  a  wholefome  kind  of 
food,  from  which  is  expreffed  an  oil  very  fweet, 
when  frefh,  and  much  ufed  in  India.  But  it 
contra£ts  a  bitter  tade  when  it  is  kept  long,  and 
is  then  only  proper  for  burning.  The  fediment 
that  remains  in  the  prefs,  affords  nouridiment  for 
cattle,  poultry,  and  even  the  lower  kind  of  people 
in  times  of  fcarcity.  The  center  of  the  nut  is 
filled  with  a  clear,  refrefhing,  fweetidi  kind  of 
liquid,  which  ferves  to  quench  the  third  of  la¬ 
bouring  peqple  both  at  fea  and  land.  In  the  old 
fruits  this  fluid  difappears,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
an  almond,  which  foon  fills  up  the  cavity,  and 
becomes  fit  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  In 
the  center  of  it  is  fometimes  found  a  dony  con¬ 
cretion,  to  which  the  Indians  afcribe  great  vir¬ 
tues*,  they  confider  it  as  a  pledge  of  fuccefs,  and 
feldom  fail  to  provide  themfelves  with  one,  when 
they  are  going  upon  any  enterpnze. 

The  above-mentioned  advantages  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  ones  that  are  derived  from  the^ 
cocoa  tree.  If  the  buds  of  the  flowers  be  cut  off 
before  they  are  perfe&ly  unfolded,  a  white  liquor 
runs  from  them,  which  is  received  into  a  vefiel 
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xed  to  their  extremity;  and  is  of  a  fweet  tafle,  B  0  0  K 

hile  it  continues  frefh.  It  afterwards  turns  four, 
lad  makes  good  vinegar.  When  diftilled  in  it’s 
ighefl  perfection,  it  produces  a  ftrong  brandy : 
nd  boiled  with  quick-lime,  yields  a  middling  kind 
f  fugar.  The  buds,  from  which  this  liquor  has 
een  draw’n,  neceffarily  become  abortive ;  and 
o  not  unfold  themfelves  any  further,  becaufe 
ley  have  been  deprived  of  that  fubftance  which 
as  deftined  for  the  production  and  nourifhment 
f  the  fruit. 

Beside  the  cocoa  tree,  the  Moluccas  produce 
lingular  kind  of  palm,  which  is  called  fago. 

’his  tree,  which  is  common  in  the  forefls  of 
lefe  iflands,  differs  from  the  former  in  having 
pnger  leaves,  a  lefs  elevated  trunk,  and  fmaller 
luits.  The  progrefs  of  it’s  vegetation  in  the, 
jirly  ftages  is  very  flow.  At  firfl  it  is  a  mere 
irub,  thick  fet  with  thorns,  which  makes  it  dif- 
icult  to  come  near  it.  But  as  loon  as  it’s  item 
once  formed,  it  rifes  in  a  fhort  time  to  the 
eight  of  thirty  feet,  is  about  fix  feet  in  circum- 
rence,  and  imperceptibly  lofes  it’s  thorns.  The 
ark  is  an  inch  thick  ;  and  all  the  infide  is  filled 
ith  a  fap  which  falls  into  meal.  The  tree, 
hich  feems  to  grow  merely  for  the  ufe  of  man, 
oints  out  the  meal  by  a  fine  white  powder  which 
avers  it’s  leaves,  and  is  a  certain  indication  of 
le  maturity  of  the  fago.  It  is  then  cut  down  to 
ie  root,  and  fawed  into  fcantlings,  which  are 
ivided  into  four  quarters,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
•adling  the  fap  or  meal  they  contain.  After  this 
ibftance  has  been  diluted  in  water,  it  is  drained 

through 
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-book  through  a  kind  of  fieve,  which  retains  the  grofier 
i  ■  particles ;  the  reft  is  throw’n  into  earthen  moulds, 
where  it  dries  and  hardens  for  fome  years.  The 
Indians  eat  the  fago  diluted  with  water,  and  fome- 
times  baked  or  boiled.  Through  a  principle  oi 
humanity,  they  referve  the  fineft  part  of  this  meal 
for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly  is  fometime; 
made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a  delicious 
flavour. 

Temperate*  independent*  and  averfe  from  la¬ 
bour,  thefe  people  had  lived  for  ages  upon  th< 
meal  of  the  fago*  and  the  milk.,  of  the  cocoa*  whei 
the  Chinefe*  landing  by  accident  at  the  Moluccas 
difcovered  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg*  with  whicl 
valuable  fpices  the  ancients  were  entirely  unac 
quainted.  They  were  foon  admired  all  over  Indis 
from  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Perfia  an 
Europe.  The  Arabians*  who  at  that  time  en 
grofled  almoft  all  the  trade  of  the  univerfe*  di 
not  overlook  fo  lucrative  a  part  of  it.  They  re 
paired  in  crowds  to  thefe  celebrated  iflands,  th 
productions  of  which  they  had  already  monopc 
lized,  when  the  Portnguefe*  who  purfued  thei 
every  where*  came  and  deprived  them  of  th 
branch  of  trade.  Notwithftanding  the  fcheme 
that  were  laid  to  fupplant  thefe  conquerors*  the 
obtained  permiffion  to  build  a  fort.  From  th 
time  the  court  of  Lifbon  ranked  the  Molucc; 
among  the  number  of  their  provinces*  and  it  w; 
not  long  before  they  really  became  fo. 

While  Albuquerque's  lieutenants  were  enric’ 
in.g  their  country  with  new  productions,  that  g 

neral  was  engaged  in  completing  the  conqueft 
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jVlalabar,  which  would  have  taken  advantage  of  ^  °J°  K 
jis  abfence  to  recover  it's  liberty.  After  his  late  < — -y— 
uccefs)  while  he  remained  unmolefted  in  the 
enter  of  his  conquefts,  he  employed  himfelf  irt 
upprefilng  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Portuguefe* 
n  eftablifhing  order  throughout  the  colonies,  and 
n  regulating  the  difcipline  of  the  army.  The 
liftivity,  fagacity,  wifdom,  juftice,  humanity, 

\nd.  difintereftednefs,  which  he  had  difplayed  in 
hefe  tranfa&ions,  and  the  idea  of  his  virtues,  had 
nade  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
ndians,  that,  for  a  long  time  after  his  death, 
hey  continued  to  repair  to  his  tomb*  to  demand 
uftice  of  him  for  the  outrages  committed  by  his 
uccelTors.  He  died  at  Goa  in  the  year  1515s 
/ithout  riches*  and  out  of  favour  with  Emanuels 
/ho  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  entertain  fufpi- 
ions  of  his  conduct* 

If  our  aftonifhment  be  railed,  at  the  number  of  Tfh, fcaufe* 

oftrieenter- 

Ubuquerque’s  victories,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  prifingfpi- 

n  r.  n  ,  nr  „  .  1  r  I  rit  of  thfc 

onquefts,  how  defervedly  do  thole  brave  men  Portugude. 
jlaim  our  admiration,  whom  he  had  the  honour 
0  Command  in  thefe  expeditions !  Had  any  na- 
ion,  before  that  period,  been  feen  to  perform 
ach  great  actions  with  fo  fmall  a  force  ?  The 
’ortuguefe,  with  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  troops* 
truck  terror  into  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the 
larbarous  nations  of  Africa,  the  Mammelucs*  the 
Arabians,  and  all  the  eaftern  countries,  from  the 
Qand  of  Ormus  to  China.  With  a  force  in  the 
iroportion  of  one  to  a  hundred,  they  engaged 
jroops,  which,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy  of 
ijqual  ftrength,  would  frequently  defend  their 
i  Yol.  I.  L  lives 
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kind  of  men  then  mud  the  Portugueie  have  been, 
and  what  extraordinary  caufes  mud  have  confpired 
to  produce  fuch  a  nation  of  heroes ! 

They  had  been  at  war  with  the  Moors  near  a 
century,  when  Henry  of  Burgundy,  with  feverai 

French  knights,  landed  in  Portugal  with  a  de- 
fio-n  to  ferve  in  Cadile  under  the  famous  Cid, 
whofe  reputation  had  draw’n  them  thither.  The 
Portuguefe  invited  them  to  lend  their  aflidance 
a°*aind  the  infidels ;  the  knights  complied,  and 
the  greated  part  of  them  fettled  in  Portugal. 
Chivalry,  which  has  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  inditution  to  exalt  human  nature,  fub- 
dituting  the  love  of  glory  to  the  love  of  our 
country  j  that  refined  fpirit,  draw  n  from  the  dregs 
of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  calculated  to  repair  or 
leden  the  errors  and  inconveniences  of  the  feudal 
government  from  whence  it  took  it’s  rife,  was  then 
revived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  in  all  the 
fplendour  it  had  at  it’s  fi'rft  appearance  in  France 
and  England.  The  princes  endeavoured  to  keep 
it  alive,  and  to  extend  it’s  influence,  by  edablilh* 
ing  feverai  order's  formed  upon  the  plan  of  tht 
ancient  ones,  and  calculated  to  infule  the  fam» 
fpirit,  which  was  a  mixture  of  heroifm,  gallantry 

and  devotion.  V  I. 

The  fovereisns  raifed  the  fpirit  or  the  natio 
dill  higher,  by  treating  the  nobility  in  lbme  me  a 
fure  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and  by  fettin 
bounds  to  their  own  authority.  They  frequent! 
called  together  the  general  affembly  of  the  date 

without  which,  properly  fpeaking,  there  can  t 
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no  nation.  By  thefe  Hates  Alphonfo  was  invdfted  B  0 

with  the  regal  authority  after  the  taking  of  Lifbon  : 
and  in  conjunction  with  them,  his  fuccelTofs,  for 
along  time,  exercifed  the  power  of  making  laws. 
Many  of  thefe  laws  were  calculated  to  infpire  the 
love  of  great  aCtions.  The  order  of  nobility  was 
conferred  upon  thofe  who  had  diflinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  fignal  fervices ;  by  killing  or  taking  prl- 
foner  the  enemy’s  general,  or  his  fquire :  or  by 
refufing  to  purchafe  liberty,  when  they  were 
prifoners  among  the  Moors,  by  renouncing  their 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  infuited  a 
woman,  gave  falfe  evidence,  broke  his  promile, 
or  concealed  the  truth  from  his  fovereign ,  was  de¬ 
graded  from  his  rank.  Has  the  difcontinuance  of 
this  cuHom  been  the  fault  of  the  fubjeCts  in  not 
daring  to  tell  the  truth  to  their  fovereigns ;  or  the 
fault  of  the  fovereigns,  in  their  unwillingnefs  to 
hear  it  ?  ' 

The  wars  waged  by  the  Portuguefe  in  defence 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  were  at  the  fame  time 
jreligious  wars.  They  partook  of  that  fierce  but 
enterprifing  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  which  the  popes 
]had  diftufed  at  the  time  of  the  crufades.  The 
Portuguefe,  therefore,  were  knights  armed  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  properties,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dreni  and  their  kings,  who  were  knights  as  well 
as  themfelves.  Befide  this,  they  were  the  heroes 
of  the  crufade,  who,  while  they  defended  chriftia- 
nity„were  fighting  for  their  country.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  nation  was  fmall,  and  it’s 
powder  extremely  limited ;  for  it  is  chiefly  in  little 
Hates,  expofed  to  frequent  dangers,  that  we  find 
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book  that  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  for  one’s  country,  which 
h  is  utterly  unknow’n  in  larger  communities,  enjoy¬ 
ing  greater  fecurity. 

The  principles  of  a&ivity,  vigour,  and  a  noble 
elevation  of  mind,  which  united  in  the  character 
6f  this  nation,  were  not  loft  after  the  expul fion  of 
the  Moors.  They  purfued  thefe  enemies  of  their 
religion  and  government  into  Africa.  They  were 
engaged  in  feveral  wars  with  the  kings  of  Caftile 
and  Leon;  and  during  the  interval  that  preceded 
their  expeditions  to  India,  the  nobility  lived  at  a 
diftance  from  cities  and  the  court,  and  preferved 
in  their  caftles  the  virtues  of  their  anceftors,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  portraits. 

When  the  plan  of  extending  conqueft  in  Africa 
and  Afia  became  the  objetf:  of  attention  among 
the  Portuguefe  5  a  new  paftion  co-operated  with 
the  principles  juft  mentioned,  to  give  additional 
energy  to  the  Portuguefe  fpirit.  This  paftion, 
which,  at  firft,  would  necefiarily  exalt  all  the 
reft,  but  which  in  a  little  time  would  deftroy  the 
e-enerous  principles  from  which  they  arofe,  was 
the  third:  of  riches.  The  vefiels  were  crowded 
with  adventurers,  whofe  views  were  to  enrich 
themfelves,  to  ferve  the  ftate,  and  to  make  pro- 
felites*  They  appeared  in  India  to  be  fomething 
more  than  men  till  the  death  of  Albuquerque; 
but  at  that  period,  riches,  which  were  the  objeft 
and  reward  of  their  conquefts,  introduced  univer- 
fal  corruption.  The  nobler  paftions  gave  way  to 
the  pleafures  of  luxury,  which  never  fail  to  ener¬ 
vate  the  body,  and  to  deftroy  the  virtues  of  the 
mind*  The  weak  fucceftors  of  the  illuftrious 
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Emanuel,  and  the  men  of  indifferent  talents,  B  °I°  K 
whom  he  himfelf  fent  as  viceroys  to  India,  gra-  -y— J 

dually  contributed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe. 

Lopez -So  arez,  however,  who  fucceeded  Al¬ 
buquerque,  purfued  his  deligns.  He  abolifhed  a 
barbarous  cuftom  that  prevailed  in  the  country 
of  Trayeticor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galicut. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  confulted  forcerers 
concerning  the  deftiny  of  their  children  ;  if  the 
magician  promifed  a  happy  deftiny,  they  were  fuf- 
fered  to  live  3  if  he  foretold  any  great  calamities 
that  were  to  befall  them,  they  were  put  to  death, 

Soarez  interpofed  to  pfeferve  thefe  children.  He 
was  for  fome  time  employed  in  preventing  the  op- 
pofition  with  which  the  Portuguefe  were  threa¬ 
tened  in  Indian  and  as  foon  as  he  was  relieved 
from  this  anxiety,  he  refolved  to  attempt  a  paf- 
fage  to  China. 

O  > 

The  great  Albuquerque  had  formed  the  fame  Arrival  o r 
defign.  He  had  met  with  Chjnefe  fhips  and  mer-  guefe  at 

^  >  pt  • 

chants  at  Malacca,  and  conceived  a  high  opinion  state  of  th? 
of  a  nation  whofe  very  failons  had  more  pplfteriefsj  en,Pire* 

.a  better  fenfe  of  decorum,  more  good- nature  and 
humanity,  than  were,  at  that  time,  to  be  found 
among  the  European  nobility.  He  invited  the 
Chinefeto  continue  their  commerce  with  Malacca. 

From  them  he  procured  a  particular  account  of 
the  flrength,  riches,  and  manners  of  their  exten- 
jfive  empire,  and  communicated  his  intelligence 
to  the  court  of  Portugal. 

The  Chinefe  nation  was  utterly  unknow’n  in 
Europe.  Mark  Paul,  a  Venetian,  who  had  trar 
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book  veiled  to  China  by  land,  had  given  a  defcription 
^  _*•  }  q£  it  which  was  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  It 

correfponded,  however,  with  the  particulais  fined 
tranfmitted  by  Albuquerque.  Credit  was  giveri 
to  the  teftimony  of  this  commander,  and  to  his 
account  of  the  lucrative  trade  that  might  be  car^ 
ried  on  with  this  country. 

In  the  year  i^iS  a  fquadron  failed  from  Lifbon 
to  convoy  an  ambaffador  to  China.  As  foon  as 
it  arrived  at  the  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton,  it  was  furrounded  by  Chinefe  veffels, 
which  came  to  reconnoitre  it.  Ferdinand  Andra- 
da,  who  commanded  it,  did  not  put  himfelf  in 
any  pofture  of  defence ;  he  fuffered  the  Chinefe  to 
come  on  board  ;  communicated  the  objedt  of  hi§ 
voyage  to  the  Mandarins  that  prefided  at  Canton, 
and  fent  his  ambaffador  on  fhore,  who  was  con 

dudted  to  Pekin.  >  B 

The  ambaffador  was  every  moment  prefented 
with  fome  new  wonder,  that  ftruck  him  with 
amazement.  If  we  confider  the  largenefs  of  the 
towns,  the  multitude  of  villages,  the  variety  of 
canals,  of  which  fome  are  navigable  acrofs  the 
empire,  and  others  contribute  to  the  fertility  of 
•  the  foil  j  the  art  of  cultivating  their  laiids,  and 

the  abundance  and  variety  or  their  productions  j 
the  fagacious  and  mild  afpedt  of  the  inhabitants., 
the  perpetual  interchange  ot  goo^l  offices  whi'ci 
appeared  in  the  country  and  on  the  public  roads 
and  the  good  order  preserved  among  thofe  num- 
berlefs  crowds  who  were  engaged  in  the  hurry- o 
bufinefs  5  we  fhall  not  wonder  at  the  fu'rpfife  o 

the  Portugucfc  ambaffador,  who  had  been  accui 

tomec 
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tomed  to  the  barbarous  and  ridiculous  manners  B  0j°  K 

of  Europe.  ; 

Let  us  for  awhile  fix  our  attention  upon  a  ^  of^ 
jpeople,  who  have  been  judged  of  fo  differently 
I  by  the  Europeans.  Let  us  compare  the  accounts  riftSoft,hat 
| given  of  them  by  their  Panegyrifts,  with  thofe  countrys 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  their  calum- 
I  niators ;  and  we  may  poffibly  derive  from  this 
contrail,  fome  light  that  may  tend  to  conciliate 
ithefe  contradictory  opinions.  The  hiffory  of  a 
nation  fo  well  governed,  fay  the  partifans  of 
!  China,  is  the  hiffory  of  mankind  :  the  reft  of  the 
world  refembles  the  chaos  of  matter  before  it  was 
i  wrought  into  form.  After  a  long  feneS  of  de- 
vaffation,  fociety  has  at  length  rifen  to  order  and 
harmony.  States  and  nations  are  produced  from 
leach  other,  like  individuals,  witn  this  difference, 
that  in  families  nature  brings  about  the  death  of 
Tome,  and  provides  for  the  birth  of  others,  in  a 
conftant  and  regular  fucceffion :  but  in  ftates. 

This  rule  is  violated  and  deftroyed  by  tne  difbrders 
of  fociety,  where  it  fometimes  happens  that  an- 
|  tient  monarchies  ftifle  rifing  republics  in  their 
births,  and  that  a  rude  and  favage  people,  ruffling 
like  a  torrent,  fweep  away  multitudes  ol  ftates, 
which  are  difunited  and  broken  in  pieces. 

|  China  alone  has  been  exempted  from  this  fa¬ 
tality.  This  empire,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
I  Ruffian  Tartary,  on  the  fouth  by  India,  on  the 
weft  by  Thibet,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean, 
comprehends  almoft  all  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Afia.  It  is  eighteen  hundred^ 
leagues  in  circumference;  and  is  faid  to  have 
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laded  through  a  fucceflive  feries  of  four  thoufand 
years  :  nor  is  this  antiquity  in  the  lead  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  narrow  bounds  of  our  hiftory, 
and  the  fmall  extent  of  our  kingdoms,  which  rife 
and  fall  in  a  quick  fucceflion,  are  the  confequence 
of  wars,  fuperdition,  and  the  unfavourable  cu* 
cumdances  of  our  fituation.  But  the  Chinefe, 
who  are  encompaffed  and  defended  on  all  fides  by 
feas  and  deferts,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  may 
have  given  a  lading  liability  to  their  empire. 
As  loon  as  their  coafts  and  the  inland  parts  of 
their  territories  have  been  peopled  and  cultivated, 
this  happy  nation  mull  of  courfe  have  been  tl>e 
center  of  attradion'  to  all  the  furrounding  people; 
and  the  wandering  or  cantoned  tribes  mull  necef- 
farily  have  gradually  attached  thtmfelves  to  a 
body  of  men,  who  fpeak  lefs  frequently  of  the 
conquefts  they  have  made,  than  of  the  attacks 
they  have  fufflred;  and  are  happier  in  the 
thought  of  having  civilized  their  conquerors, 
than  they  could  have  been  in  that  of  having  de- 
droyed  their  invaders. 

In  a  country  where  a  civilized  government  hag 
been  fo  antiently  eflablilhed,  we  may  every  where 
exped  to  find  ftrong  velliges  of  the  continued 
exertions  of  indullry.  It’s  roads  have  been  le¬ 
velled  with  the  exadell  care;  and,  in  general, 
have  no  greater  declivity  than  is  necelfary  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  watering  of  the  land,  which  the 
Chinefe  confider,  with  reafon,  as  one  of  the 
greateh  helps  in  agriculture.  There  are  but  few, 
even  of  the  mod  ufeful  trees,  becaufe  their  fruits 

would  rob  the  corn  of  it’s  nourilhment.  We  can- 
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not  therefore  expert  to  meet  here  with  thofe  gar¬ 
dens  full  of  flowers,  verdant  lawns,  groves,  and 
fountains,  the  fight  of  which  is  calculated  to  exr 
hilarate  the  idle  fpe&ator,  while  they  feem  con¬ 
cealed  and  removed  from  the  public  eye,  as  if  the 
owners  were  afraid  of  fhewing  how  much  their 
amufements  had  encroached  upon  the  foil  that 
ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  fupport  of  life. 
The  land  is  not  overcharged  with  thofe  parks  or 
cxtenfive  forefts,  which  are  not  near  fo  ferviceablp 
to  mankind  by  the  wood  they  furnifli,  as  preju¬ 
dicial  by  preventing  agriculture ;  and  while  they 
contribute  to  the  pleafure  of  the  great  by  the 
beafts  that  range  in  them,  prove  a  real  ftiisfortune 
to  the  hufbandman.  In  China,  the  beauty  of  a 
.country-feat  confifts  in  it’s  being  happily  fituated, 
furrounded  with  an  agreeable  variety  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  interfperfed  with  trees  planted  irregu¬ 
larly,  and  with  fome  heaps  of  a  porous  ftone,  which 
at  a  diftance  have  the  appearance  of  rocks  or 
mountains. 

The  hills  are  generally  cut  into  terraces,  fup- 
ported  by  dry  walls.  Here  there  are  refervoirs, 
conftru&ed  with  ingenuity,  for  the  reception  of 
rain  and  fpring  water.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  the  bottom,  fummit  and  declivity  of  a  hill 
watered  by  the  fame  canal,  by  means  of  a  number 
of  engines  of  a  fimple  conltrudtion,  which  fave 
manual  labour,  and  perform  with  two  men,  what 
could  not  be  done  with  a  thoufand  any  where  elfe. 
Thefe  heights  commonly  yield  three  crops  in  a 
year.  They  are  firft  fow’n  with  a  kind  of  radifh, 

^vhich  produces  an  oil  s  then  Nwith  cotton,  and 
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book  after  that  with  potatoes.  This  is  the  common 
*  method  of  culture;  but  the  rule  is  not  without 

exception. 

Upon  moll  of  the  mountains  which  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  cultivated  for  the  fubliftence  of  man, 
proper  trees  are  planted  for  building  houfes  or 
fhips.  Many  of  thefe  mountains  contain  iron, 
tin,  and  copper  mines,  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
empire.  The  gold  mines  have  been  negleded, 
cither  becaufe  their  produce  did  not  defray  the 
expence  of  working  them,  or  becaufe  the  gold 
dud,  walked  down  by  the  torrents,  was  found 
fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange. 

The  fandy  plains,  faved  from  the  ravages  of 
the  ocean  (which  changes  it’s  bed  as  rivers  do 
their  courfe,  in  a  fpace'of  time  fo  exafliy  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  difference  in  the  mafs  of  water,  that 
a  fmall  encroachment  of  the  fea  caufes  a  thoufand 
revolutions  on  the  furface  of  the  globe),  form,  at 
this  day,  the  provinces  of  Nankin  and  1  chekiang, 
which  are  the  fined  in  the  empire.  As  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  checked  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  the  Chinefe 
have  repul  fed,  retrained,  and  given  laws  to  the 
ocean.  *  They  have  re-united  to  the  continent, 
tra&s  of  land  which  had  been  disjoined  by  this 
dement.  To  the  adlion  of  the  univerfe  the 
Chinefe  oppofe  the  labours  of  induftry^  and  while 
o  nations,  the  mod  celebrated  in  hi  dory,  have, 

by  the  rage  of  conqued,  increafed  the  ravages 
which  time  is  perpetually  making  upon  this 
globex  they  exert  fuch  efforts  to  retard  the  pro- 

are  fs  of  univerfal  devaftation,  as  might  appeal 
-  '  fupernaturaJ- 
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fupernatural,  if  they  were  not  continual 'and  evi-  B  °j  °  K 
dent.  i  V — * — J 

To  the  improvements  of  land,  this  nation  adds, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprefflqn,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  water.  The  rivers,  which  com- 
Imunicate  with  each  other  by  canals,  and  run 
under  the  walls  of  moft  of  the  towns,  prefent  us 
with  the  profped  of  floating  cities,  compofed  of 
Ian  infinite  number  of  boats  filled  with  people, 

'who  live  conftanly  upon  the  water,  and  whofe  foie 
jempfoyment  is  fifliing.  The  lea  itfelf  is  covered 
jwith  numberlefs  veflels,  whofe  maAs,  at  a  diAance, 
appear  like  moving  foreAs.  Anfon  men-ions  it 
as  a  reproach  to  the  fifliermen  belonging  to  thefe 
boats,  that  they  did  not  give  themfelves  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  intermiflion  from  their  work  to  look  at  his 
Iftiip,  which  was  the  largeA  that  had  ever  anchor- 
jed  in  thofe  latitudes. .  But  this  inattention  to  an 
objeft,  which  appeared  to  a  Chinefe  failor  of  no 
lufe,  though  it  was  in  the  way  of  his  profeflion, 
is,  perhaps,  a  proof  of  the  happinefs  of  a  people, 

I  who  prefer  buflnefs  to  matters  of  mere  curioflty. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  is  by  no  means  uniform 
throughout  this  empire,  but  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  difference  of  the 
climate.  In  the  low  countries  towards  the  fouth 
rice  is  fow’n,  which  being  always  under  water, 
grows  to  a  great  fize,  and  yields  two  crops  in  a 
year.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  where 
j  the  fltuation  is  lofty  and  dry,  the  foil  produces  a 

I  fpecies  of  rice,  which  is  neither  fo  large,  fo  well- 
«*•  ___ 

I  tafted,  or  fo  nourifhing  as  the  former,  and  makes 

the  huA>andman  but  one  return  in  the  year  for  his 

labour. 
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labour.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  lame  kinds  of 
grain  are  cultivated  as  in  Europe:  they  grow  in 
as  great  plenty,  and  are  of  as  good  a  quality  as  in 
anv  of  our  molt  fertile  countries.  From  one  end 
of  China  to  the  other,  there  are  large  quantities 
of  vegetables,  particularly  in  the  fouth,  where, 
together  with  fifh,  they  fupply  the  place  of  meat, 
which  is  the  general  food  of  the  other  provinces. 
But  the  improvement  of  lands  is  univerfally  un- 
derftood  and  attended  to.  All  the  different  kinds 
of  manure  are  carefully  preferved,  and  Ikilfully 
diftributed  to  the  beft  advantage ;  and  that  which 
arifes  from  fertile  lands,  is  applied  to  make  them 
fl ill  more  fertile.  This  grand  fyftem  of  nature, 
which  is  fu ftained  by  deftrudlion  and  re-produc¬ 
tion,  is  better  underftood  and  attended  to  in 
China  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  firft  caufe  of  the  rural  ceconomy  of  the 
Chinefe,  is  that  character  of  induftry  by  which 
thefe  people  are  particularly  diftinguifhed,  who 
in  their  nature 1  require  a  Ids  fhare  of  repofe. 
Every  day  in  the  year  is  devoted  to  labour,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fir  ft,  which  is  employed  in  paying  and 
receiving  vifits  among  relations;  and  the  laft, 
which  is  facred  to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors. 
The  id r ft  is  a  focial  duty,  the  latter  a  part  of  do¬ 
me  it  ic  worfhip.  In  this  nation  of  lages,  what¬ 

ever  unites  and  civilizes  mankind  is  religion:  and 
religion  itfelf  is  nothing  mofe  than  the  pra&ice 
of  the  focial  virtues.  They  are  a  lober  and  ra¬ 
tional  people,  who  want  nothing  more  than  the 
eontroul  of  civil  laws  to  make  them  juft:  their 
private  worfhip  confifts  in  the  love  of  their  pa¬ 
rents, 
} 
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•ents,  whether  living  or  dead  ;  and  their  public 
vorfhip,  in  the  love  of  labour;  and  that  kind  of 
labour  which  is  holden  in  the  moft  facred  venera- 
;ion  is  agriculture. 

i  The  generofity  of  two  of  their  emperors  is 
Inuch  revered,  who,  preferring  the  interefts  of  the 
bate  to  thofe  of  their  family,  kept  their  own  chil- 
iren  from  the  throne  to  make  room  for  men 
j:aken  from  the  plough.  The  Chinefe  alfo  revere 
he  memory  of  thofe  hufbandmen,  who  fowed  the 
feeds  of  the  happinefs  and  (lability  of  the  empire 
in  the  fertile  bofom  of  the  earth ;  that  inex- 
liauftible  fource  of  whatever  conduces  to  the 
louriffiment,  and  confequently  to  the  increafe  of 
mankind. 

|  In  imitation  of  thefe  royal  hufbandmen,  the 
emperors  of  China  become  hufbandmen  officially. 
|[t  is  one  of  their  public  functions  to  break  up  the 
ground  in  the  fpring :  and  the  parade  and  mag:- 
□ificence  that  accompanies  this  ceremony,  draws 
:ogether  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  They  flock  in  crowds  to  fee  their 
prince  perform  this  folemnity  in  honour  of  the 
|firfl  of  all  the  arts.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  fables  of 
Greece,  a  god  who  tends  the  flocks  of  a  king; 
it  is  the  father  of  his  people,  who,  holding  the 
plough  with  his  own  hands,  (hews  his  children 
Iwhat  are  the  true  riches  of  the  ftate.  In  a  little 
[time  he  repairs  again  to  the  field  he  has  ploughed 
himfelf,  to  fow  the  feed  that  is  mod  proper  for  the 
ground.  The  example  of  the  prince  is  followed 
in  all  the  provinces ;  and  at  the  fame  feafons,  the 
1  ~  viceroys 
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book  viceroys  repeat  the  fame  cerembnies  in  the  pre- 
1  fence  of  a  numerous  concourfe  of  hufbandmen. 
The  Europeans,  who  have  been  prefent  at  this 
folemnity  at  Canton,  never  fpeak  of  it  without 
emotion ;  and  make  us  regret  that  this  feftival, 
the  political  aim  of  which  is  the  encouragement 
of  labour,  is  not  eftablifhed  in  our  climate,  in- 
ilead  of  that  number  of  religious  feafts,  which 
feem  to  be  invented  by  idlenefs  to  make  the  coun¬ 
try  a  barren  wafte. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
court  of  Pekin  is  really  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
a  rural  life.  The  arts  of  luxury  are  grow’n  to  fo 
great  a  height  in  China,  that  theie  tranfabtions 
can  only  pafs  for  mere  ceremonies.  But  the  law; 
which  obliges  the  prince  to  fhew  this  token  of  re- 
fpebt  to  the  profefTion  of  hufbandmen,  nas  a  ten 
dency  to  promote  the  advantage  of  agriculture 
The  deference  paid  by  the  fovereign  to  publi< 
opinions  contributes  to  perpetuate  them;  and  the 
influence  of  opinion  is  the  principal  fpring  thai 
affiliates  the  political  machine. 

This  influence  is  preferved  in  China  by  con¬ 
ferring  honours  on  all  hufbandmen,  who  excel  ir 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  When  any  ufefu 
difcovery  is  made,  the  author  of  it  is  called  t< 
court  to  communicate  it  to  the  prince ;  and  i 
fent  by  the  government  into  the  provinces,  to  in 
ftruffi  them  in  his  method.  In  a  word,  in  thi 
country,  where  nobility  is  not  hereditary,  but 
mere  perfonai  reward,  indifcriminately  beftowe 

upon  merit ;  feveral  of  the  magiftrates,  and  per 

for 
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fons  raifed  to  the  highed  employments  in  the 
empire,  are  chofen  out  of  families  which  are  folely 
Employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 

These  encouragements  which  belong  to  the 
manners  of  the  people,  are  further  leconded  by 
|the  bed  political  indications.  Whatever  is  in  it's 
pature  incapable  of  being  divided,  as  the  fea, 
rivers,  canals,  &c.  is  enjoyed  in  common,  and  is 
(the  property  of  no  individual.  Every  one  has  the 
liberty  of  going  upon  the  water,  of  fifhing,  and 
hunting;  and  a  fubjedl  who  is  in  poffefilon  of  an 
jeftate,  whether  acquired  by  himfelf  or  left  by  his 
relations,  is  in  no  danger  of  having  his  right  callecL 
[in  quedion  by  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  laws. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  taxes  is  dill  a  further  en¬ 
couragement  to  agriculture.  Except  the  cudoms 
Jedablidied  in  the  fea-ports,  there  are  but  two 
kinds  of  tribute  know’n  in  the  empire.  The  fird, 
i which  is  perfonal,  is  paid  by  every  citizen  from 
twenty  to  fixty  years  of  age,  in  proportion  to  his 
|  income.  The  fecond,  which  is  levied  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  land,  amounts  to  a  tenth,  a  twentieth, 
or  a  thirtieth  part,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
foil.  There  certainly  have  been  fome  of  their 
(emperors,  or  miniders,  who  have  attempted  to 
extend  and  multiply  the  taxes  ;  but  as  fuch  an 
undertaking  would  require  much  time,  and  that 
!  no  man  could  fatter  himfelf  that  he  ihould  live 
!  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  it,  the  attempt  has  been  given 
!  up.  Men  of  bad  principles  aim  at  immediate 
enjoyment,  while  the  virtuous  minider  extending 
his  benevolent  views  beyond  the  prefent  genera- 
i  lion. 
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tion,  contents  himfelf  \vith  forming  defigns,  and 
propagating  ufeful  truths  for  the  advantage  of 
pofterity,  without  expecting  to  fee  the  effedt  of 
them  himfelf. 

The  manner  of  levying  the  contributions  in 
China,  is  as  mild  as  the  contributions  themfelves. 
The  only  penalty  inflidted  on  perfons  liable  to  be 
taxed,  and  who  are  too  flow  in  the  payment  of 
the  tribute  demanded  by  the  public,  is  to  quartet 
old,  infirm,  and  poor  people  upon  them,  to  be 
maintained  at  their  expence,  till  they  have  dif- 
charged  the  debt  due  to  government.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding  has  a  tendency  to  awaken  pity 
and  humanity  in  the  breaft  of  a  citizen,  when  he 
fees  miferable  objedts,  and  hears  the  cries  of  hun¬ 
ger;  inftead  of  giving  him  difguft,  and  exciting 
his  refentment  by  the  odious  perquifitions  and 
refearches  of  the  finance  as  pradtifed  in  Europe, 
by  forcible  feizures  and  the  menaces  of  an  info- 
lent  foldiery,  who  come  to  live  at  difcretion  in  a 
houfe  expofed  to  the  numberlefs  extortions  of  the 
treafury. 

The  mandarins  levy  the  tenth  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  earth  in  kind;  and  collect  the  poll- 
tax  in  money.  The  officers  in  the  municipal 
towns  pay  the  whole  of  the  produce  into  the 
public  treafury,  through  the  hands  of  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  province.  The  ufe  that  is  made 
of  this  revenue  prevents  all  frauds  in  collecting 
it;  as  it  is  well  know’n,  that  apart  of  thefe  duties 
is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  magiftrates 
and  foldiers.  The  money  arifing  from  the  fale  of 
this  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  lands  which 
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jhas  been.expofed  to  fale,  is  never. iffued  from  the  B  0L0  K 
:reafury  but  in  public  exigencies.  It  is  laid  up  J 

|in  the  magazines  againft  times  of  fcarcity,  when 
:he  people  receive  what  they  had  only  lent,  as  it 
Were,  in  times  of  plenty. 

It  may  naturally  be  expedled  that  a,  nation,  en¬ 
joying  fo  many  advantages,  would  be  extremely 
oopulous  3  efpecially  in  a  climate  where,  what¬ 
ever  reafon  may  be  affigned  for  it,  the  women  are 
i’emarkably  prolific ;  where  debauchery  is  very 
Uncommon  i  where  the  extent  of  paternal  rights 
leceffariiy  excites  the  defire  of  having  a  numerous 
progeny  where  an  equality  of  fortunes  prevails, 
jvhich  the  difference  of  conditions  renders  impel- 
iible  in  other  places  j  where  the  mode  of  living  is 
generally  Ample,  little  expenfive,  and  tending 
ilways  to  the  moft  rigid  ceconomy;  where  wars 
lire  neither  frequent,  nor  deftrudtive  j  where  celi¬ 
bacy  is  prefcribed  by  the  manners  of  the  country; 
md  where  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate  prevents 
Epidemic  difeafes.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  univerfe  fo  populous  as  this.  The 
copulation  is  indeed  carried  to  too  great  a 
leight,  fince  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
■mpire,  that  a  bad  harvefl  feldom  fails  to  produce 
m  infurredtion. 

It  is  unnecefifary  to  fearch  beyond  this  circum- 
tance  for  the  reafons  which  prevent  defpotifm 
jrom  making- any  advances  in  China.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  thefe  frequent  revolutions,  that  the 
people  are  fully  fenfible  that  a  regard  to  the 
lights  of  property,  and  fnbmilfion  to  the  laws, 
ire  duties  of  a  fecondary  clafs,  fubordinate  to 
Yol.I.  M  the 
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BOOK  the  original  rights  of  nature,  whofe  only  view; 
y  in  the  formation  of  communities,  has  been  the 
common  benefit  of  thofe  who  enter  into  them, 
Accordingly,  when  the  more  immediate  necefia- 
ries  of  life  fail,  the  Chinefe  ceafe  to  acknowlege 
.  an  authority  which  does  not  provide  for  theii 
fubfiflence.  The  right  of  kings  is  founded  on  the 
regard  they  pay  to  the  prefervation  of  the  people 
Neither  religion  nor  morality  teach  any  othe; 
dodline  in  China. 

The  emperor  is  well  aware,  that  he  prefide 
over  a  people  who  fubmit  to  the  laws  no  longe 
than  while  they  promote  their  happinefs.  He  i 
fenfible,  that  if  the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  which'  is  f 
common  and  epidemical  in  other  countries,  fhouli 
feize  him  but  for  a  moment,  fuch  a  violent  op 
pofition  would  be  raifed,  that  he  would  be  expel 
led  from  the  throne.'  Accordingly,  finding  him 
felf  inverted  with  the  fupreme  command  by 
people  who  obferve  and  criticife  his  conduct,  h 
is  far  from  attempting  ter  ereft  himfelf  into  a 
objedl  of  religious  fuperflition,  which  fets  n 
bounds  to  it’s  authority.  He  does  not  violate  th 
facred  contradl,  by  virtue  of  which  he  holds  th 
fceptre.  He  is  convinced  that  the  people  are  i 
well  acquainted  with  their  rights,  and  know  i 
well  how  to  defend  them,  that  whenever  a  prc 
vince  complains  of  the  mandarin  who  governs  i 
he  recalls  him  without  examination,  and  delive 
him  up  to  a  tribunal,  which  proceeds  againfl  hi 
if  he  be  in  fault ;  but  fhould  he  even  prove  inn< 
cent,  he  is  not  reinflated  in  his  employment;  f 

even  the  circumftance  of  it’s  having  been  poffib 
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Tor  him  to  excite  the  refentment  of  the  people,  is  B  °I°  K 
mputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  He  is  confidered  as 
kn  ignorant  tutor*  who  attempts  to  deprive  a  fa- 
:herof  the  love  his  children  bear  him.  This  com¬ 
pliance,  which,  in  other  countries,  would  nourifh 
perpetual  difcontent,  and  occafion  an  infinite 
lumber  of  intrigues,  is  not  attended  with  any  in- 
:onvenience  in  China,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
laturally  difpofed  to  be  mild  and  juft,  and  the 
onftitution  of  the  ftate  is  fo  ordered,  that  it’s  de- 
egates  have  feidom  any  rigorous  commands  to 
xecute. 

This  obligation  the  prince  is  under  of  being 
uft,  tends  to  make  him  more  wife  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  He  is  in  China  what  we  wifh  to  make 
princes  in  all  countries  believe  they  are,  the  idol 
>f  his  people.  It  ftiould  feem  that  the  manners 
i.nd  laws  of  this  country  have  mutually  confpired 
o  eftablifti  this  fundamental  principle,  that  China 
|s  a  family  of  which  the  Emperor  is  the  patriarch, 
t  is  not  as  a  conqueror,  or  a  legiflator,  that  he 
olds  his  authority^  but  as  a  father :  it  is  by  this 
ie  that  he  governs,  rewards,  and  punifhes.  This 
deafing  fentiment  gives  him  a  greater  fhare  of 
tawer,  than  the  tyrants  of  other  nations  can  pof- 
ibly  derive  from  the  number  of  their  troops,  or 
he  artifices  of  their  minifters.  -It  is  not  to  be 
magined  what  efteem  and  affection  the  Chinefe 
lave  for  their  emperor  5  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  for 
heir  common,  their  univerfal  father. 

This  public  veneration  is  founded  upon  that 
'  vhich  is  eftablifhed  by  private  education.  In 
China,  the  father  and  mother  claim  an  ajbfolute 

M  2  right 
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BOOK  right  over  their  children  at  every  period  of  life 
even  when  railed  to  tne  higheft  dignity.  Paternal 
authority  and  filial  affection  are  the  fprings  of  this 
empire:  they  regulate  the  manners,  and  are  the 
tie  that  unites  the  prince  to  his  fubjecls,  the  fub« 
iedis  to  their  prince,  and  the  citizens  to  one  an¬ 
other.  The  Chinefe  government,  by  the  gradual 
perfection  it  has  acquired,  has  been  brought  bach 
to  that  point  from  which  all  other  government 
feem  to  have  finally  and  irrevocably  degenerated 
to  the  patriarchal  government,  which  is  that  0 
nature  itfelf. 

This  fublime  fyftem  of  morals,  which  for'fc 

many  ages  has  contributed  to  the  profperityof  thi 

Chinefe  empire,  would,  however,  probably  hav 

experienced  an  infenfible  change,  if  the  chimeri 

cal  diftinCiions  allowed  to  birth  had  deftroyed  tha 

original  equality  eftablifhed  by  nature  among  man 

kind,  and  which  ought  only  to  give  way  to  fuperioj 

abilities  aqd  fuperior  merit.  In  all  the  ftates  0 

Europe,  there  are  a  fet  of  men  who  a  (Turn  e  iron 

their  infancy  a  pre-eminence  independent  of  thei 

moral  character.  The  attention  paid  them  fron 

the  moment  of  their  birth,  gives  them  tne  iae 

that  they  are  formed  for  command;  they  Too 

learn  to  confider  themfelves  as  a  diftinCt  fpecies 

and  being  fecure  of  a  certain  rank  and  ftatior 

take  no  pains  to  make  themfelves  worthy  of  it. 

This  infritution,  to  which  we  owe  fo  many  it 

different  minifters,  ignorant  magiftrates,  and  ba 

generals,  is  not  eftablifhed  in  China,  where  nob 

pity  does  not  defcehd  by  hereditary  right.  T! 

fame  any  citizen  acquires,  begins  and  ends  wn 
*'  -  >  himfel 
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bimfelf.  The  fon  of  the  prime  minider  of  the 
empire  has  no  advantages  at  the  moment  of  his 
oirth,  but  thole  he  may  have  derived  from  na- 
ure.  The  rank  of  nobility  is  fometimes  conferred 
jpon  the  an  cello  rs  of  a  man  who  has  done  fignal 
ervices  to  his  country ;  but  this  mark  of  didinc- 


ion,  which  is  merely  perfonal,  dies  with  it  s  poi- 


effor,  and  his  children  derive  no  other  advantage 
rom  it  than  the  memory  and  example  of  his 
virtues. 

In  confequence  of  this  perfed  equality,  the 
hinefe  are  enabled  to  edablilh  an  uniform  fyfcem 
>f  education,  and  to  inculcate  correlpondent  prin- 
iples.  It  is  no  difficult  talk  to  perfuade  men  who 
re  upon  an  equal  footing  by  birth,  that  they  are 
11  brethren.  This  opinion  gives  them  every  ad- 
rantage  which  a  contrary  idea  would  make  them 
ofe.  A.  Chinefe,  who  ihould  abdrad  himfelf 


rom  this  common  fraternity,  would  become  a 
alitary  and  miferable  being,  and  wander  as  a 
hanger  in  the  heart  of  his  country,, 

,  Instead  of  thofe  frivolous  aidindions  which 


re  allotted  to  birth  in  almofc  every  other  coun- 
ry,  the  Chinefe  fubditute  real  ones,  founded  en- 
relv  on  perfonal  merit.  A  let  of  wife  and  intel- 
o-ent  men,  who  are  honoured  with  the  title  of 
ic  learned  mandarins,  devote  themlelves  to  the 
:udy  of  all  fciences  neceffiary  to  qualify  them  for 
le  adminidration  of  public  affairs.  None  can  be 
Idmitted  into  this  refpedahie  fociety,  who  are 
;ot  recommended  by  their  talents  and  knowlege  ; 
|or  riches  give  no  claim  to  this  privilege.  l  he 
landarins  themfelves  fix  upon  proper  perfons  to 

M  3  affociate 
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affociate  with  them ;  and  their  choice  is  always 
the  refult  of  a  ftridt  examination.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  claffes  of  mandarins,  the  fucceffion  to  which 
is  regulated  by  merit,  and  not  by  feniority. 

From  this  body  of  mandarins,  the  emperor, 

i.  .  ,  •  ;  i 

according  to  a  cuftom  as  ancient  as  the  empire, 

eledts  minifters,  magiftrates,  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  officers  of  every  denomination  who  are 
called  to  any  employment  in  the  ftate.  As  his 
choice  can  only  fall  upon  men  of  tried  abilities, 
the  welfare  of  the  people  is  always  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  are  worthy  of  fuch  a  truffi 
In  confequence  of  this  inftitution,  no  dignity  is 
hereditary  except  that  of  the  crown;  and  even 
that  does  not  always  devolve  on  the  eldeft  fon ; 
but  on  him  whom  the  emperor  and  the  council  of 
mandarins  judge  mo  ft  worthy.  By  this  method, 
a  fpirit  of  virtuous  emulation  prevails  even  in  the 
imperial  family.  The  throne  is  given  to  merit 
alone,  and  it  is  affigned  to  the  heir  only  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  abilities.  The  emperors  rather 
chufe  to  look  for  a  fucceftbr  in  a  different  family, 
than  to  intruft  the  reins  of  government  to  unlkil- 
ful  hands. 

The  viceroys  and  magiftrates  enjoy  the  affec* 
tion  of  the  people,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  par¬ 
take  of  the  authority  of  the  fovereign ;  and  any 
miftakes  in  their  adminiftration  meetwith  the  fame 
indulgence  that  is  fhew’n  to  thofe  of  the  fupreme 
legiflator.  They  have  not  that  tendency  to  fedi- 
tion  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In 
China  there  is  no  fet  of  men  to  form  or  manage  a 

fadtion  :  as  the  mandarins  have  no  rich  and  power¬ 
ful 
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I  ful  family  connedlions,  they  can  . derive  no  fup-  B 
1  port  but  from  the  crown*  and  their  own  wifdom. 
They  are  trained  up  in  a  way  of  thinking  that  in- 
I  fpires  humanity*  the  love  of  order*  beneficence, 

;  and  refpedt  for  the  laws.  They  take  pains  to  in- 
|  culcate  thefe  fentiments  into  the  people*  and 
fecure  their  attachment  to  every  law,  by  pointing 
I  out  to  them  it’s  ufeful  tendency.  The  fovereign 
s  paffes  no  edidl  that  does  not  convey  fome  moral 
!  or  political  inflrudtion.  The  people  necellarily 
becorpe  acquainted  with  their  interefls,  and  the 
|  meafures  taken  by  government  to  promote  them; 
and  the  better  informed  thpy  are,  the  more  likely 
they  will  be  to  remain  quiet. 

Superstition,  which  excites  didurbances  in 
all  other  countries,  and  either  effablifhes  tyranny, 
or  overthrows  government,  has  no  influence  in 
i  China.  It  is  tolerated,  injudicioufly,  perhaps, 
by  the  laws ;  but,  at  lead,  it  never  makes  laws  it- 
felf.  No  perfon  can  have  any  (hare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  who  does  not  belong  to  the  clafs  of  literau, 
who  admit  of  no  fuperflition.  T  he  bonzes  are 
not  allowed  to  ground  the  duties  of  morality  upon 
the  dodtrines  of  their  fedts,  nor  coniequently  to 
difpenfe  with  them,  If  they  impofe  upon  feme 
|j  part  of  the  nation,  their  artifices  do  not  affedb 
!  thofe  whofe  example  and  authority  are  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  the  (late, 
i  Confucius,  in  whofe  adtions  and  difcouries 
j  precept  was  joined  to  example,  whofe  memory  is, 
equally  revered,  and  whofe  dodtrine  is  equally 
embraced  by  all  clafTes  and  fedts  whatfoever,  was, 
die  founder  of  the  national  religion  of  China., 
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B  0  0  K  His  code  contains  a  fyftem  of  natural  law,  which 
ought  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  religions,  the 
rule  of  fociety,  and  ftandard  of  all  governments. 
He  taught,  that  reafon  was  an  emanation  ot  the 
Deity  j  and  that  the  fupreme  law  confuted  in  the 
harmony  between  nature  and  reafon.  The  reli¬ 
gion  that  runs  in  oppofition  to  thefe  two  guides  of 
human  life,  does  not  borne  from  heaven. 

As  the  Chinefe  have  no  term  for  God,  they  fay 
that  heaven  is  God.  But ,  fays  the  emperor  Chang- 
chi,  in  an  edibl  publiffied  in  1710,  it  is  not  to  the 
v ijible  and  material  heaven  that  we  offer  our  facrifices , 
but  to  the  Lord  of  heaven*  Thus  atheifm,  though 
not  uncommon  in  China,  is  not  publicly  profeffed. 
It  is  neither  the  c h ar abler i ft ic  of  a  febl,  nor  an  ob^ 
jebl  of  perfecution;  but  is  tolerated  as  well  as  iu- 
ition.  *. 

The  emperor,  who  is  foie  pontiff,  is  likewife 
the  judge  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  as  the  na¬ 
tional  wofftnp  was  made  for  the  government,  not 
the  government  for  it*,  and  as  both  were  defigned 
to  be  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  fociety;  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  the  intereft  nor  inclination  of  the  foyereign 
to  employ  the  combination  of  authority  lodged  in 
his  hands,  for  the  purpofes  of  oppreflion.  If  oty 
the  one  hand  the  doblrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
hierarchy  do  not  prevent  the  prince  from  making 
an  ill  ufe  of  abfolute  authority ;  he  is  more  powers 
fully  reftrained  on  the  other,  by  the  general  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  national  manners. 

Any  attempt  to  change  thefe  manners  would 
be  attended  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  becaufe 
they  are  inculcated  by  a  mode  of  education  which 
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is,  perhaps,  the  bed  we  are  aquainted  with. 
The  Chinefe  do  not  make  a  point  of  inftruding 
their  children  till  they  are  five  years  old.  They 
are  then  taught  to  write  words  or  hierogly¬ 
phics,  which  reprefent  fenfible  objeds,  of  which 
at  the  fame  time  they  endeavour  to  give  them 
clear  ideas.  Afterwards,  their  memory  is  ftored 
with  fententious  verfes  containing  precepts  of  mo¬ 
rality,  which  they  are  taught  to  reduce  to  pradice. 
As  they  advance  in  years  they  are  inftruded  in 
the  philofophy  of  Confucius.  This  is  the  manner 
of  education  among  the  ordinary  ranks.  The 
children  who  may  afpire  to  polls  of  honour,  be¬ 
gin  in  the  fame  manner  $  but  intermix  other 
ftudies  relative  to  human  condud  in  the  different 
fcations  of  life. 

In  China,  the  manners  take  their  complexion 
from  the  laws,  and  are  preferved  by  common 
ufage,  which  is  likewife  prefcribed  by  the  laws. 
The  Chinefe  have  a  greater  number  of  precepts, 
relating  to  the  moll  common  adions,  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  Their  code  of  polite- 
nefs  is  very  voluminous ;  the  lowell  citizen  is  in¬ 
truded  in  it,  and  obferves  it  with  the  fame  ex- 
adnefs  as  the  mandarins  and  the  court. 

The  laws  in  this  code,  like  all  the  reft,  are 
formed  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the  opinion  that 
China  is  but  one  great  family,  and  of  promoting 
that  regard  and  mutual  affedion  in  the  citizens, 
which  is  due  to  each  other  as  brethren.  Thefe 
rights  and  cuftoms  tend  to  preferve  the  manners. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  ceremonies  are  fubftituted  for 
fentiment  j  but  how  often  are  they  the  means  of 
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book  reviving  it !  1  hey  compoie  ,  a  kind  of  conftanv  , 

„l  ^  ,  homage  that  is  paid  to  virtue ;  and  is  calculated 

to  engage  the  attention  of  youth.  This  homage 
preferves  the  refpeCt  due  to  virtue  herfelfs  and  if 
it  fometimes  leads  to  hypocrify,  it  encourages  at 
leaf!  a  laudable  zeal.  Tribunals  are  ere&ed  to 
take  cognizance  of  tranfgreflions  agamft  cuftom  5 
as  well  as  to  punifh  crimes,  and  reward  merit,  ^ 
Mild  and  moderate  punifhments  are  inflicted  upon  ( 
crimes,  and  virtue  is  diftinguifhed  by  marks  of 
honour.  Honour  is  therefore  one  of  the  p»in- 
ciples  that  actuate  the  Chinefe  government:  and 
though  it  be  the  leading  one,  it  operates  more 
Urongly  than  fear,  apd  more  feebly  than  af¬ 
fection. 

Under  the  influence  of  fuch  inflitutions,  China  ( 
muft  be  the  country  in  the  whole  world,  where  , 
men  are  moft  humane.  Accordingly,  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  the  Chinefe  is  confpicuous  on  thof?  occa- 
fions,  where  it  fhould  feem,  that  yirtue  could 
have  no  other  objeCt  but  jufticej  and  that  juftice  ( 
could  not  be  executed  without  feverity.  1  heir 
prifoners  are  confined  in  neat  and  commodious 
apartments,  where  they  are  well  taken  care  of, 
even  to  the  moment  when  tney  fuher.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  the  only  punifhment  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  rich  man  amounts  to  no  more  than 
obliging  him,  for  a  certain  time,  to  maintain  or 
clothe  fome  old  men  and  orphans  at  his  ovn  ex¬ 
pence.  Our  moral  and  political  romances  form 
the  real  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe,  who  have  regulated 
all  the  aCtions  of  men,  with  fuch  an  exaCt  nicety, 
that  they  have  fcarcply  any  need  of  fentimenr. 
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Yet  they  do  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  latter,  in  order  B  °I°  K 
to  give  a  proper  eftimation  to  the  former.  < 

The  fpirit  of  patriotism,  that  fpirit,  without 
which  dates  are  mere  colonies,  and  not  nations, 
is  ftronger,  perhaps,  and  more  adtive  among  the 
Chinefe,  than  it  is  found  in  any  republic.  It  is 
common  to  fee  them  voluntarily  contributing 
their  labour  to  repair  the  public  roads:  the  rich 
build  places  of  (belter  upon  them  for  the  ufe  of 
travellers  ;  and  others  plant  trees  there.  Such 
adtions,  which  are  proofs  of  a  beneficent  huma¬ 
nity  rather  than  an  oftentation  of  generofity,  are 
far  from  being  uncommon  in  China. 

There  have  been  times,  when  they  have  been 
frequent,  and  others,  when  they  have  been  lefs 
fo  •  but  the  corruption  which  was  the  caufe  of  the 
latter,  brought  on  a  revolution,  and  the  manners 
of  the  people  were  reformed.  They  fuffered  by 
the  late  invafion  of  the  Tartars  :  they  are  now 
recovering,  in  proportion  as  the  princes  of  that 
vidtorious  nation  lay  afide  the  fuperditions  of  their 
own  country,  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  na¬ 
tion  they  have  conquered ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  improve  in  the  knowlege  of  thofe  books, 
which  the  Chinefe  call  canonical. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  we  fee  the  amiable 
charadter  of  this  nation  entirely  revived  ;  that  fra¬ 
ternal,  and  kindred  principle;  thofe  enchanting  and 
focial  ties,  which  foften  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  attach  them  inviolably  to  the  laws.  Political 
errors  and  vices  cannot  take  deep  root  in  a  country 
where  no  perfons  are  ever  promoted  to  public 
employments,  but  fuch  as  are  of  the  fedt  of  the 
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book  learned,  whole  foie  occupation  is  to  inRruft  them- 
felves  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  govern¬ 
ment.  As  long  as  reaHcnowlege  fin  all  be  holden  in 
eltimation,  as  long  as  it  fhali  continue  to  lead  to 
public  honours,  there  will  exift  among  the  people 
of  China  a  fund  of  reafon  and  virtue,  which  will 
not  be  found  among  other  nations. 

It  mud,  however,  be  acknowleged,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  improvements,  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  theories  that  are  in  the  leaft  compli¬ 
cated,  are  not  fo  far  advanced  there,  as  might 
naturally  be  expeffed  from  that  ancient,  active, 
and  diligent  people,  who  have  fo  long  had  a  clue_ 
to  them.  But  this  circumRance  is  not  inexplicable. 
The  Chinefe  language  requires  a  long  and  labo¬ 
rious  Rudy,  fcarcely  to  be  comprehended  within 
the  term  of  a  man’s  life.  The  rights  and  cere¬ 
monies  which  they  obferve  upon  every  occafion, 
afford  more  exercife  for  their  memory  than  their 
fenfibility.  Their  manners  are  calculated  to 
check  the  impulfes  of  the  foul,  and  weaken  it’s 
operations.  Too  ailiduous  in  the  purfuit  of  what 
is  ufeful,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  launching 
out  into  the  extenfive  regions  of  imagination.  An 
exceffive  veneration  for  antiquity,  makes  them 
the  Oaves  of  whatever  is  eftablifhed.  All  thefe 
caufes  united,  muft  neceffarily  have  Rifled,  among 
the  Chinefe,  the  fpirit  of  invention.  It  requires 
ages  with  them  to  bring  any  thing  to  perfe&ion  * 
fund  whoever  reOedls  on  the  Rate,  in  which  arts 
and  fciences  were  found  among  them  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  muR  be  convinced  of  the  extraor-? 
dinary  antiquity  of  their  empire. 
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The  low  date  of  learning,  and  of  the  fine  arts 
in  China,  may  perhaps  be  further  owen  to  the 
very  perfection  of  it’s  government,  and  fydem  of 
policy.  This  paradox  has  it’s  foundation  in  reafon. 
Where  the  ftudy  of  the  laws  holds  the  fir  ft  rank  in 
a  nation,  and  is  rewarded  with  an  appointment  in 
the  adminiflration,  inftead  of  a  poll  in  an  academy; 
where  learning  is  applied  to  the  regulation  of 
manners,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  public  weal ; 
where  the  fame  nation  is  exceedingly  populous, 
and  requires  a  condant  attention  in  it’s  learned 
members  to  make  fubfidence  keep  an  equal  pace 
with  population ;  where  every  individual,  belide 
the  duties  he  owes  to  the  public,  which  take  a 
confiderable  time  to  be  well  underflood,  has  par¬ 
ticular  duties  arifing  from  the  claims  of  his  family 
or  profeffion  :  in  fuch  a  nation,  the  fpeculative 
and  ornamental  parts  of  fcience  cannot  be  expedl- 
ed  to  arrive  at  that  height  of  fplendour  they  have 
attained  in  Europe.  But  the  Chinefe,  who  are 
only  our  fchoiars  in  the  arts  of  luxury  and  vanity, 
are  our  matters  in  the  fcience  of  good  govern¬ 
ment.  They  can  teach  us  the  art  of  increafing 
population,  not  that  of  deftroying  it. 

One  of  the  arts  in  which  the  Chinefe  have  made 
the  lead  prog  refs,  is  that  of  war.  It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that  a  nation,  whofe  whole  conduct, 
like  that  of  infants,  is  influenced  by  ceremonies, 
precepts,  and  cufloms  either  of  private  or  public 
inftitution,  mufl  confequently  be  pliant,  mode¬ 
rate,  and  inclined  to  tranquillity  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Reafon  and  reflection,  while  they 
cherifh  fentiments  like  thefe,  leave  no  room  for 
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book,  that  enthufiafm,  which  conftitutes  the  hero  and 
the  warrior.  The  fpirit  of  humanity,  which  they 
imbibe  in  their  tender  years,  makes  them  look 
with  abhorrence  on  thofe  fanguinary  fcenes  of  ra¬ 
pine  and  maffacre,  that  are  fo  familiar  to  nations 
of  a  warlike  turn.  With  fuch  difpofitions,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  Chinefe  are  not  warriors  ? 
They  have  foldiers  without  number,  but  totally 
undifciplined,  except  in  the  fingle  article  of  obe¬ 
dience,  and  which  are  (till  more  deficient  in  mili¬ 
tary  manoeuvres  than  in  courage.  In  their  wars 
with  the  Tartars*  the  Chinefe  knew  not  how  to 
fight,  and  only  Hood  to  be  killed.  Their  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  government,  their  country,  and 
their  laws,  may  fupply  the  want  of  a  warlike  fpi¬ 
rit,  but  will  never  fupply  the  want  of  good  arms, 
and  military  (kill.  When  a  nation  has  found  the 
art  of  fubduing  it’s  conquerors  by  it's  manners, 
it  has  no  occafion  to  overcome  ids  enemies  by 
force  of  arms. 

Is  there  a  man  who  can  look  with  fo  much 
indifference  upon  the  happinefs  of  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  human  race,  as  not  to  wilh  that 
the  ft  ate  of  China  were  really  fuch  as  we  have- 
been  reprefenting  it  ?  Let  Us,  however,  attend  to 
what  thofe  perfons  have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjeft, 
who  think  themfelves  warranted  in  entertaining  a 
contrary  opinion. 

In  order  to  judge,  fay  thefe  people,  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  equally  clofed  on  all  fides,  fince  foreigners 
the  accounts  are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  it,  and  the  natives 
are  prohibited  from  going  out  of  it,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  let  out  from  ibme  principles,  which  how¬ 
ever 
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|  ever  uncertain  they  may  be,  are  Hill  received  as 
found  principles.  Thefe  fhall  be  the  very  fadls 
!  that  are  alleged  by  the  panegyrics  of  China.  We 
j  fhall  take  them  for  granted,  without  entering 
into  a  difcuffion  of  them  ;  and  we  fhall  only  draw 
the  conclufions  that  are  nsceffarily  derived  from 
them. 

I  1.  China  enjoyed,  or  was  under  the  calamity 
i  of  an  immenfe  population,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Tartars;  and  it  is  concluded,  from  the 
j  circum fiance  of  the  laws  having  been  adopted  by 
i  the  conqueror,  that  they  mu  ft  have  been  wife 
laws. 

This  fubmiflion  of  the  Tartars  to  the  Chinefe 
government,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  proof 
of  it’s  excellence.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  great  bodies  fhould  give  the  law  to  little 
ones  *  and  this  rule  is  obferved  in  morality  as  well 
as  in  philofophy.  If  we  therefore  compare  the 
|  number  of  the  conquerors  with  that  of  the  van- 
quifhed  people,  we  fhall  find  that  to  one  Tartar 
i  there  were  fifty  thoufand  Chinefe.  Is  it  poffible 
that  one  individual  fhould  alter  the  cuftoms, 
manners,  and  legiftation  of  fifty  thoufand  men  ? 
Beftdes,  how  could  it  happen  otherwife  than  that 
!j  thefe  Tartars  fhould  have  adopted  the  Chinefe 
laws,  when  they  had  none  of  their  own  to  fubfti- 
tute  to  them  ?  The  circumftances  which  this 
j  extraordinary  revolution  moft  confpicuoufly  dis¬ 
plays,  are  the  cowardice  of  the  nation,  and  iCs 
|  indifference  for  it’s  mafters,  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  ftriking  charadleriftics  of  the  ftave.  Let  us 
proceed  to  confider  the  population  of  China. 

2.  From 
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2.  From  time  immemorial  agriculture  has 
been  honoured  in  China :  this  is  a  fa£l  upon 
which  all  are  agreed.  Every  country  addided 
to  hufbandry,  and  which  enjoys  a  long  continu-  t 
ance  of  peace;  which  does  not  experience  any 
bloody  revolutions;  which  is  neither  opprefled  , 
by  tyranny,  nor  expofed  4to  devaftation  by  the 
difeafes  of  the  climate;  and  where  we  fee  the 
laborious  citizen  colle&ing  in  the  plain  a  bafket 
full  of  earth,  carrying  it  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  covering  the  naked  point  of  a  rock 
with  it,  and  keeping  it  in  it’s  fituation  by  little 
palifades;  fuch  a  country  mud  infallibly  abound 
with  inhabitants.  Would  thefe  inhabitants  in¬ 
deed  employ  themfelves  in  extravagant  labours, 
if  the  plain  from  which  they  have  gathered  this 
final!  parcel  of  land,  were  uncultivated,  deferred, 
and  abandoned  to  the  firO:  man  who  might  be 
defirous  of  poffeffing  it  ?  If  the  people  were  at 
liberty  to  extend  themfelves  into  the  country, 
would  they  remain  cluilered  together  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  cities  ?  The  empire  of  China  is 
therefore  very  well  peopled  in  all  it  s  parts. 

The  countrv  is  interfered  by  a  great  number 
of  canals  ;  which  would  be  ufelefs,  if  they  did 
not  eftablifh  a  frequent  -and  necefTary  communi¬ 
cation  between  one  place  and  another.  What 
can  thefe  things  imply,  unlefs  it  be  a  great  deal 
of  internal  motion,  and  confequently  a  very  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  population  ? 

Every  country  fub filling  by  hufbandry,  where 
dearths  are  frequent,  and  where  thofe  dearths  oc¬ 
ean  on  the  infurreclion  of  thoufands  of  men; 
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iwhere.  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  infurre&ions,  more 
crimes  and  murders  are  committed  ;  and  there 
are  more  conflagrations  and  more  pillaging,  than 
jwould  take  place  on  the  irruption  of  a  band  of 
ifavao-es ;  and  where,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  of  the 
famine  and  the  revolt  is  over,  the  adminiftration 
jabftains  from  purfuing  the  crimirial :  fuch  a  coun¬ 
try  certainly  contains  a  greater  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  than  it  can  fubfift.  Would  not  the  Chi- 
nefe  be  the  moft  abfurd  of  all  people,  if  the  ac¬ 
cidental  want  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  proceeded 
ifrom  their  negled;,  either  in  cultivating  their 
land,  or  in  providing  for  their  fubfiftence  ?  But 
jChina,  ah  immenfe  and  fertile  country,  fo  well 
cultivated,  and  fo  admirably  governed,  is  not  the 
jlefs  expofed  to  this  fort  of  calamity.  It  mull 
therefore  contain  ten  times,  twenty  times  as  many 
jinhabitants,  as  it  does  acres  of  land. 

Every  country,  in  which  the  attachment  of 
parents  to  their  offspring,  a  fentiment  fo  natural 
that  it  is  common  to  man  and  brutes,  is  totally 
idifregarded,  and  in  which  the  children  are  mur¬ 
dered,  ftifled?  or  expofed,  without  incurring  the 
refentment  of  the  public,  has  either  too  many 
inhabitants,  or  is  occupied  by  a  race  of  men 
different  from  any  other  on  the  furface  of  the 
globe.  This,  however,  is  what  is  praclifed  in 
China;  and  to  deny  or  to  invalidate  this  fad, 
jwould  be  to  throw  the  veil  of  uncertainty  upon 
.  jail  the  reft. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  phrenonenon  which 
|  [more  particularly  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
ceffive  population  of  China,  and  this  is,  the  little 

Vol.  I.  a  N  '  ;  progrefs 
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B  °jO  k  progrefs  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made  there, 

u— >  in  proportion  to  the  extremeTength  of  time  they 
have  been  cultivated.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry  has 
flopped  juft  M  that  point,,  where  ceafing  to  be 
ufeful,  it's  refearches  begin  to  be  mere  obje&s  of 
curiofity,  There  is  more  advantage  to  be  derived , 
from  the  invention  of  the  moft  trifling,  pra&ical 
art,  than  from  the  moft  fublime  drfcovery  which ■ 
ftsould  be  only  the  work  of  genius.  The  man 
who  knows  how  to  cut  up  a  piece  of  gauze  to 
the  beft  advantage,  would  be  in  higher  eftima- 
tion  than  he  who  fhould  refolve  the  moft  difficult 
problem  in  philofophy.  In  this  country  that 
queftion  is  more  particularly  repeated,  which  we 
hear  too  frequently  among  ourfelves :  What  is  the 
ufe  of  all  this  f  1  aik  whether  this  fpirit  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  fo  contrary  to  the  natural  difpofition  of 
man,  who  is  always  inclined  to  go  beyond  what 
he  already  knows,  can  be  otherwife  explained^ 
than  by  a  degree  of  population  which  prohibits 
idlenefs  and  the  fpirit  of  contemplation,  and 
which  keeps  the  nation  in  a  continual  ftate  ol 
anxiety  and  attention  to  it’s  wants.  China  is 
therefore  the  moft:  populous  region  on  the  face  oi 
the  globe. 

This  being  granted,  doth  it  not  follow  that  ii 
is  alfo  the  moft  corrupt  ?  Do  we  not  learn  fron 
general  experience,  that  the  vices  of  fociety  an 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals  whicl 
compofeit?  What  anfwer  could  be  made,  if  i 
were  to  be  affirmed,  that  the  morals  of  the  Chi 
nefe,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire 

mud  neceftarily  be  ftill  more  depraved  than  h 

_  >  .  ;  ©u 
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bur  largeft  cities,  where  a  fenfe  of  honour,  at  # 
lead,  to  which  the  Chinefe  is  a  ftranger,  adds  a 
ludre  td  virtue,  and  conceals  the  deformity  of 
vice  ? 


May  it  not  be  afked,  what  is,  and  what  mud 
be  the  chara&er  of  a  people*  among  whom  we 
fee,  not  unfrequently,  One  province  rufhing  upon 
another,  and  putting  all  the  inhabitants  td  death* 
Without  mercy  and  with  impunity  ?  Can  the 
manners  Of  fiich  a  people  be  mild  ?  Is  that  nation 
to  be  edeemed  civilized  or  barbarous,  in  which 
the  laws  neither  redrain  nor  punifh  the  expofition 
or  the  murder  of  new  born  infants  ?  Can  thefe 
people  be  faid  to  cherifh  in  an  eminent  degree  th« 
fentiments  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  com- 
iniferation  i  Or  can  We  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  their  wifdom,  when,  being  incited  by  a  con¬ 
currence  of  extraordinary  circumdances  to  found 
colonies,  they  have  either  not  conceived,  or  have 
difdained  to  put  in  pradlice  an  expedient  fo  Am¬ 
ple,  and  fo  effectual  againd  the  dreadful  calami- 
1  ties  to  which  they  are  repeatedly  and  continually 
expofed  ? 

So  far,  we  cannot  form  any  high  opinion  of  tjie 
wifdom  of  the  Chinefe.  Let  us  fee  whether  the 
!  examination  of  the  conditution  of  the  empire,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  fovereign  and  his  minifters,  of 
the  knowlege  of  the  learned,  and  of  the  manners 
of  the  people,  will  contribute  to  infpire  us  with 
a  more  fublime  idea  of  it. 

3.  A  serious  writer,  who  is  not  among  the  crowd 
that  admires  the  wifdom  of  the  Chinefe,  fays  ex- 
jprefsly,  that  the  cudgel  is  the  fovereign  of  China . 

,  N  2  According 
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book  -  According  to  this  ludicrous,  and  at  the  fame 
c  h  nmp  fagacious  idea,  I  imagine  there  would  be 
'Tome  difficulty  in  perfuading  us  that  a  nation,  in 
which  man  is  treated  as  beafis  are  in  other  places, 
"  can  have  the  lead  tincture  of  thofe  delicate  and 
.r, .  fufceptible  manners  that  prevail  in  Europe,  where 
^  T-  an  injurious  word  is  expiated  with  blood;  and 
•:x  where  even  at  hreatening  gefture  is  revenged  by 
death.  The  Chinefe  muff  be  of  a  very  pacific  and 
forbearing  difpofition.  So  much  the  better,  fay 
/  our  antagonifts. 

The  fever eign  of  China  is  however  confidered , 


obeys d,  and  refpefted  as  the  father  of  his  fub - 
jetts.  In  our  turn  we  fhall  fay,  fo  much  the 
worfe.  This  is  indeed  a  certain  proof  of  the  f 
humble  fubmiffion  of  the  children;  but  not  of 
the  goodnefs  of  the  father*  The  belt  expedient 
to  precipitate  a  nation  into  the  moft  abjed  date  ! 
of  fiavery,  from  which  it  never  can  recover,  is  to 
confecrate  the  title  of  defpot,  by  adding  that  of 
father  to  it.  Such  monfters  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  any  where,  as  children  who  dare  lift  up  their 
hands  againft  their  parents ;  but  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  which  has  let  limits  to  pa¬ 
ternal  authority,  we  find,  unfortunately,  that 
parents  who  treat  their  children  ill,  are  a  fpecies 
of  monfters  too  commonly  met  with  every  where. 
The  child  never  calls  his  father  to  account  for  his 
conduct;  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  which  is 
ever  in  danger,  if  the  fovereign  be  fereened  from 
every  kind  of  inquiry,  by  his  infinitely  refpedable 
title  of  father,  wfill  become  annihilated  under 

a  defpot, 
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|  a  defpot,  who  (hall  not  allow  the  lead:  invediga- 
ition  of  the  principles  of  his  adminidration. 

;  We  may  perhaps  midake,  but  the  Chinefe  ap- 
jpear  to  us  to  be  bent  under  the  yoke  of  a  double 
i  tyranny  •,  of  paternal  tyranny  in  a  family,  and  of 
civil  tyranny  in  the  empire.  From  whence  we 
| might  venture  to  conclude,  that  they  are  the  mod: 
mild,  the  mod  infinuating,  the  mod  refpectful, 
l$he  mod  timid,  the  mod  abjedt,  and  lead  dan¬ 
gerous  of  all  Oaves  j  unlefs  we  fuppofe  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  have  been  made  in  their  favour,  to  the 
j  experience  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  ages,  What 
is  the  effect  of  paternal  defpotifm  amongd  us  ? 
;The  marks  of  outward  refpedt,  joined  to  a  fee  ret 
and  ineffectual  hatred  againd  our  fathers.  ’  What 
| has  been,  and  what  is  dill  the  effect  of  civil 
defpotifm  in  all  nations  ?  Meannefs  and  the  total 
j  extinction  of  every  virtue.  If  things  have  taken 
another  turn  in  China,  let  us  be  informed  in 

what  manner  this  miracle  has  been  accomplifhed. 

'  <  * 

It  is  alleged,  the  Emperor  is  well  aware  that  he 
|  prefides  over  a  people  who  fubmit  to  the  laws  no 
longer  than  while  they  promote  their  happinefs .  Is 
j  there  any  difference  between  the  Chinefe  and  the 
European  upon  this  point?  He  is  fenjible ,  that  if 
\the  fpirit  of  tyranny  fhould  feize  him  hut  for  a  mo - 
I  menl,  he  would  he  in  danger  of  being  expelled  from 
l the  throne. — Do  not  antient  and  modern  hidories 
prefent  us  with  indances  of  this  jud  and  terrible 
Ipunifhment  ?  And  what  effect  have  they  pro¬ 
duced?  Will  it  be  faid,  that  a  Chinefe  is  more 
■  impatient  of  oppreffion  than  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  5  or  that  China  has  never  been,  is 
'  '  N  3  not 
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book  pot  at  prefent,  and  never  will  be  hereafter  go 


verned  by  any  but  the  mg  ft  accompli fhed  Mo-  i 


narchs  ?  What  abfurdities  are  we  not  made  to  { 
adopt  by  pur  blind  veneration  for  antiquity  and  ( 
for  diftant  regions  1  Mercy,  firmnefs,  application,  j 
knowlege,  the  love  of  the  people  and  juftice,  are  c 
qualities  which  natpre  only  bellows,  even  fepa-r  i 
rately,  upon  a  few  diftinguifhed  mortals 3  and  i 
there  is  not  any  one  in  whom  they  are  not  un-  j 
fortunately  more  or  lefs  weakened  by  the  dan-  | 
gerous  pofTeftion  of  the  fupreme  power.  It  ha$  ( 
therefore  been  referyed  to  China  alone,  to  efcape  \ 
this  curfe  which  has  begun  with  all  focieties,  and  ; 
will  laft  as  long  as  they  do.  1 1 

Certainly.  For  there  is  a  tribunal  constantly  fub-  ; 
fijiing  by  the  fide  of  the  throne ,  which  keeps  an  exaffi  ; 
and  fevere  account  of  the  emperor's  actions, — Does; 
not  the  fame  kind  of  tribunal  e^ift  in  all  coun?  f 

,  *  «.  V  T  •  t 

tries?  Are  monarchs  unacquainted  with  it?  of,  \ 
do  they  fear  or  refpeft  it  ?  The  difference  be.- 
tween  our  tribunal  and  that  pf  Chipa,  is,  thaf 


our’s,  being  compqfed  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation,  cannot  be  corrupted 3  while  that  of  the 


1  r  —  ♦  1  _ 

Chinefe  cpnfifls  pnly  of  $frnall  number  of  learned 
men.  Moft  Angularly  fortunate  country,  where 
the  hiftorian  is  neither  pufjllanimous,  qor  feryile, , 
nor  open  to  fedu&ion  \  aqd  where  the  prince, 
whp  has  the  power  tp  order  the  hand  or  head  of 
his  hiftorian  tp  be  cut  off,  turns  pale  with  fear, 
as  foop  as  the  writer  takes  up  his  pen  j  There 
have  never  been  any  except  gopd  kings,  who  have 
flood  in  awe  of  the  judgment  of  their  cptempora- 


pes,  and  pf  the  cenfure  pf  pofterity. 
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Accordingly,  the  fovweigns  ef  China  are  vir-  E  °I° 
iuouSy  juft ,  refolute3  and  enlightened . — What,  all  of  v— -y" 
them  without  exception  ?  We  may  however  rea- 
fonably  prefume,  that  the  Imperial  palace  of  China 
does  not  differ  from  the  palace  of  the  fovereiga 
in  all  other  countries.  It  is  one  fingle  dwelling 
in  the  midft  of  the  numberlefs  habitations  of  the 
fubje&s:  that  is  to  fay,  that  when  genius  or  vir¬ 
tue  happen  to  fall  once  from  heaven  directly  upon 
the  houfe  of  the  ruler,  they  mull  neceffarily  fall 
one  hundred  thoufand  times  upon  the  fide  of  it* 

But  perhaps  this  law  of  nature  does  not  hold  in 
China  as  it  does  in  Europe,  where  we  fhould 
efteem  ourfelves  too  fortunate,  if,  after  a  good 
king  ftiall  have  ten  bad  fucoeflbrs,  there  fhould 
arife  one  to  refemble  him. 

But  the  [over eign  authority  in  China  is  limited .-i— 
Where  is  it  nott  Or,  in  what  manner,  and  by 
whom  is  it  limited  in  China?  If  the  barrier  that 
prote&s  the  people  be  not  thick  fet  with  lances, 
{words  and  bayonets  turned  againft  the  bread,  or 
againft  the  facred  head  of  the  paternal  anddefpotic 
emperor, we  fhould  be  apprehenfive,  though  perhaps 
I  without  reafon,  that  this  barrier  in  China  would 
!  be  nothing  more  than  a  large  cobweb  upon  which 
I  the  image  of  Juftice  and  Liberty  may  have  been 
!  painted,  while,  through  it’s  tranfparency,  the 
!  quick-fighted  man  may  readily  difeern  the  hide- 
['  ojlis  form  of  the  defpot,  Have  there  been  a  great 
I  number  of  tyrants  depofed,  imprifoned,  fentencedj 
and  put  ,to  death  there?  Does  the  public  fcaftpld 
continually  fire  am  with  the  blood  of  the  fo- 
ve reigns  ?  Why  haye  not  thefe  events  taken  place  ? 
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Why  ?  Becaufe  the  Chinefe  government,  by  a  feries 
of  revolutions ,  has  been  brought  back  to  that  Jlate, 
from  which  all  other  nations  have  receded,  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  government. — Let  us  obferve,  under  fa¬ 
vour  of  our  antagonifts,  that  the  patiarchal  go¬ 
vernment  of  an  immenfe  region,  of  a  family  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  hundred  millions  of  individuals, 
appears  to  be  an  idea  almoft  as  vif  onary,  as  that 
of  are  public  extending  over  one  half  of  the  know’n 
world.  The  republican  form  of  government  im¬ 
plies  a  country,  the  limits  of  which  are  fufficiently 
confined  to  admit  of  a  fpeedy  and  eafy  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  wifhes  of  the  people ;  as  the  patri¬ 
archal  form  of  government  fuppofes  a  fmall  wan¬ 
dering  nation  living  under  tents.  The  notion  of 
a  patriarchal  government  exifting  in  China  is  a 
kind  of  fpeculative  illufion,  that  would  raife  a 
a  fmile  in  the  emperor  and  his  mandarines. 

4.  As  the  mandarines  are  not  attached  to  any 
rich  or  powerful  families,  the  empire  is  free  from 
commotions. — Singular  afTertions  that  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  empire  is  fecured  by  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  which  fee  ms  mo  ft  likely  to  diflurb  it! 
Unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  Richelieu  had  miflaken 
in  his  fyftem  of  politics,  when  he  made  it  a  rule, 
that  great  places  were  not  to  be  given  to  men  of 
low  extraction  or  fortune,  who  are  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  their  duty. 

It  is  a  faffi  that  thefe  flatefmen  never  excite  any 
commotions . — Perhaps  it  may  be  equally  a  fafl,  that 
they  have  no  poor  relations  to  take  care  -of,  no 
flatterers  to  load  with  favours,  no  favourites  or 
miftreffes  to  enrich] ‘and  that  they  are  equally 

fuperior 
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i  fuperior  to  fedu£tion  as  to  error.  But  a  circum-  B  °I°  K 
itance  which  is  inconteftible,  is,  that  thefe  magi- 
j Urates  or  chiefs  of  the  law,  carry  about  with  them, 

I  without  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  the  marks  of  their  de¬ 
gradation  and  ignominy.  What  an  opinion  can 
I  we  have  of  a  magiflrate  who  bears  the  banner  or 
I  enfign  of  his  own  difgrace,  without  being  humbled 
by  it?  What  can  we  think  of  a  people,  whofe 
I  reverence  for  fuch  a  magiflrate  is  not  diminifhed? 

5.  After  the  fovereign  and  the  mandarin,  the 
!  learned  man  prefents  himfelf  to  our  examination. 

This  learned  man  is  a  perfon  educated  in  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  infpires  humanity;  and  who  teaches 
I  it  to  others.  A  man  who  preaches  the  love  of 
order,  benevolence,  and  refpedt  for  the  laws ;  and 
jwhodiffufes  thefe  fentiments  among  the  people, 
and  points  out  their  utility  to  them. — And  have 
I  we  not  in  our  fchools  and  our  pulpits,  amongft  our 
clergy,  our  magiftrates  and  philofophers,  men 
who  may  be  reckoned  not  inferior  to  thefe  literati 
either  in  knowlege  or  in  found  morals ;  who  exer- 
[cife  the  fame  fun&ions,  both  in  their  difcourfes 
and  in  their  writings*,  in  the  capital,  in  the  great 
cities,  in  the  fmaller  towns,  in  the  villages  and 
in  the  hamlets  ?  If  the  wifdom  of  a  nation  were 
j  to  be  computed  by  the  number  of  it’s  teachers, 
no  people  would  be  fuperior  to  us  in  that  quality. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  higher  ranks 
|  of  the  empire  ;  let  us  now  defcend  to  perfons  of 
;  |  inferior  flations,  and  take  a  curfory  view  of  the 
popular  manners. 

6,  What  do  we  find  in  fome  works  of  morality 
tranflated  from  the  Chinefe  ?  We  find  a  fet  of  in- 

'  famous 
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8  o  o  k  famous  perfons  exercifing  the  fun&ions  of  the 
^  police »  the  innocent  man  condemned,  beaten, 

whipped,  and  thrown  into  prifon ;  the  guilty  par¬ 
doned  upon  payment  of  a  pecuniary  fine,  or  pu- 
ni&ed,  if  the  offended  perfon  happens  to  be  the 
moft  powerful :  in  a  word,  all  our  public  and 
domeftic  vices  in  a  more  hideous  and  difgufting 
point  of  view, 

7.  But  we  cannot  acquire  more  juft  ideas  of  the 
popular  manners,  than  from  the  fyftem  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  what  mode  is  the  ftate  of  infancy  ma¬ 
naged  in  China?  A  child  is  obliged  to  remain 
fitting  for  hours  together,  without  the  leaft  mo¬ 
tion,  in  perfect  filence,  it’s  arms  folded  over  it's 
bteaft,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  moft  profound 
thought  and  meditation.  What  effed  can  be 
expected  from  an  habitual  practice  fo  contrary  to 
nature?  A  man  of  common  fenfe  would  anfwerj 
Taciturnity,  cunning,  falfehood,  hypocrify,  and 
all  the  train  of  vices  that  are  peculiar  to  the  cool, 
deliberate  villain.  He  would  think,  that  in  China, 
that  amiable  franknefs  which  delights  us  fo  much 
in  children;  that  artlefs  ingenuoufnefs  which  dif- 
appears  as  they  advance  in  age,*  and  which  en¬ 
gages  univerfal  confidence  in  thofe  few  perfons 
who  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  preferve  it;  that  all 
thefe  charming  qualities,  in  a  word,  were  ftifkd 
there  in  the  cradle. 

8.  The  code  of  Chinefe  politenefs  is  vety 
A  man  of  common  fenie  would  infer  from  this, 
that  politenefs  in  China  is  not  the  fimple  and  na¬ 
tural  exprefTion  of  attentive  complaifanse  and 
general  good-will  j  but  merely  a  formal  eti¬ 
quette! 
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^uettes  and  he  would  confitler  the  cordial  ap-  3  0  0 
pearance  of  thofe  dirty  carmen,  who  kneel  to  each 
Other,  who  embrace,  who  addrefs  e^ch  other  in 
the  moll  affectionate  terms,  and  who"  lend  each 
Other  a  mutua}  affiffance,  as  a  kind  of  mummery 
praCtifed  among  a  ceremonious  people, 

9.  There  is  a  tribunal  eftablijhefl  to  take  cognizance 
of  offences  againjl  cufiom. — A  man  of  common  fertfe 
would  fufpeCt,  that  juftice  would  be  more  properly 
adminiftered  againft  thefe  trifling  offences,  than  in 
the  ciyij  tribunals  againft  crimes  of  greater  mag^ 
nitudes  and  he  would  doubt  much  whether  the 
powers  of  the  foul  could  be  exalted,  or  the  fprings 
of  genius  brought  into  aClion,  under  the  fhackles 
of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  formalities.  He  would 
imagine,  that  a  people  devoted  to  ceremony, 
muff  inevitably  be  narrow-minded  5  and  without 
ever  having  lived  at  Pekin  or  at  Nankin,  he  would 
venture  to  affert,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world,  in  which  there  is  lefs  regard  for  virtue,  or 
more  attention  to  the  appearances  pf  it. 

10.  Acl  perfons  who  have  traded  with  the 
$|hinefe  are  unanimous  ip  declaring,  that  the  ut- 
moft  precautions  are  neceffary  to  prevent  being 
duped  by  them.  They  gre  not  even  afhamed  of 
their  dilhonefty, 

A  certain  European,  in  his  fir  ft  voyage  to 
this  empire,  bought  fome  merchandifeof  aChinefe, 
who  cheated  him  both  in  the  quality  and  the  price. 

The  goods  had  been  carried  on  board  of  fhip,  and 
the  bargain  was  completed.  The  European 
flattered  himfelf,  that  he  might  pofiibly  move  the 
phincfe  by  moderate  jreprefeptations,  and  faid  to 

hire, 
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o  o  K  him,  c  Chinefe ,  thou  haft  fold  me  had  goods — 

U  <  That  may  he,'  replied  the  Chine fe,  c  hut  you  muft 

<  pay.'—*  Thou  haft  broken  the  laws  of  juftice ,  and 
‘  ahufed  my  confidence.'—*  That  may  be,  hut  you 

<  muft  pay.' — V  But  thou  art  then  no  better  than  a 

<  rogue ,  or  a  thief.' — *  That  may  he,  hut  you  muft 

<  payg — <  What  opinion  then  muft  I  carry  hack  to  my 
‘  country ,  of  th of e  Chinefe,  fo  celebrated  for  wifdom? 

<  I  fhall  fay,  that  you  are  a  fet  of  rafcals' — c  That 
*  maybe,  but  you  mud  pay .'  The  European  hav¬ 
ing  added  to  thefe  reproaches  every  injurious 
epithet  fuggefted  to  him  by  his  rage,  without 
being  able  to  get  any  thing  more  than  thefe  cool 
words,  pronounced  with  deliberation  ;  «  That  may 
4  he,  hut  you  muff  pay — at  length  pulled  out  his 
purfe,  and  laid  down  the  money.  The  Chinefe 
then  taking  it  up,  faid  to  him:  *  European,  in- 
4  dead  of  ftorming  againft  me  in  the  manner  you 

<  have  juft  been  doing,  would  it  not  have  been 

<  better  for  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  to  do 

<  at  firft  what  you  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  at 
C  laft  ?  For,  after  all,  what  have  you  got  by  it 

The  Chinefe,  therefore,  have  not  even  that  re¬ 
maining  fenfe  of  Ihame  common  to  all  profefted 
rogues,  who  ftiil  will  not  fubmit  to  be  told  that  they 
are  fo.  They  are  confequently  arrrived  at  the  laft 
ftage  of  depravity.  Neither  are  we  to  imagine, 
that  the  inftance  here  quoted  is  a  Angular  one: 
thefe  phlegmatic  manners  are  the  natural  effect  of 
that  referve  which  is  infpired  by  the  Chinefe  mode 
of  education. 

Neither  is  it  to  .be  urged,  that  the  Chinefe 

obferve  the  rules  of  good  faith  among  themfelves, 
r  while 
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while  they  think  themfelve§  free  from  this  obli-  B  °I°  K 
gation  in  their  intercourfe  with  Hrangers.  This 
certainly  is  not,  becaufe  it  cannot  be.  A  man 
cannot  be  alternately  honeft  and  difhoneH.  .The 
man  who  has  made  it  a  pra&ice  to  cheat  foreigners, 
is  too  often  expofed  to  the  temptation  of  cheating 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  be  able  conftantly  to  re¬ 
fill  it.  ‘  1  . 

ii.  But  it  maybe  objected,  that,  according  to 
thefe  reprefentations,  China  is  a  barbarous  coun¬ 
try;  J  anfwer,  it  is  Hill  worfe.  The  half  civilized 
Chinefe  appear  to  me  as  favages  with  pretenfions 
to  civilization ;  they  are  a  people  completely  cor¬ 
rupt,  a  condition  more  wretched  than  that  of 
limple  and  natural  barbarifm.  The  principle  of 
virtue  may  unfold  itfelf  in  a  favage,  by  a  feries 
of  favourable  circumltances ;  but  we  know  of  no 
circumltance,  nor  can  we  conceive  any  one,  ca¬ 
pable  of  rendering  this  important  fervice  to  a 
Chinefe,  in  whom  this  principle  is  not  llifled,  but 
totally  obliterated.  To  the  depravity  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  thefe  people,  we  may  add  their  ridiculous 
vanity.  Do  they  not  fay,  that  they  have  two  eyes , 
while  we  have  hut  one. and  that  the  reft  of  the  world 
is  blind?  This  prejudice,  their- excefiive  popula¬ 
tion,  the  indifference  they  have  for  their  fovereigns, 
which  is  probably  the  confequence  of  it,  the  ob- 
ftinate  attachment  they  have  to  their  cuHoms,  the 
prohibition  eHablifhed  by  their  laws  of  going  out 
of  their  country:  all  thefe  circumHances  mull  ne- 
celfarily  fix'  the  Chinefe  in  their  prefen t  Hate, 
during  an  indefinite  courfe  of  ages.  The  man 
who  thinks  all  knowlege  centered  in  himfelf,  or 

.  who 
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who  defpifes  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  will  nevef 
learn  any  thing.  How  is  it  poffible  to  teach  wif* 
dom  to  him,  who  fuppofes  himfelf  the  only  wife 
man  ?  or,  to  improve  him,  who  efteems  himfelf 
arrived  at  perfection  ?  We  will  venture  to  foretell* 
that  the  ftate  of  the  Chinefe  will  nevef  be  meli¬ 
orated,  either  by  war,  peftilence,  famine,  of  even 
by  tyranny,  the  molt  infuppor table  of  all  thefe 
calamities,  and  for  this  very  reafon  more  proper 
than  all  the  others  combined,  to  regenerate  a 
nation  by  the  violence  of  it’s  oppreflion# 

12*  We  know  not  whether  the  other  nations 
of  the  univerfe  have  been  of  much  advantage  tp 
the  Chinefe;  but  of  what  fervice  have  they  been 
to  the  reft  of  the  earth  ?  It  ftiould  feem  that  their 
entomiafts  have  af^e&ed  to  beftow  upon  them  a 
degree  of  colofial  magnitude,  while  they  have 
reduced  'us  to  the  low  ftature  of  pigmies.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  attentive  to  ftiew 
them  as  they  are ;  and  till  they  can  bring  us  from 
Pekin  works  of  philofophy  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Defcartes  and  Locke;  mathematical  treatifes  that 
may  be  compared  to  thofe  of  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
and  their  followers ;  pieces  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
literature,  and  erudition  not  unworthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  great  writers,  and  the  depth,  graces, 
tafte  and  refinement  of  which  they  fhall  be  forced 
to  acknowlege ;  till  they  can  produce  from 
thence  difcourfes  upon  morality,  politics,  legis¬ 
lation,  finances  or  commerce,  which  may  con¬ 
tain  only  one  fingle  line  of  novelty  to  our  men  of 
genius ;  till  they  can  exhibit  vafes,  ftatues,  pic¬ 
tures,  mufical  inftruments,  or  plans  of  architec- 
t  .  •  .  ,  "  '  tore 
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fure  fit  for  our  artifts  to  confider  5  or  philofophical 
inftruments  and  machines  in  which  the  inferiority 
I  of  our’s  (ball  be  very  palpable ;  till  thefe  things, 

I  fay,  cm  be  brought  to  us  from  China,  we  (hall 
j  retort  upon  the  Chinefe  his  own  faying,  and  we  (hall 
!  tell  him,  that  he  perhaps  has  but  one  eye,  and  tha£ 
j  we  have  two :  we  (hall  carefully  avoid  incit¬ 
ing  other  nations  which  we  may  have  left  behind 
j  us  in  the  career  of  fcience,  and  which  are  deftined, 
perhaps,  to  get  beyond  us  in  fome  future  time, 
i  Who  is  that  Confucius  of  whom  we  hear  fo  much 
talk,  when  compared  to  Sidney  x>r  Montefquieu? 

13.  The  Chinefe  nation  is  the  moft  laborious 
of  any  that  is  know’n.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
it  j  it  is  neceflary  they  (hould  labour,  and  that 
their  labour  (hould  be  renewed.  Are  they  not 
condemned  to  this  from  the  difproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  produce  of  their  foil,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  inhabitants?  We  may,  however, 
conclude  from  hence,  that  this  population  fo  much 
beaded  of  has  it’s  limits,  beyond  which  it  be¬ 
comes  a  calamity,  which  deprives  man  of  his 
natural  reft,  leads  him  on  to  defperate  adUons, 
and  deftroys  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  honour, 
delicacy  and  morality,  and  even  the  fentiment  of 

I  humanity* 

1 4.  And  (hall  we  ft  ill  perfift,  after  all  that  has 

;  been  faid,  in  calling  the  Chinefe  nation,  a  people 
°f  f ages?  A  people  of  fages,  among  whtnri  chil¬ 
dren  are  expo  fed  asnd  put  to  death !  where  the 
moft  infamous  of  all  debaucheries  is  common  l 
where  man  is  mutilated  l  where  the  government 
knows  not  how  to  prevent  or  punifti  the  crimes 

ocqafioned 
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BOOK 
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BOOK  occafioned  by  a  dearth !  where  the  merchant 
L  cheats  both  the  foreigner  and  the  citizen  !  where 
the  knowlege  of  the  language  is  the  ultimate  point 
of  fcience  1  where,  for  a  fucCeflioh  of  ages,  a  cha¬ 
racter  and  mode  of  writing  has  been  adhered  to, 
which  is  fcarcely  fufhcient  for  the  common  tranf- 
adtions  of  life !  where  the  infpedors  of  the  man¬ 
ners  are  men  deftitute  of  honour  and  probity  l 
where  juftice  is  beyond  comparifon  more  corrupt 
than  it  is  among  the  moft  degenerate  people ! 
where  the  works  of  the  legiflator,  to  whom  all 
perfons  pay  homage,  would  not  deferve  a  reading, 
if  the  ignorance  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
were  not  an  apology  for  his  writings  1  where,  fronci 
the  emperor  to  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjedts,  we 
fee  nothing  more  than  a  continued  feries  of  rapa¬ 
cious  beings  devouring  each  other !  in  a  word, 
where  the  fovereign  only  fuffers  fome  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  dependants  to  enrich  themfelves,  in  order 
that  he  may  acquire  at  once  the  fpoils  of  the  ex¬ 
tortioner,  and  the  title  of  avenger  or  his  people. 

i  If  it  be  true,  as  w.e  do  not  doubt  it,  that 
in  China,  every  thing  which  will  not  admit  of  a 
divifion,  fuch  as  the  fea,  the  rivers,  the  canals, 
navigation,  fhhing,  and  hunting,  belongs  in 
common  to  all ;  it  mufi:  be  acknowleged  that  this 
is  a  very  reafonable  order  of  things.  But  is  it 
pofifible  that  fo  numerous  a  people  could  patiently 
have  abandoned  their  harveft  for  the  nouiifliment 
of  animals?  And  if  perfons  of  high  rank  had 
arrogated  to  themfelves  the  exclufive  enjoyment 
of  the  woods  and  waters,  would  not  iuch  an  in- 

croachment  have  been  followed  by  a  fpeedy  and 

-  *  \  ;  q  juft 
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juft  revenge  ? '  Let  us  endeavour  not  to  confound  B  GJ°  K 

the  laws  of  neceftity  with  the  inftitutions  of  Wif-  v - 9 

dom.  ..  ■  , 

1 6,  Have  not  the  Chinefe  a  fet  of  monks  more 
intriguing,  more  diffolute,  more  idle,  and  in 
lo-reater  number  than  our’s?  Monks!  leeches!  in  a 

[C 

icountry  where  the  moft  continued  labour  fcarce 
furnifhes  the  means  of  fubfiftence  !  But ,  the  go¬ 
vernment  defpifes  them.  Say  rather,  that  it  (lands  in 
awe  of  them,  and  that  they  are  revered  by  the 

jpeople.  •  . 

17.  It  might  perhaps  be  an  advantageous  cir- 
bumftance,  if  in  all  countries,  as  we  are  affured 
it  is  in  China,  the  adminiftration  were  attached 
to  no  doctrine,  to  no  fed:,  nor  to  any  particular 
jmode  of  religious  worfhip.  This  toleration,  how¬ 
ever,  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  religious 
fyftems  antiently  fettled  in  the  empire.  Chrifti- 
anity  has  been  profcribed  there,  either  becaufe  the 
smyfterious  foundation  of  it’s  dodrine  has  oil — 
gufted  men.  of  weak  underfcandings ;  or,  becaufe 
ithe  intrigues  of  thofe  who  propagated  it,  have 

;  excited  the  alarms  of  a  fufpicious  government. 

J-  18.  In  China,  the  merit  of  the  fon  confers  the 
rank. of  nobility  on  his  father,  with  whom  this 
prerogative  ends.  This  is  an  inflitution  which 
!we  cannot  but  applaud;  although  it  muft  be 
jacknowleged  that  the  fyftem  of  hereditary  nobility 
jhas  it’s  advantages.  Where  fhall  we  find  the  de- 
fcendant  of  an  illuftrious  family  lo  abject,  as  not 
to  feel  the  obligations  impofed  upon  him  by  a  v 
'refpedable  name,  or  not  to  exert  his  efforts  to 
make  his  condud  anfwerable  to  it?  If  we  de- 
!  Vol.T.  O  grade 
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book  grade  the  nobleman  who  has  made  himfelf  un-' 

w-r—  j  worthy  of  his  anceftors,  we  fh&ll  be  as  wife  upon 

this  point  as  the  Chinefe.  -  .  | 

19.  There  is  nothing  we  are  fo  defirous  of  as 
to  commend*  Accordingly,  we  eonfefs  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  prudence  in  the  mode  which  the 
Chinefe  ufe  of  punifhing  a  negleft  in  paying  the 
taxes,  Inftead  of  fixing  in  the  houfe  of  the  deb- 
tor  a  fet  of  fatelli-tes  who  feize  upon  his  bed,  his 
utenfils,  his  furniture,  his  cattle,  or  his  perfonj 
in  (lead  of  dragging  him  into  prifon,  of  leaving 
him  extended  without  bread  upon  flraw  in  his  cot¬ 
tage,  after  it  has  been  ftript  of  every  thing;  it  is 
certainly  better  to  fentence  him  to  feed  the  poor* 
But  the  man  who  fhould  infer  the  wifdom  of 
China  from  this  excellent  cu'fbom  alone,  would  b€ 
as  inaccurate  a  logician  as  he,  who,  from  our 
cuftoms  upon  the  fame  occafion,  fhould  conclude 
that  we  were  a  barbarous  people.  The  cenfure 
which  the  Chinefe  deferve,  is  foftened  as  much 
as  poflible;  and  that  country  is  exalted  in  order 
to  depreciate  our’s.  We  are  mot  diredtly  told 
that  we  are  mad  ;  but  it  is  declared,  without  he- 
iitation,  that  it  is  at  China  that  wifdom  dwells ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  it  is  faid,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laft  calculation,  China  contained 
about  fixty  millions  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Extravagant  panegyrifts  of  China,  do  yt 
underftand  yourfelves  ?  Have  you  an  ex a£t  con¬ 
ception  of  fuch  a  number  as  two  hundred  million! 
of  individuals  heaped  one  upon  the  other  ?  Be 
iieve  me,  you  muft  either  fubftract  one-half,  o 
three-fourths  of  this  enormous  population ;  or,  1 
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I  you  perfift  in  giving  credit  to  it,  acknowlege, 
i  from  the  good  fenfe  you  poflefs,  and  from  the 
!  refult  of  the  experience  that  is  fubmitted  to  youf 
|  infpedlion,  that  there  is  not*  and  that  there  can- 
i  not  be>  either  policy,  or  manners  in  China. 

ao.  The  Chinefe  extends  his  benevolence  to  the  fuc~ 

I  teeding  as  well  as  to  the  prefent  generation \  This  is 
1  impoflible.  Children,  fond  of  the  marvelous, 
i  how  long  will  ye  be  a  mu  fed  with  filch  ftories  ? 
Every  nation  which  is  constantly  obliged  to  Strive 
|  againft  want,  cannot  extend  it's  thoughts  beyond 
the  prefent  moments  and  were  it  not  for  the 
honours  publicly  paid  to  anceftbrs,  ceremonies 
|  which  mult  excite  and  keep  up  in  the  minds  of 
men  a  faint  idea  of  fomething  beyond  the  grave, 
j  we  ought  tO  admit  it  as  a  demonltration,  that  if 
there  be  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  fenfe  of 
!  immortality,  and  the  refpedt  for  pofterity,  are  ex- 
preflions  deftitute  of  meaning*  it  muft  be  in  China, 
i  We  do  not  perceive  that  we  carry  every  thing  to 
the  extreme*  and  that  the  only  refult  of  fuch  ex- 
j  travagant  opinions  is  palpable  contradiction ;  that 
an  excefiive  population  is  inconfiftent  with  good 
|  morals;  and  that  we  decorate  a  depraved  multi¬ 
tude  with  the  virtues  which  belong  only  to  a  few 
j  diftinguifhed  perfons. 

The  feveral  arguments  of  the  partifans  and  of 
|  the  calumniators  of  China  are  now  fubmitted  to 
i  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  to  whom  it  is  left 
to  decide  :  for  why  fhould  we  be  fo  prefumptuous 
as  to  attempt  to  direft  their  judgment?  If  we 
might  be  allowed  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  fhould 
fay,  that  although  thefe  two  fyftems  be  fupported 
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book  j-jy  j*efpe£table  tedimonies,  yet  thefe  authorities 


do  not  bear  the  marks  of  that  great  charadter  that 
requires  an  implicit  faith.  Perhaps,  in  order  to 
decide  this  matter,  we  mud;  wait  till  fome  im¬ 
partial  and  judicious  men,  and  who  are  well  verfed 
in  the  Chinefe  writing  and  language,  fhall  be 
permitted  to  make  a  long  refidence  at  the  court 
of  Pekin,  to  go  through  all  the  provinces,  to  live 
in  the  country  villages,  and  to  converfe  freely 
with  the  Chinefe  of  all  ranks. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  hate  of  China 
when  the  Portuguefe  landed  there,  as  they  had  no 
other  objedl:  in  view  than  to  draw  riches  from 
thence,  and  to  propagate  their  religion,  had  they 
found  the  bed  kind  of  government  edablifhed 
in  this  country,  they  would  not  have  profited  by 
it.  Thomas  Perez,  their  ambaffador,  found  the 
court  of  Pekin  difpofed  to  favour  his  nation, 
the  fame  of  which  had  fpread  itfelf  throughout 
Afia.  It  had  already  attrafted  the  edeem  of  the 
Chinefe,  which  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  Andra- 
da,  who  commanded  the  Portuguefe  fquadron, 
tended  dill  further  to  increafe.  He  viiited  all 
the  coads  of  China,  and  traded  with  the  natives. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  iffued 
a  proclamation  in  the  ports  he  had  put  into,  that 
if  any  one  had  been  injured  by  a  Portuguefe,  and 
would  make  it  know’n,  he  fhould  receive  iatisfac- 
tion.  The  ports  of  China  were  now  upon  the 
point  of  being  opened  to  them:  Thomas  Perez 
was  jud  about  concluding  a  treaty,  when  Simon 
Andrada,  brother  to  Ferdinand,  appeared  on  the 
coads  with  a  frefh  fquadron.  This  commandei 
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treated  the  Chinefe  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  B  °r# 
Portuguefe  had,  for  fome  time,  treated  all  the  A  •  7 
people  of  Afia.  He  built  a  fort  without  per- 
million,  in  the  ifland  of  Taman,  from  whence  he 
took  opportunities  of  pillaging,  and  extorting 
money  from  all  the  fhips  bound  from  or  to  the 
ports  of  China.  He  carried  off  young  girls  from 
the  coaft;  he  feized  upon  the  Chinefe,  and  made 
Haves  of  them;  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  molt 
licentious  ads  of  piracy,  and  the  molt  fhameful 
diffolutenefs.  The  failors  and  foldiers  under  his 
command,  followed  his  example.  The  Chinefe,  # 
enraged  at  thefe  outrages  fitted  out  a  large  fleet: 
the  Portugufe  defended  themfelves  courageoufly, 
and  efcaped  by  making  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  fleet.  The  emperor  imprifoned  Thomas 
Perez,  who  died  in  confinement,  and  the  Portu- 
<mefe  nation  was  banifhed  from  China  for  fome 
years.  After  this,  the  Chinefe  relaxed,  and  gave 
permiffion  to  the  Portuguefe  to  trade  at  the  port 
of  Sancian,  to  which  place  they  brought  gold 
from  Africa,  fpices  from  the  Molucca  Hands,  and 
from  Ceylon  elephants  teeth,  and  fome  precious 
Hones.  In  return  they  took  filks  of  every  kind, 
china,  gums,  medicinal  herbs,  and  tea,  which  is 
fince  become  fo  neceffary  a  commodity  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with  the 
huts  and  fa&ories  they  had  at  Sancian,  and  the  li¬ 
berty  granted  to  their  trade  by  the  Chinefe  go¬ 
vernment,  till  an  opportuninty  offered  of  eflablifh- 
ing  themfelves  upon  a  footing  more  folid,  and 
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b  Q  o  k.  dependent  upon  the  mandarins,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  coaft. 

A  pirate,  named  T'chang-fi~lao,  whofe  fuc- 
ceftes  had  made  him  powerful,  had  feized  upon  the 
ifland  of  Macao,  from  whence  he  blocked  up  the 
ports  of  China,  and  even  proceeded  lo  far  as  to  lay 
fiege  to  Capcon.  The  neighbouring  mandarins 
had  recourfe  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  Ihips  in 
the  harbour  of  Sancian  ;  they  haftened  to  the  relief 
of  Canton,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  pirate,  whom  they  purfued 
as  far  as  Macao,  where  he  Uew  himfelf. 

The  emperor  of  China,  informed  of  the  fervice 
the  Portuguefe  had  rendered  him  on  this  occafion, 
beftowed  Macao  on  them,  as  a  mark  of  his  gra¬ 
titude.  They  received  this  grant  with  joy,  and 
built  a  town  which  became  very  flourifhing,  and 
was  advantageouily  (ituated  for  the  trade  they  foon 
after  entered  into  with  Japan. 

In  the  year  1542,  it  happened  that  a  Portu- 
e  at  ja-  guefe  veftel  was  fortunately  driven  by  a  (form  o^ 
the  coaft  of  thefe  celebrated  iflands.  The  crew 
were  hofpitably  received,  and  obtained  of  the  na¬ 
tives  every  thing  they  wanted  to  refrefh,  and  refit 
them  for  the  fea.  When  they  arrived  at  Goa, 
they  reported  what  they  had  leen,  and  informed 
the  viceroy,  that  a  new  tountry,  not  lefs  rich  than 
populous,  prefented  itielf  to  the  zeal  of  the  mif- 
fionaries,  and  the  induftry  of  the  merchants. 
Both  mi’ffionaries  and  merchants  embarked  with¬ 
out  delay  for  Japan. 

TnEY  found  a  great  empire,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  moft  antient  of  any  in-  the  world,  except  that 
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I  of  China;  it’s  annals  are  not  without  a  great  mix- 
!  ture  of  fable,  but  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
jn  the  year  660,  Sin-chu  founded  the  monarchy, 

J  which  has  ever  fince  been  continued  in  the  lame 
I  family.  Thefe  fovereigns  called  Dairos,  were 
|  at  the  fame  time  the  kings  and  pontiffs  of  the 
nation;  and  by  virtue  of  thefe  united  powers  got 
the  whole  extent  of  the  fupreme  authority  into 
,  their  hands.  The  perfon  of  the  Dairos  was  fa- 
!  cred,  they  were  confidered  as  the  dependents  and 
j  reprefentatives  of  the  gods.  1  he  leafl  difobe- 
j  dience  to  the  mod  trifling  of  their  laws,  was  looked 
|  upon  as  a  crime  fcarcely  to  be  expiated  by  the  fe- 
s  vered  punifhment ;  nor  was  this  confined  to  the 
!  offender  alone,  his  whole  family  was  involved  in 
j  the  confequences  of  his  crime. 

About  the  eleventh  century  thefe  princes,  who, 
j  no  doubt,  were  more  jealous  of  the  pleafmg  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  prieflhood,  than  of  the  troublefome 
|  rights  of  royalty,  divided  the  date  into  feveral 
governments,  and  intruded  the  adminidration  of 
them  to  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  didinguifhed 
for  their  knowlege  and  wifdom. 

Thus  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Dairos  dif¬ 
fered  a  confiderable  change.  The  affaiis  of  the 
1  empire  were  left  to  fluctuate  at  ail  adventures. 
The  redlefs  and  quick-fighted  ambition  of  their 
viceroys  took  advantage  of  this  inattention  to 
j  bring  about  a  variety  of  revolutions.  By  de¬ 
grees  they  began  to  depart  from  the  allegiance 
they  had  fworn  to  preferve.  They  made  war 
upon  each  other,  and  even  upon  their  fovereign. 

An  abfolute  independence  was  the  confequence  of 
|  O  4  thefe 
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book  thefe  commotions:  luch  was  the  date  of  Japan, 
when  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe. 

The  great  iflands  of  which  this  empire  is  com- 
po fed,  being  fituated  in  a  tempeduous  climate 
furrounded  by  dorms,  agitated  by  volcanos,  and 
fubjed  to  thole  great  natural  events  which  imprefs 
terror  on  the  human  mind,  were  inhabited  by  a 
people  entirely  addicted  to  luperftition,  but  di¬ 
vided  into  leveral  feds.  That  of  Xinto  is  the 
antient  eftabliflied  religion  of  the  country:  it  ac- 
knowleges  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  and  pays  adoration  to  a  multitude  of 
gods,  faints,  or  camis,  that  is  to  lay,  the  fouls 
of  great  men,  who  have  been  the  fupport  and  or¬ 
nament  of  their  country.  It  is  by  the  authority 
of  this  religion,  that  the  Dairo,  high-pried  of  the 
gods  from  whom  he  claimed  his  defcent,  had  long 
reigned  over  his  fubjeds  with  that  defpotic  fway, 
with  which  fuperdition  governs  the  mind.  Being 
both  emperor  and  high-pried,  he  had  rendered 
religion,  in  fome  refpeds,  ufeful  to  his  people, 
which  is  not  abfolutely  impofiible  in  countries 
where  the  facerdotal  and  civil  power  are  united  in 
the  fame  perfon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  feci  of  Xinto  has- 
Tad  the  madnefs,  which  of  all  others  is  the  mod 
dangerous  to  morality,  to  fix  a  criminal  digma 
on  adlions  innocent  in  themfelves.  Far  from 
.encouraging  that  gloomy  fanaticifm  and  dread  of 
the  gods,  which  is  infpired  by  almod  all  other 
religions,  the  Xinto  fed  had  applied  itfelf  to  pre¬ 
vent,  or  at  lead  to  moderate  this  diforder  of  the 
imagination,  by  indituting  fedivals,  which  were 
'  '  '  •'  celebrated. 
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I  celebrated  three  times  in  every  month.  They  B  °I>°  K 
were  dedicated  to  friendly  vifits,  feafts,  and  re-  -* 

Ijoicings.  The  priefts  of  Xinto  taught,  that  the 
|  innocent  pleafures  of  mankind  are  agreeable  to 
i  the  deity,  .and  that  the  beft  method  of  paying 
!  devotion  to  the  camis  is  to  imitate  their  virtues, 

I  and  to  enjoy  in  this  world  that  happinefs  they  ex- 
perience  in  another.  In  confequence  of  this 
I  tenet,  the  Japanefe,  after  having  put  up  their 
!  prayers  in  the  temples,  which  are  always  lituated 
i  in  the  midft  of  groves,  reforted  to  courtezans, 

|  who  commonly  inhabited  places  confecrated  to 
|  love  and  devotion,  and  compofed  a  religious 
|  community  under  the  direction  of  an  order  of 
!  monks,  who  received  a  fhare  of  the  profits  arifing 
j  from  this  pious  compliance  with  the  didtates  of 
nature. 

|  The  Budzoifts  are  another  feet  in  Japan,  of 
which  Budzo  was  the  founder.  Their  doclrine 
j  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fe£t  of  Xinto ; 
over  which  they  hoped  to  gain  a  fuperiority  by 
j  the  feverity  of  their  morals.  Beiide  the  deity  of 
the  Xintoifts,  the  Budzoifts  worfhipped  an  Amida 
'  a  kind  of  mediator  between  God  and  mankind; 
j  as  well  as  other  mediatorial  divinities  between 
j  men  and  Amida.  The  profeffors  of  this  religion 
j  flattered  themfelves,  that  they  fhould  prevail  over 
|i  the  religion  of  Xinto  by  the  multitude  of  their 
precepts,  the  excefs  of  their  aufterity,  their  devo- 
tions  and  mortifications. 

j  The  fpirit  of  Budzoilm  is  dreadful.  It  breathes 
nothing  but  penitence,  excefiive  fear,  and  cruel 

feverity.  Of  all  fanaticifrns  it  is  the  mod  terrible,  v 
I  „4  .  The 
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k  The  monks  of  this  fe£t  oblige  their  difciples  to 
j  pafs  one  half  of  their  lives  in  penance,  to  expiate 
imaginary  fins  ;  and  inflidfc  upon  tnem  the  greateft 
part  of  that  penance  themfelves,  with  a  tyranny 
and  cruelty,  of  which  one  may  conceive  an  idea 
from  the  inquifitors  in  Spain  ;  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  Japanefe  fathers  are  themfelves 
the  executioners  of  thefe  voluntary  vidtims  to  fu- 
perftition;  whereas  the  inquifitors  are  only  the 
judges  of  thofe  fins  and  pumfhments,  which  they 
have  themfelves  devifed  and  invented.  The 
Budzoift  priefts  keep  the  minds  of  their  followers 
in  a  continual  ftate  of  torture,  between  remorfe 
and  expiations.  Their  religion  is  fo  overloaded 
with  precepts,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  obferve 
them.  They  reprefent  their  gods  as  always  of¬ 
fended,  and  thirfting  for  vengeance. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined,  what  effects  fo 
horrible  a  fuperflition  muft  have  on  the  chara&er 
of  the  people,  and  to  what  degree  of  ferocity  it 
hath  brought  them.  The  lights  of  a  found  mo¬ 
rality,  a  little  philofophy,  and  a  prudent  fyftem 
of  education  might  have  remedied  thefe  laws,  this 
government,  and  this  religion;  which  confpire 
to  make  mankind  more  lavage  in  fociety  with  his 
own  fpecies,  than  if  he  lived  in  the  woods,  and 
had  no  companions  but  the  moniters  that  roam 
about  the  deferts, 

In  China,  they  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
books  of  inftru&ion,  which  contain,  a  detail  of 
their  duties,  and  teach  them  the  advantages  of 
virtue.  The  Japanefe  children  are  made  to  get 

by  heart  poems  in  which  the  actions  of  their 
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forefathers  are  celebrated ;  a  contempt  of  life  is 
inculcated,  and  fuicide  is  let  up  as  the  moft  heroic 
of  all  actions.  Thefe  fongs  and  poems,  which 
are  faid  to  be  full  of  energy  and  beauty,  beget 
enthufiafm.  The  Chinefe  education  tends  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  foul,  and  keep  it  in  order :  the  Ja- 
panefe,  to  inflame  and  excite  it  to  heroifm. 
Thefe  are  guided  through  life  by  fentiment  j  the 
Chinefe  by  reafon  and  cuftom. 

The  Chinefe  aim  only  at  truth  in  their  writings, 
pnd  place  their  happinefs  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 
The  Japanefe  are  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
and  would  rather  fuffer,  than  be  without  feeling. 
In  a  word,  the  Chinefe  feem  to  wifli  to  counter- 
aft  the  violence  and  impetuofity  of  the  foul ;  the 
Japanefe  to  keep  it  from  finking  into  a  ftate  of 
languor  and  inaftivity. 

It  is  natural  tp  imagine  that  people  of  this  char 
rafter  muft  be  fond  pf  novelty.  The  Portuguefe 
were  accordingly  received  with  all  poflible  demon**? 
fixations  of  joy.  All  the  ports  were  open  to  them. 

!  All  the  petty  princes  of  the  country  invited  them 
to  their  provinces :  each  contending  who  fhould 
give  them  the  moft  valuable  advantages,  grant 
them  the  moft  privileges,  and  (hew  them  the 
!  greateft  civilities.  Thefe  merchants  eftabliftied  a 
prodigious  trade.  The  Portuguefe  carried  thither 
|  the  commodities  of  India  which  they  brought 
i  from  different  markets  j  and  Macaq  ferved  as  a 
repofitory  for  their  European  goods.  Immenfe 
quantities  of  the  productions  of  Europe  and  Afia 
were  corffumed  by  the  Dairo,  the  ufurpers  of  his 
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o  o  k  r]6-hts,  the  nobles,  and  the  whole  nation.  But 

i  3 ,  •  . 

what  had  they  to  give  in  return  r 

The  country  of  Japan  is  in  general  mountain¬ 
ous,  ftony,  and  by  no  means  fertile.  It’s  produce 
in  rice,  barley,  and  wheat,  which  are  the  only 
crops  it  admits  of,  is  not  fufficient  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  it’s  numerous  inhabitants  5  who,  not- 
withfcanding  their  activity,  forefight,  and  fruga¬ 
lity,  muft  penfh  with  famine,  if  the  fea  clid  not 
fupply  them  with  great  quantities  of  fifh.  The 
empire  affords  no  produdtions  pioper  for  export¬ 
ation  y  noT  do  the  mechanic  arts  furnifh  any- 
article  of  trade  except  works  in  fteel,  which  are 
the  befl  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Were  it  not  for  the  advantages  it  derives  from 
it’s  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which  are 
the  richeft  in  Afia,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world,  Japan  could  not  fupport  it’s  own  expences. 
The  Portuguefe  every  year  carried  off  quantities 
of  thefe  metals,  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions  of  livres  *.  They  married  alfo 
the  richeft  of  the  Japanefe  heireffes,  and  allied 
themfelves  to  the  moil  powerful  families. 

With  fuch  advantages,  the  avarice,  as  well  as 
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nca,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  two  peninfulas  of 
India.  They  were  poifeffed  of  the  Moluccas, 
Ceylon,  and  the  iflcs  of  Sunaa,  while  their  fettle- 
men  t  at  Macao  infured  to  them  the  commerce  of 
China  and  Japan. 

*  Upon  2n  average,  about  600,000 1. 
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Throughout  this  immenfe  tra <t,  the  will  of  j 
the  Portuguefe  was  the  fupreme  law.  Earth  and 
fea  acknowleged  their  fovereignty.  Their  autho¬ 
rity  was  fo  abfolute,  that  things  and  perfons  were 
dependent  upon  them,  and  moved  entirely  by 
their  directions.  No  nation  or  private  perfon 
dared  to  make  voyages,  or  carry  on  trade,  without 
obtaining  their  permiflion  and  pafiport.  Thofe 
who  had  this  liberty  granted  them,  were  prohibit¬ 
ed  from  trading  in  cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper, 
timber,  iron,  fteel,  lead,  tin,  and  arms,  of  which 
the  conquerors  referved  to  themfelves  the  exclu- 
iive  benefit.  A  number  of  valuable  articles,  by 
which  fo  many  nations  have  fince  enriched  them¬ 
felves,  and  which  then  bore  a  higher  price  on 
account  of  their  novelty,  were  entirely  ingrofted 
by  the  Portuguefe.  In  conlequence  of  this  mo¬ 
nopoly,  the  prices  of  the  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  both  in  Europe  and  Afia  were  regulated  at 
their  difcretion. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  fo  much  glory,  wealth,  and 
conqueft,  the  Portuguefe  had  not  neglected  that 
part  of  Africa,  which  lies  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  has  in  all  ages 
been  famed  for  the  richnefs  of  it’s  productions. 

The  pofieftion  of  this  country  was  on  many  ac¬ 
counts  an  important  object:  the  Arabians  had 
been  fettled  there  far  feveral  ages,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  were  greatly  increafed.  They  had  formed 
along  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  feveral  fmall  inde¬ 
pendent  fovereignties,  fome  of  which  made  a 
confiderablc figure,  and  almoft  all  of  them  were 

in  good  condition.  The  flounfhing  Rate  of  thefe 
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fettlements  was  owen  to  the  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  found  within  their  tefpe&ive  territories,  the 
produce  of  which  enabled  them  to  putchafe  the 
commodities  of  India.  To  poflefs  themfelves  of 
this  treafure,  and  to  deprive  their  competitors  of 
it,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Portuguefe  as  an  in- 
difpenfable  duty.  Agreeable  to  this  principle* 
thefe  Arabian  merchants  were  attacked,  and  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty  fubdued,  about  the  year  1508.  . 
Upon  their  ruin  was  eftablifhed  an  empire,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Sofala  as  far  as  Melinda,  ,of  which 
the  ifland  of  Mozambique  was  made  the  center; 
This  ifland  is  feparated  from  the  continent  only 
by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  no  more  than  two 
leagues  in  circumference.  It’s  port*  which  is 
excellent,  and  wants  no  advantage  but  that  of  a 
purer  air,  was  fixed  upon  as  a  place  for  the  vefiels 
of  the  conqueror  to  put  in  at,  and  as  a  ftaple  for 
all  their  merchandife.  Here  they  ufed  to  wait 
for  thofe  fettled  winds,  which  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  blow  without  intermiffion  from  the  Afri¬ 
can  to  the  Indian  coafls,  and  which  at  other  times 
blow  in  an  oppofite  direction  from  the  coafls  of 
India  to  thofe  of  Africa. 

These  fucceflcs  properly  improved  might  have 
formed  a  power  fo  considerable*  that  it  could  not 
have  been  fhaken  5  but  the  vices  and  folly  of  fome 
of  their  chiefs,  the  abufe  of  riches  and  of  power* 
the  wantonnefs  of  victory,  the  diflance  of  theit 
own  country,  changed  the  character  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe.  Religious  zeal,  which  had  added  fo  much 
force  and  adlivity  to  their  courage,  now  produced 
in  them  nothing  but  ferocity.  They  made  no 
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fcruple  of  pillaging,  cheating,  and  enflaving  the  B  0j°  K 
idolaters.  They  fuppofed  that  the  Pope,  in  be-  v-— -v — ^ 
flowing  the  kingdoms  of  Afia  upon  the  Portu- 
guefe  monarchs,  had  not  with-holden  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  individuals  from  their  lubje&s.  Being 
abfolute  mailers  of  the  eailern  feas,  they  extorted 
a  tribute  from  the  fhips  of  every  country ;  they 
ravaged  the  coafts,  infulted  the  princes,  and  be¬ 
came  in  a  fhort  time  the  terror  and  fcourge  of  all 

# 

nations. 

The  king  of  Tidor  was  carried  off  from  his 
own  palace,  and  murdered,  with  his  children, 
whom  he  had  intruded  to  the  care  of  the  Portu- 
guefe. 

At  Ceylon,  the  people  were  not  fuffered  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  except  for  their  new  mailers, 
who  treated  them  with  the  greateil  barbarity. 

At  Goa  they  had  eilabliihed  the  inquifition* 
and  whoever  was  rich  became  a  prey  to  the  mi- 
niilers  of  that  infamous  tribunal. 

Faria,  who  was  fent  out  againfl  the  pirates 
from  Malacca,  China,  and  other  parts,  made  a 
defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Calampui,  and  plundered 
the  fepulchres  of  the  Chincie  emperors. 

Souza  caufed  all  the  pagodas  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  to  be  deilroyed,  and  his  people  inhumanly 
maffacred  the  wretched  Indians,  who  went  to 
weep  over  the  ruins  of  their  temples. 

Correa  terminated  an  obilinate  war  with  the 
king  of  Pegu,  and  both  parties  were  to  fvvear  on 
the  books  of  their  feveral  religions  to  obferve  the 
treaty,  Correa  fwore  on  a  colle&ion  of  fongs,  and 

thought 
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book  thought  by  this  vile  ftratagem  to  elude  his  en- 

I.  i 

v— — gagement. 

Nuno  d’Acunha  refolved  to  make  himfelf 
maffer  of  the  illand  of  Daman  on  the  coaft  of 
Cambaya ;  the  inhabitants  offered  to  furrender  it 
to  him,  if  he  would  permit  them  to  carry  off  their 
treafures.  This  rec[ueft  was  refufed,  and  Nuno 
put  them  all  to  the  fword. 

Diego  de  Silyeira  was  cruizing  in  the  Red 
Sea.  A  velfel  richly  laden  faluted^him.  The 
captain  came  on  board  and  gave  him  a  letter 
from  a  Portuguefe  general,  which  was  to  be  his 
paffport.  The  latter  contained  only  thefe  words  : 
1  defire  the  captains  of  J lips  belonging  to,  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  feize  upon  this  Moorijh  vejfep  as  a  law-- 
ful  prize . 

In  a  fliort  time  the  Portuguefe  preferved  no 
more  humanity  op  good  faith  with  each  other  than 
with  the  natives.  Almoft  all  the  ftates,  where 
they  had  the  command,  were  divided  into  fac¬ 
tions. 

A  mixture  of  avarice,  debauchery,  cruelty, 
and  devotion,  prevailed  every  where  in  their 
manners.  They  had  mod  of  them  feven  or  eight 
concubines,  whom  they  kept  to  work  with  the 
utmofl  rigour,  and  forced  from  them  the  money 
they  earned  by  their  labour.  Such  treatment 
of  women  was  very  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of 
chivalry. 

The  chiefs  and  principal  officers  admitted  to 
their  table  a  multitude  of  thofe  fmging  and  dan¬ 
cing  women,  with  which  India  abounds.  Effemi¬ 
nacy 
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fiacy  introduced  itfelf  into  their  houfes  and  ar-  B  °I°  K 
mies.  The  officers  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  *  -v— * 

!  in  palanquins.  That  brilliant  courage,  which 
had  fubdued  fo  many  nations,  exifted  no  longer 
j  among  them.  The  PortugUef^  were  with  diffi* 
culty  brought  to  fight,  except  where  there  Was  a 
|  profpecft  of  plunder.  In  a  ffioft  time  the  king  of 
Portugal  no  longer  received  the  produce  of  the 
j  tribute,  which  was  paid  him  by  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eaftern  princes.  This  money 
i  was  loft  in  it’s  way  from  them  to  him.  Such  cor- 
|  ruption  prevailed  in  the  finances,  that  the  tributes 
of  fovereigns,  the  revenues  of  provinces,  which 
ought  to  have  been  immenfe,  the  taxes  levied  in 
gold,  filver,  and  fpices,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
|  continent  and  iflands,  were  not  fufficient  to  keep 
up  a  few  citadels,  and  to  fit  put  the  fhipping  that 
|  was  neceftary  for  the  protection  of  trade. 

It  would  be  a  melancholy  circumftance  to  fix 
|  our  attention  upon  the  decline  of  a  nation,  that  t 
Ihould  have  fignalized  itfelf  by  exploits  ufeful 
|  to  mankind,  that  fhould  have  enlightened  the 
world,  or  increafed  it’s  own  fplendour  and 
j  happinefs,  without  being  the  fcourge  of  it’s 
neighbours  or  of  diftant  regions.  But  we  fhould 
|  confider,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
hero  who  fpills  his  blood  in  the  defence  of  his 
|  country,  and  a  fet  of  intrepid  robbers,  who  ex- 
I  pofe  themfelves  to  death  in  a  foreign  foil,  or  who 
put  it’s  innocent  and  wretched  inhabitants  to  the 
fword.  Serve  or  die ,  the  Portuguefe  ufed  info- 
lently  to  fay  to  every  people  they  met  in  their 
rapid  progrefs  marked  with  blood.  It  is  a  grate- 
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fc  6  °  K.  fu\  thing  to  behold  the  downfall  of  fuch  tyranny  $  j 
v— v— >  and  a  confolation  to  expedt  the  punilhrrtent  of 
thofe  treacheries,  rriqrders,  and  cruelties,  with 
which  it  has  been  preceded  or  followed.  Far 
from  regretting  the  overthrow  of  thefe  favage 
conquerors,  I  fliould  rather  grievd  at  the  wife! 
policy  of  Juan  de  Caftro,  becau'fe  it  feemed  to 
promife  a  revival  of  that  fpirit,  which  is  called  by 
'  the  vulgar  the  heroifm  of  Portugal;  and  which 

I  myfelf,  perhaps,  led  away  by  habit,  have  not 
treated  with  all  the  indignation  I  felt  at  it.  If  t 
have  been  guilty  of  this  negledt,  I  af k  pardon  for 
,  it  of  God,  and  of  man. 

•  a*  (f 

Barbarous  Europeans !  the  brilliancy  of  your 
enterprizes  has  not  impofed  upon  me,  nor  has  your 
fuccefs  prevented  me  from  feeing  the  injuftice  of 
them.  I  have  often  embarked  with  you  in  ima¬ 
gination,  on  board  the  fhips  that  were  to  convey 
you  to  thefe  difbant  regions  but  when  my  fancy 
has  landed  me  along  with  you,  and  that  I  have 
been  witnefs  of  your  enormities,  I  have  withdraw^ 
myfelf  from  you ;  I  have  throw’n  myfelf  among 
your  enemies ;  I  have  taken  up  arms  againfl  you, 
and  have  imbrued  my  hands  in  your  blood.  I 
here  make  a  folemn  proteftation  of  this;  and  if  I 
have  ever  ceafed,  for  one  moment,  considering 
you  as  a  multitude  of  famifhed  and  cruel  vul¬ 
tures,  with  as  little  principles  of  morality  arid 
confcience,  as  are  to  be  found  among  thefe  ra¬ 
pacious  birds  of  prey ;  may  this  work,  and  may 
my  memory,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  I 
Shall  leave  one  behind  me,  fink  into  the  lowed 
contempt,  and  become  an  objedt  of  execration ! 

7  •  Castro 
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Castro  was  a  man  of  much  knowlege,  conli-  B  0  °  * 

dering  the  age  he  lived  in;  He  poffeffed  a  noble  - * — * 

j  and  elevated  foul ;  and  the  ftudy  of  the  ancients  mTnSftwdbg 
had  cherilhed  in  him  that  love  of  glory  and  of  ofCaft'°* 
his  country,  which  was  fo  common  among  the 
!  Greeks  £nd  Romans. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  wife  and  glorious  ad- 
miniftration,  'Coje-Sophar,  minifter  of  Mahmoud 
king  of  Cambaya,  had  infpired  his  mafter  with  a 
defign  of  attacking  the  Portuguefe.  This  man, 
whofe  father  is  faid  to  have  been  an  Italian,  and 
!  his  mother  a  Greek,  had  raifed  himfelf  from  the 
i  condition  of  a  Have  to  the  condud  of  the  ftate, 

and  the  command  of  armies.  He  had  embraced 

* 

I  Mohammedifm,  and,  though  he  had  really  no 
|  religion,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
averfion  the  people  had  conceived  againft  the 
|  Portuguefe,  on  account  of  the  contempt  they 
fhewed  for  the  religions  of  the  country.  He  en~ 

!  gaged  in  his  fervice  experienced  officers,  veteran 
foldiers,  able  engineers,  and  even  founders,  whom 
j  he  procured  from  Conftantinople.  His  prepara¬ 
tions  feemed  intended  againft  the  Mogul  or  the 
Patans,  and  when  the  Portuguefe  leaft  expeded  it, 

!  he  attacked  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Diu,  and 
|  laid  fiege  to  the  citadel. 

This  place,  which  is  fitiiated  on  a  little  iftand 
|  upon  the  coaft  of  Guzarat,  had  always  been  con- 
|  fidered  as  the  key  of  India  in  thofe  times,  when 
navigators  never  launched  beyond  the  coaft  j  and 
Surat  was  the  great  ftaple  of  the  eaft.  From  the 
arrival  of  Gama,  it  had  been  conftantly  an  objed 
of  ambition  to  the  Portuguefe,  into  whofe  hands 
•'  '  P  2  '  '  it 
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k  it  fell  at  length  in  the  time  of  d'Acunha.  Maf- 
carenhas,  who  was  governor  of  it  at  the  jun£lur« 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  and  who  fhould  have  had  nine 
hundred  men,  had  only,  three :  the  reft  of  his 
garrifon,  according  to  an  abufe  very  common  in 
thofe  days,  were  employed  in  trade  at  the  different 
towns  upon  the  coaft.  He  muft  h&ve  furrendered, 
if  he  had  not  received  immediate  affi  fiance.  Ca¬ 
ll  ro  fent  him  a  reinforcement  under  the  command 
of  his  fon,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack.  Coje- 
Sophar  fhared  the  fame  fate ;  but  his  death  did 
not  flacken  the  operations  of  the  liege. 

Castro  inftituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
thofe  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  their  country. 
He  congratulated  their  parents  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  and  received  congratulations  him- 
felf  on  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon.  His  fecond 
prefided  at  the  funeral  games,  and  marched  im¬ 
mediately  after  for  Diu,  to  deferve,  as  it  were, 
the  honours  he  had  juft  been  paying  to  his  bro¬ 
ther.  The  garrifon  repulfed  the  enemy  in  every 
attack,  and  fignalized  themfelves  every  day  by 
extraordinary  aflions.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Indians 
the  Portuguefe  were  more  than  men.  Happily , 
faid  they,  providence  has  decreed  that  there  Jhould  be 
hut  as  few  of  them  as  there  are  of  tygers  and  lions ,  left 
they  Jhould  exterminate  the  human  fpecies. 

Castro  himfelf  headed  a  larger  reinforcement 
than  he  had  fent.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the 
citadel  with  provifions,  and  above  four  thou- 
fand  men.  It  was  debated,  whether  they  fhould 
give  battle.  The  reafons  on  both  fides  were  dif- 
cuffed.  Garcias  de  Sa,  an  old  officer,  command- 
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|  cd  filence ;  Te  have  all  fpoken ,  faid  he,  now  let  us  B 
fight,  Caftro  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  The 
I  Portuguefe  marched  out  to  the  enemy’s  intrench*. 

!  merits,  and  gained  a  fignal  victory.  After  having 
raifed  the  fiege,  it  was  neceffary  to  repair  the 
citadel.  They  were  in  want  of  money,  and  Ca*« 

:  ftro  borrowed  it  on  his  own  credit* 

'  On  his  return  to  Goa,  he  wilhed  to  give  bis 
i  army  the  honours  of  a  triumph  after  the  manner 
of  the  antientsf  He  thought  that  fuch  honours 
i  would  ferve  to  revive  the  warlike  fpiric  of  the 
i  Portuguefe,  and  that  the  pomp  of  the  ceremony 
might  have  a  great  efFeft  on  the  imagination  of 
|  jthe  people*  At  his  entry,  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  ornamented  with  triumphal  arches ;  the  . 
j  ftreets  were  lined  with  tapeflry ;  the  women  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  windows  in  magnificent  habits,  and 
!  fcattered  flowers  and  perfumes  upon  the  conquer-* 
ors  i  while  the  people  danced  to  the  found  of 
!  mufical  inftruments.  The  royal  ftandard  was 
carried  before  the  vi&orious  foldiers,  who  marched 
!  order.  The  viceroy,  crowned  with  branches 
of  palm,  rode  on  a  fuperb  car :  the  generals  of  the 
enemy  followed  it,  and  after  them  the  foldiers 
that  had  been  made  prifoners.  The  colours  fh at 
j  had  been  taken  from  them,  were  carried  in  pro- 
1  cefiion  reverfed  and  dragging  on  the  ground,  and 
i  were  followed  by  their  artillery  and  baggage. 

!  Reprefentations  of  the  citadel  they  had  delivered, 
i  j  and  of  the  battle  they  had  gained,  enhanced  the 
fplendour  of  the  fpe£lacle.  Veries,  fongs,  ora¬ 
tions,  firing  of  cannon,  all  concurred  to  render  the 
feftival  magnificent,  agreeable,  and  ftriking. 

|  >  F  3  Accounts 
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Accounts  of  this  triumph  were  brought  tq 
Europe.  Men  who  formed  pretenfions  to  wit 
condemned  it  as  ridiculous,  and  bigots  called  it 
profane.  The  queen  of  Portugal  faid  upon  the 
occafion,  ‘That  Caftro  had  conquered  like  a  chriftian , 
and  triumphed  like  a  pagan  hero . 


The  vigour  of  the  Portuguefe,  which  Caftro 


and  are  no  •  i  j  -i  j  »  •  • 

longer  fo^  ruption  made  daily  advances  among  the  citizens 

midabie.  qf  every  cjafs.  One  of  the  viceroys  thought  of 

fetting  up  boxes  in  the  principal  towns,  in  which 
any  perfon  might  put  memorials  and  articles  of 
intelligence.  Such  a  method  might  be  very  ufe-r 
ful,  and  tend  to  a  reformation  of  abufes  in  an 
enlightened  country,  where  the  morals  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  not  totally  fpoiled,  but  among  a 
fuperftitious  and  corrupt  people,  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  of  any  fervice. 

The  original  conquerors  of  India  were  none  off 
them  now  in  being,  and  their  country,  exhaufted 
by  too  many  enterprizes  and  colonies,  was  not  in  a 
capacity  to  replace  them.  The  defenders  of  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements  were  born  in  Afiaj.  their 
opulence,  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  manner 
af  Irving,  and,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  food, 
had  taken  from  them  much  of  the  intrepidity  of 
their  forefathers.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  all  thole  exceffes  which  make 
men  hated,  they  had  not  courage  enough  left  to 
infpire  the  people  with  terror.  They  were  mon¬ 
gers;  poifon,  fire,  affaffination,  every  fort  of 
crime  was  become  familiar  to  them  y  nor  were 
they  private  perfons  only  who  were  guilty  of  fu.ch 
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practices ;  men  in  office  fet  them  the  example  f 
They  mafifacred  the  natives ;  they  deftroyed  ope  *»  r~ .  im* 
i  another.  The  governor,  who  was  juft  arrived, 
j  loaded  his  predeceflor  with  irons,  that  he  might 
|  deprive  him  of  his  wealth.  The  diftance  of  the 
!  fcene,  falfe  witneffes,  and  large  bribes,  fecured 
|  every  crime  from  purtifhment.. 

The  ifland  of  Amboyna  was  the  firft  to  avenge 
|  itfelf.  A  Portuguefe  had  at  a  public  feftival 
feized  upon  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and,  regard- 
I  lefs  of  all  decency,  had  proceeded  to  the  greateft 
of  outrages.  One  of  the  iflanders,  named  Genulio, 
armed  his  fellow'-citizens  ;  after  which  he  called 
j  together  the  Portuguefe,  and  addreffed  them  in 
j  the  following  manner;  <s  To  revenge  affronts  of 
|  **  fo  cruel  a  nature  as  thofe  we  have  received  from 
<c  you,  would  require  actions,  not  words :  yet  we 
|  c<  will  fpeak  to  you.  You  preach  to  us  a  deity, 

<f  who  delights,  you  fay,  in  generous  adtions  ;  but 
!  <c  theft,  murder,  obfcenity,  and  drunkennefs,  are 
ec  your  common  pradlice  ;  your  hearts  are  in- 
*c  flamed  with  every  vice.  Our  manners  can 
<c  never  agree  with  your*s :  nature  forefaw  this, 

|  “  when  flie  feparated  us  by  immenfe  feas,  and  ye 
<c  have  overleaped  her  barriers.  This  audacity, 

I  e<  of  which  ye  are  not  afhamed  to  boaft,  is  a  proof 
fc  of  the  corruption  of  your  hearts.  Take  my 
i  cc  advice  j  leave  to  their  repofe  thele  nations  that 
|  <c  refemble  you  fo  little;  go,  fix  your  habitations 
€C  among  thofe  who  are  as  brutal  as  yourfelves; 

<c  an  intercourfe  with  you  would  be  more  fatal  to 
“  us,  than  all  the  evils  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
j  C(  yoUr  God  to  inflidt  upon  us*  We  renounce 
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ce  your  alliance  for  ever :  your  arms  are  fuperior 
cc  to  our’s  5  but  we  are  more  juft  than  you,  and 
“  we  do  not  fear  you.  The  Itons  are  from  this 
cc  day  your  enemies ;  fly  from  their  country,  and 
s<  beware  how  you  approach  it  again.” 

This  harangue,  which  thirty  years  before 
would  have  brought  on  the  deftrudtion  of  Am- 
boyna,  was  liftened  to  with  a  degree  of  patience, 
that  fully  demonftrated  what  change  had  taken 
place  among  the  Portuguefe. 

Equally  detefted  in  every  quarter,  they  faw  a 
confederacy  forming  to  expel  them  from  the  Eaft. 
All  the  great  powers  of  India  entered  intp  the 
league,  and  for  two  or  three  years  carried  on  their 
preparations  in  fecrei.  The  court  of  Lifbon  was 
informed  of  them  j  and  the  reigning  king  Se- 
baftian,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  fuperfti- 
tion,  would  have  been  a  great  prince,  difpatched 
Ataida  and  all  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  the-wars  of  Europe,  to  India. 

The  general  opinion  on  their  arrival  was  to 
abandon  the  diftant  fettienrtents,  and  aflemble  their 
forces  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Goa.  Although  Ataida  was  of  opinion 
that  too  great  a  number  of  fettlements  had  been 
formed,  he  was  not  pleafed  with  the  appearance  of 
facrificing  them.  Comrades,  faid  he,  l  mean  to  pre- 
ferve  all ,  and  fo  long  as  I  live,  the  enemy  jhall  not 
gain  an  inch  of  ground.  Immediately  upon  this 
he  fent  fuccours  to  all  the  places  that  were  in  dan- 
ger,  and  made  the  neceffary  difpofitions  for  de¬ 
fending  Goa. 

TqE 


The  Zamorin  attacked  Manjaloiy  Cochin,  and  B  °I°  K 
Cananor.,  The  king  of  Cambaya  attacked  Chael,  i—- y—j 
i  paman,  and  Baichaim,  The  king  of  Achem  laid 
fiege  to  Malacca.  The  king  of  Ternate  made 
I  war  upon  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Moluccas.  Aga- 
!  lachem,  a  tributary  to  the  Mogul,  imprifoned  the 
Portuguefe  merchants  at  Surat.  The  queen  of 
parcopa  endeavoured  to  drive  them  out  of  Onor. 

Ataida,  in  the  midft  of  the  care  and  trouble 
attending  the  fiege  of  Goa,  fent  five  jfhips  to  Surat, 

;  which  obliged  Agalachem  to  fet  the  Portuguefe, 

|  whom  he  had  feized,  at  liberty.  Thirteen  fhips 
were  difpatched  to  Malacca ;  upon  which  the  king 
j  of  Achem  and  his  allies  abandoned  the  fiege. 

Ataida  ordered  even  thofe  veffels  to  fet  fail,  which, 
j  were  employed  every  year  to  carry  tribute  and 
merchandife  to  Lifbon.  It  was  reprefented  to 
|  him,  that  inftead  of  depriving  himfelf  of  the  affifl- 
ance  of  men  who  were  to  go  on  board  this  fleet, 

I  he  fhould  preferve  them  for  the  defence  of  India. 

We  Jhall  be  enough  without  them ,  faid  he ;  the  ftate 
\  is  in  diftrefs  and  if  s  expectations  mujl  not  be  difap-  > 
pointed .  This  reply  furprifed  his  opponents,  and 
|  the  fleet  failed.  At  the  time  when  the  place  was 
mod  vigoroufly  preffed  by  Idalcan,  Ataida  fent 
|  troops  to  the  fuccour  of  Cochin,  and  fhips  to  Cey¬ 
lon.  The  archbifhop,  whofe  authority  was  un¬ 
limited,  interpofed  to  prevent  it.  Siry  replied 
I  Ataida,  you  underftand  nothing  of  thefe  affairs ;  con • 


|t  was  oftentimes  with  difficulty,  that  Ataida  could 

reftrain 


tent  y our f elf  with  recommending  them  to  the  bleffing 
j  of  God .  The  Portuguefe,  who  came  from  Europe, 


exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  during  this  fiege. 
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refrain  them  from  throwing  away  their  lives* 
Many  of  them  would  fally  out  in  the  night,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  orders,  to  attack  the  befiegers  in  their 

lines.  | 

The  viceroy  did  not  depend  fo  entirely  on  the 
force  of  his  arms,  as  to  rejedt  the  afliftance  of  po¬ 
licy.  He  was  informed,  that  Idalcan  was  go¬ 
verned  by  one  of  his  miftreffes,  and  that  fhe  was 
in  the  camp  with  him.  Women  who  deyote  them- 
felves  to  the  pleafures  of  princes  are  generally 
flaves  to  ambition,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe 
virtues  which  love  infpires.  The  miftrefs  of  Idal¬ 
can  fuffer^d  herfelf  to  be  corrupted,  and  fold  to 
Ataida  hei^  lover’s  fecrets.  Idalcan  was  aware  of 
the  treafon,  but  could  not  difcover  the  traitor. 
At  laft,  after  ten  months  fpent  in  toil  and  adlion, 
his  tents  deflroyed,  his  troops  diminifhed,  his 
elephants  killed,  and  his  cavalry  unable  to  ferve ; 
this  prince,  overcome  by  the  genius  of  Ataida, 
railed  the  fie ge,  and  retreated  in  fhame  and  de- 
fpair. 

The  brave  Ataida  demeaned  his  ch^radder  in 
corrupting  the  miflrefs  of  Idalcan,  while  fhe  a£ted 
confidently  with  her’s  in  betraying  her  lover. 
How  is  it  poffible  that  a  woman,  who  has  publicly 
fold  her  honour  to  her  fovereign,  fhould  hefitate 
to  fell  the  honour  of  her  fovereign,  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  fet  a  proper  price  upon  her  perfidy? 
If  a  woman  were  capable  of  infpiring  her  kin°j 
with  great  ideas,  fine  would  have  a  foul  fufficiently 
exalted  to  difdain  to  become  his  courtefan  s  and 
whenever  fine  condefccnds  to  accept  of  this  humi¬ 
liating  title,  or  when  fine  may  perhaps  become  fo 

abjeft 
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abjeft  as  to  think  herfelf  honoured  by  it,  what  has  B  OP  K 
the  nation  to  expedt  from  her?  Nothing  but  the  ' — -v— ^ 
corruption  of  manners  in  her  lover,  and  in  his 
favourites;  the  depredation  of  the  treafury;  the 
elevation  of  the  molt  inadequate  and  moft  in¬ 
famous  men  to  the  moft  important  offices;  cir- 
cumflances  which  are  the  difgrace  of  a  long  reigh. 
Monarchs  !  a  man  of  auftere  morals  would  have 
prohibited  every  unlawful  connexion ;  but  if  the 
laborious  duties  ye  are  expofedto,  call  for  our  in¬ 
dulgence,  let  your  vices  at  leaft  be  concealed  by 
great  virtues.  Have  a  miftrefs,  if  ye  mu  ft  have 
one ;  but  let  her  be  a  ftranger  to  public  affairs, 
and  let  her  at  leaft  be  confined  to  the  temporary 
diredtion  of  your  amufements. 

Ataida  marched  without  delay  to  the  affiftance 
of  Chaul,  which  was  befieged  by  Nizam-al-Mu* 
luck,  king  of  Cambaya,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  defence  of  Chaul 
had  been  condudted  with  as  much  intrepidity  as 
that  of  Goa.  It  was  followed  by  a  great  vidtory, 
which  Ataida,  with  a  handful  of  men,  obtained 
over  a  numerous  army,  difciplined  by  a  long  fiege. 

Ataida,  after  this,  marched  againft  the  Zamo- 
rin,  defeated  and  obliged  him  to  fign  a  treaty,  by 

which  he  engaged  never  to  maintain  any  fhips  of 
war. 

Such  was  the  difaftrous  end  of  a  confpiracy 
planned  with  a  great  deal  of  harmony,  art  and 
iecrecy,  againft  a  fet  of  infolent  and  oppreffive 
uiurpers.  The  defeat  of  fuch  a  number  of  people 
excites  our  regret,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that 
$he  virtues  of  Ataida  had  been  employed  in  a 

better 


i 
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book,  better  caufe.  'To  conciliate  the  admiration  with 
which  the  condud  of  this  hero  infpires  us,  with 
the  liberty  of  India*  we  could  have  wifhed  that  he 
had  met  with  a  glorious  death. 

The  Portuguefe  became  throughout  the  Eaft 
what  they  were,  under  the  immediate  conduft  of 
Ataida.  A  (ingle  (hip,  commanded  by  Lopez  . 
Carafco,  fought  for  three  days  fucceffively  againft  { 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  king  of  Achem.  In  the  j 
middle  of  the  engagement  word  was  brought  toLo* 
pez’s  fon,  that  his  father  was  killed;  We  have  one 
brave  man  the  lefs ,  faid  he ;  we  mufi  conquer ,  or  de - 
ferve  to  die  like  him •  Saying  this,  he  took  the 
command  of  the  fhip,  and  forcing  his  way  in  tri¬ 
umph  through  the  enemy’s  fleet,  anchored  before 
Malacca.  Si 

Nor  was  courage  the  only  virtue  that  revived  . 
among  the  Portuguefe  at  this  period ;  fo  powerful  j 
is  the  afcendant  of  a  great  man,  even  over  the  moft 
corrupt  nations.  Thomas  de  Sowza  had  got  as  a 
flave  a  beautiful  girl,  who  had  not  long  before 
been  pro  mi  fed  to  a  young  man  that  was  in  love 
with  her.  Hearing' of  the  misfortune  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  he  flew  to  throw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  par-s 
take  of  her  chains.  Sowza  was  prefent  at  their 
interview;  they  embraced,  and  melted  into  tears. 

I  give  you  your  liberty ,  faid  the  Portuguefe  General; 
goy  ana  live  happy  dfewhere . 

The  management  of  the  public  money  was 
likewife  reformed  by  Ataida,  who  retrained  thofe 
abufes,  which  are  moft  injurious  to  dates,  and  moft 
difficult  to  be  reftrained.  But  this  good  order^ 
this  returning  heroifm,  this  glorious  moment,  did 
not  furvive  his  adminiftration. 


Government 
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Government  is  always  a  very  complicated  B  ^  ^ 
machine,  which  has  it’s  beginning,  it's  progrefs,  v— i 
and  it’s  period  of  perfection,  when  it  is  well  which  Tor- 
planned ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  defedtive 
in  it’s  fource,  it  has  it’s  beginning,  it’s  progrefs,  by 
and  it’s  period  of  extreme  corruption.  In  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  it  comprehends  fuch  an  infinite 
number  of  objects,  both  within  and  without,  that 
when  it’s  diffolution  happens,  either  from  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  chief,  or  the  violence  of  the  fubjects, 
it  unavoidably  brings  on  the  rrloft  terrible  confe- 
quences.  If  the  impatience  of  the  fubjedts  Oiould 
break  the  yoke,  the  weight  of  which  they  have 
been  no  longer  able  to  bear,  a  nation  advances 
more  or  lefs  rapidly  towards  anarchy,  wading 
through  ftreams  of  blood.  If  it  fhould  arrive  by 
imperceptible  degrees  at  this  fatal  period,  through 
the  indolence  or  weaknefs  of  the  fovereign,  unable 
to  hold  the  reins  of  empire ;  the  effufion  of  blood  is 
fpared,  but  the  nation  falls  into  a  date  of  annihi¬ 
lation.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  carcafe,  all  the 
parts  of  which  fall  into  putrefadtion,  are  feparated 
and  transformed  into  a  mafs  of  worms,  which 
perilh  themfelves  after  they  have  devoured  every 
thing.  In  the  mean  while  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions  are  hovering  round  it,  as  we  fee  birds  of 
prey  hovering  about  a  carcafe  in  the  fields.  They 
eafily  get  poffeffion  of  a  defencelefs  country  *  and 
the  people  then  pafs  into  a  worfe  ftate,  than  when 
they  firll  emerged  from  barbarifin.  The  laws  of 
the  conqueror  clafh  with  thofe  of  the  people  con¬ 
quered  ;  their  refpective  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
religion,  are  all  in  oppofuion  to  each  other ;  and 

their 
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B  o  o  k  their  language  is  confounded  with  a  foreign  idiondi 
Hence  arifes  a  chaos,  the  end  of  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  foretel ;  a  chaos,  which  cannot  be  diffi- 
pated,  till  after  feveral  centuries  are  elapfed,  while 
the  traces  it  leaves  behind,  are  never  to  be  entirely 
effaced  by  a  fucceffion  of  the  moft  fortunate 
events. 

Such  is  the  pi&ure  of  Portugal  at  the  death  of 
Sebaftian,  till  the  kingdom  was  gradually  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Philip  the  Second.  From 
this  asra,  the  Portuguefe  in  India  ceafed  to  confider 
themfelves  as  of  the  fame  country.  Some  made 
themfelves  independent,  others  turned  pirates,  and 
paid  no  refpecft  to  any  flag.  Many  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  thefe 
almoft  all  became  rninifters  or  generals,  fo  great' 
were  the  advantages  this  nation  ftill  maintained 
over  thofe  of  India.  No  Portuguefe  purfued  any 
other  objedt  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  in- 
tereft :  there  was  no  zeal,  no  union  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  Their  poffeffions  in  India  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  governments,  which  gave  no  aflift- 
ance  to  each  other,  and  even  clafhed  in  their 
projects  and  interefts.  Neither  dilcipline,  fubor- 
dination,  nor  the  love  of  glory,  animated  either 
the  foldiers  or  the  officers.  Men  of  war  no  longer 
ventured  out  of  the  ports,  or  whenever  they  ap¬ 
peared,  were  badly  equipped.  Manners  became 
more  and  more  depraved.  Not  one  of  their 
commanders  had  power  enough  to  reflrain  the 
torrent  of  vice;  and  the  majority  of  thefe  com¬ 
manders  were  themfelves  corrupted.  The  Por¬ 
tuguefe  at  length  loft  all  their  former  greatnefsy 

when 
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when  a  free  and  enlightened  nation,  actuated  with 
a  proper  fpirit  of  toleration,  appeared  in  India, 
and  contended  with  them  for  the  empire  of  that 
country. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  that  at  the  time  when  Por¬ 
tugal  hrft  made  it’s  difcoveries,  the  world  was  very 
little  acquainted  with  the  political  principles  pf 
trader  the  real  power  of  different  ftates,  the  ad^- 
vantages  of  conqueft,  the  manner  of  eflablifhing 
and  preferving  colonies,  and  the  benefits  the 
mother  country  might  derive  from  them. 

It  was  a  wife  project  to  endeavour  to  find  a 
paffage  by  Africa  to  go  to  India,  and  to  bring 
merchandife  from  thence.  The  benefits  which  the 
Venetians  derived  by  lefs  direct  roads,  hadjuftly 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  Portuguefe ;  but  it 
Was  proper  there  fhould  be  fome  limits  to  fo 
laudable  an  ambition. 

This  fmall  nation  becoming  on  a  fudden  mif- 
trefs  of  the  richeft  and  mo  ft  extenfive  commerce 
of  the  globe,  foon  confifted  of  nothing  elfe  but 
mei  chants,  factors,  and  failors,  who  were  deftroyed 
by  long  voyages.  Thus  the  Portuguefe  loft  the 
foundation  of  all  real  power,  which  confifts  in 
agriculture,  natural  induftry,  and  population; 
and  there  was  confequently  no  proportion  be¬ 
tween  their  commerce  and  the  means  of  keeping 

up. 

They  carried  thefe  deftrudive  meafures  ft  ill 
further;  and,  animated  with  the  rage  of  conqueft, 
extended  themfelves  over  a  vaft  trad  of  land, 
which  no  European  nation  would  have  been  able 
to  preferve,  without  impairing  it’s  own  flfength. 

T  h 
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book  Thus  this  fmall  country,  which  of  itfelf  was  not 
■  .  very  populous,  conftantly  exhaufted  itfelf  in  fol- 

diers,  failors,  and  inhabitants,  fent  to  fupply  the 

II 

colonies. 

Th?  fpirit  of  religious  intoleration  that  prevail¬ 
ed  among  them,  would  not  allow  them  to  admit 
into  the  clafs  of  their  own  citizens  the  people  of 
the  Eaft  and  of  Africa,  and  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  be  perpetually  at  war  with  their  new 
fubjefts. 

As  the  government  foon  changed  it*s  fchemes  of 
trade  into  projects  of  conqueft;  the  nation,  which 
had  never  been  guided  by  the  true  commercial 
fpirit,  foon  affumed  that  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

Time-pieces,  fire-arms,  fine  cloths,  and  other 
articles,  which  have  been  fince  carried  into  India, 
not  being  then  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  they  have  lately  acquired,  the  Portuguefe 
could  not  carry  any  thing  there  but  money.  They 
foon  grew  tired  of  this,  and  took  away  from  the 

O  , 

Indians  by  force  what  they  had  before  obtained 
ky  purchafe. 

Then  was  to  be  feen  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  the  utmoft  profufion  of  riches,  joined 
to  the  mod  extreme  poverty.  The  only  opulent 
perfons  were  thofe  who  had  had  fome  employ¬ 
ment  in  India;  while  the  hufbandman,  who  found 
no  one  to  aflid  him  in  his  toil,  and  the  artids, 
who  were  unable  to  procure  workmen,  being  foon 
compelled  to  forego  their  feveral  occupations, 
were  reduced  to  the  lowed  date  of  mifery* 

All  thcfe  misfortunes  had  been  forefeen.  When 
the  difcovery  of  India  engaged  the  attention  of 

/Portugal, 
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Portugal,  that  court  flattered  itfelf  that  the  mer£  book 
appearance  of  it  s  fhips  in  that  mild  climate;  would  v.  ■■  ..  y— ** 
infure  the  poffeffion  of  it;  that  the  trade  of  thefe 
countries  would  prove  as  inexhauftible  a  fouree 
of  riches  to  the  nation,  as  it  had  been  to  thofe 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  mailers  of  it;  and 
that,  by  the  treafure  arifing  from  it,  the  ftate,  not- 
withftanding  it’s  fmall  extent  of  territory,  would 
become  equal  in  Ilrength  and  fplendour  to  the 
moll  formidable  powers.  There  were  fome  perfons, 
however,  who  were  not  milled  by  thefe  delufive 
hopes.  The  moll  penetrating  and  moderate  of 
the  minillers  ventured  to  affirm,  that  the  confer 
quence  of  running  in  fearch  of  rich  minerals  and 
j glittering  merchandife,  would  be  an  inattention 
|  to  objeCts  of  real  advantage,  agriculture,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  that  wars,  Ihipwrecks,  epidemical 
difeafes,  and  other  accidents,  would  weaken  the 
whole  empire  beyond  recovery;  that  the  Hate, 
thus  carried  out  from  it's  center  by  the  impulfe  of 
an  extravagant  ambition,  would  either  by  force  or 
prt  attra&  the  fubjeCls  to  the  moll  diftant  parts  of 
Aiia;  that  even  if  the  enterprize  fucceeded,  it 
fvould  raife  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  defeat* 

Attempts  were  in  vain  made,  fome  time  after  this, 

:o  convince  thefe  difcerning  men  of  their  error, 
j5y  Ihewing  them  that  the  Indians  were  fubdued, 
i:he  Moors  repulfed,  and  the  Turks  defeated  ;  and 
)y  exhibiting  the  tide  of  wealth  that  flowed  into 
ortugal.  Their  opinions  were  too  well-ground¬ 
ed  in  experience  to  be  fliaken  by  the  report  of 
hefe  flattering  fuccefles.  They  Hill  infilled  that 
Vol.  I.  .  a  few 
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a  few  years  would  difcover  the  folly  of  pufhing 
/thefe  purfuits  to  extremity,  and  that  they  mud  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  a  corruption  of  morals,  and  end 
in  ravages  and  univerfal  confufion.  Time,  the 
great  arbiter  of  political  matters,  foon  confirmed 
their  predictions# 

Of  all  the  conquefts  which  the  Portuguefe  had 
made  in  the  feas  of  Afia,  they  poffefs  none  at  pre¬ 
fent  but  Macao,  part  of  the  ifland  of  Timor,  Da¬ 
man,  Diu,  and  Goa.  The  connections  which 
thefe  wretched  eftablifhments  kept  up  with  each 
other,  and  thofe  which  they  had  with  the  reft  of 
India  and  with  Portugal,  were  not  maintained 
with  any  kind  of  fpirit.  They  have  been  ftill  more 
contracted,  fince  the  eftablifhment  at  Goa  of  an 
exclufive company  for  China  and  the  Mofambique. 

At  prefent,  Macao  fends  to  Timor,  to  Siam, 
and  to  Cochinchina,  fome  few  fmall  veffels  of 
little  value.  It  fends  five  or  fix  to  Goa  lad^n  with 
merchandife  that  has  been  refufed  at  Canton? 
and  the  greateft  part  of  which  belongs  to  Chinefe 
merchants.  Thefe  laft  (hips  are  laden  in  return 
with  fanders  wood,  Indian  faffron,  ginger,  pep¬ 
per,  linen,  and  indeed  with  all  the  materials  that 
Goa  has  been  able  to  collect;  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  or  at  Surat,  wvith  a  fixty  gun  ihip,  two 
frigates,  and  fix  (loops,  fitted  out  as  (loops  of  war. 

It  follows  from  this  ftate  of  inactivity,  that  the 
colony  cannot  fend  annually  to  Europe  more  than 
three  or  four  cargoes,  the  value  of  which  does  not 
exceed  33*75*000  livrcs  even  fince  the  year 
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'  52>  w^en  this  commerce  was  freed  from  the  B  °I°  ^ 

I  reftraints  of  monopoly  except  in  the  articles  of  ^ 

|  fugar,  fnuff,  pepper,  faltpetre,  pearls;  fanders,  and 
aloes  wood,  which  the  crown  continues  to- buy.  ' 
up;  and  to  fell  excluftvely.  The  veflels  laden 
with  thefe  materials,  ufed  formerly  to  put  in  at 
i  Brafil;  or  in  Africa,  where  they  fold  part  of  their. 

merchandife ;  but  for  fome  time  paft  they  have 
!  been  obliged  to  return  dire&ly  to  the  mother 
country.^ 

Such  is  the  declining  ftate  into  which  the  Por^ 

;  iuguefe  affairs  in  India  are  fallen,  from  that  pin- 
;  nacle  of  glory  to  which  they  had  been  raifed  by 
the  bold  adventurers  who  difcovered,  and  the  in- 
|  trepid  heroes  who  conquered,  that  country.  The 
fcene  of  their  glory  and  opulence  is  become  that 
j  of  their  ruin  and  difgrace*  Formerly,  a  defpotic  and  \ 
cruel  viceroy*  and  fince  the  year  1774  a  governor- 
,  general,  with  the  fame  powers  and  difpofition;  a 
turbulent  and  undifciplined  militia,  confiding  of 
I  lix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ieventy  foldiers, 
blacks  and  others ;  magiftrates  of  open  and  avow- 
ed  venality;  an  unjuft  and  rapacious  adminiftra- 
!  :  all  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  oppreflion,  which 

would  be  fufficient  to  annihilate  the  moft  virtuous 
I  of  all  people,  cannot  polfibly  regenerate  an  idle, 
degraded,  and  corrupt  nation.  Let  the  court  of 
|  Lifbon  at  length  open  it’s  eyes,  and  in  a  little 
I  time,  it’s  flag,  which  has  been  fo  long  forgotten, 
j  will  refume  fome  fhare  of  conflderation.  Portu¬ 
gal  can  never  expeft  to  rank  with- the  great  com¬ 
mercial  powers;  but  may  quietly  infure  it’s  own 
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Rook  r;ches.  We  fhall  now  fee,  in  the  example  of  the 
''  Dutch,  whofe  enterprizes  will  be  the  next  fubject 
of  our  inquiry,  what  a  fmall  nation  can  effeCt, 
when  it’s  fpeculations  are  directed  by  patience, 
reflection,  and  oeconomy. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 
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B  O  O  K  If. 

5 The  fettlements ,  wars ,  policy ,  <272^  trade  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  Eqft-Indies. 

THE  republic  of  Holland  from  it’s  earlieft  B  0  o  bc 
rife,  exhibits  a  fcene  of  grandeur  to  all  t  ^ 
nations  ;  and  muft  remain  an  object  of  the  higheft 
concern  to  us,  and  of  curiofity  to  our  remoteft 
poderity.  It  has  diftingi^fhed  itfelf  by  it’s  in- 
dudpy  and  enterprjfing  fpirit,  in  all  parts  ;  but 
more  efpecially  on  the  fea$,  and  on  the  continent 
of  India.  Before  we  attend  the  Dutch  in  their 
progrefs  to  thefe  extendve  regions,  let  us  trace  ( 
their  hidory  to  }t\§  earlieft  asra?  Spch  a  re- 
trofpect  is  pe^yliarly  proper  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  as  it  will  comprehend  at  one  glance,  all 
thofe  charadteridic  rparks  by  which  the  genius  of 
a  nation  is  diftinguidied.  It  is  peceffary  fhat  a 
reader  who  reflects  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
for  himfelf,  whether  the  original  date  of  this 
nation  were  fuch  as  afforded  a  prefage  of  it’s 
future  power;  and  whether  the  heroic  affociates 
of  Civilis,  who  defied  the  Roman  power,  tranf- 
fufed  their  fpirit  into  thofe  brave  republicans, 
who,  under  the  aufpices  of  Naffau,  oppofed  the 
the  dark  and  odious  tyranny  of  Philip  the  Second. 

It  is  a  fadt  edablifhed  by  the  bed  hidorical  Antfenj  re- 

,  .  .  1  1  •  ,  volutions  in 

authority,  that  in  the  century  preceding  the  Holland. 
Chridian  asra,  the  Battae,  difiatisfied  with  their 
dtuation  in  Heffe,  fettled  upon  the  idand  formed 
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by  the  Waal  and  the  Rhine,  in  a  marffiy  foil, 
which  had  few  or  no  inhabitants.  They  gave 
the  name  of  Batavia  to  their  new  country. 
Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  and  democracy.  Their  chief  was* 
properly  fpeaking,  toothing  more  than  a  prin¬ 
cipal  citizen,  whofe  office  was  rather  to  advife 
than  to  command.  The  principal  men  ,whq 
exercifed  jurifdiction,  and  commanded  the  troops 
in  their  refpeCtive  diftri&s,  were  chofen,  as  wel} 
as  the  kings,  in  a  general  affembly.  A  hundred 
perfons,  feleCted  from  among  the  people,  prefided 
over  every  county,  and  adled  as  chiefs  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hamlets.  The  whole  nation  was,  in  fome 
fort,  an  army  always  in  readinefs.  Each  family 
compofed  a  body  of  militia,  which  ferved  under  a 
captain  of  it’s  own  chufing. 

Such  was  the  date  of  Batavia  when  Gaefar  paffied 
the  Alps.  This  Roman  general  defeated  the  Hel¬ 
vetians,  feveral  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  theBelg^  and 
Germans,  who  had  eroded  the  Rhine,  and  extend¬ 
ed  his  conquefts  beyond  th^t  river.  In  confe- 
qiience  of  this  expedition,  the  boldnefs  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  were  equally  aftonifhing,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  conqueror  was  courted  on  all  fides. 

Some  writers,  too  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
their  country,  affirm  that  the  Batavians  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Rome  :  but  the  fa£t  is,  they 
fubmitted,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  be  go¬ 
verned  by  their  own  laws,  pay  no  tribute,  and  be 
obliged  only  to  perform  military  fervices, 

Chssar  foon  diftinguifhed  the  Batavians  from 
the  other  nations  that  were  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 

mans. 
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mans.  This  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  when  by  B  °u°  K 
Pompey’s  influence  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and 
refufed  to  obey  the  fenate’s  orders;  when  relying 
on  the  abfolute  authority  which  his  condud  had 
at  length  given  him  over  the  legions  and  auxi¬ 
liaries,  he  attacked  his  enemies  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Afia :  then  it  was,  that  fenfible  of  the  Bata¬ 
vians  having  a  principal  fhare  in  his  victories,  he 
gave  them  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  friends 
and  brethren  of  the  Roman  people . 

After  this,  irritated  by  the  unjuft  proceedings 
of  certain  governors,  they  obeyed  the  didates  of 
that  noble  impulfe,  fo  becoming  men  of  fpirit  who 
are  prompted  to  take  arms  to  revenge  an  infult. 

They  fhewed  themfelves  enemies  as  formidable  as 
they  had  been  faithful  allies :  but  thefe  troubles 
fubfided,  and  the  Batavians  were  pacified,  though 
not lubdued. 

When  Rome,  after  having  rifen  to  a  pitch  of 
greatnefs  unknow’n  before,  and  which  has  never 
fince  been  equalled  by  any  ftate,  no  longer  re¬ 
tained  thofe  manly  virtues  and  auflere  principles 
which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  her  glory ;  when 
her  laws  had  loft  their  force,  her  armies  their  dif- 
cipline,  and  her  citizens  the  love  of  their  country ; 
the  barbarians,  who  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  had  been  driven  back  to  the  north,  where 
they  had  been  compelled  to  remain,  poured  like 
a  torrent  into  the  fouthern  countries.  The  em¬ 
pire  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  fineft  provinces 
became  a  prey  to  thofe  people  whom  the  Romans 
had  always  either  degraded  or  opprefled.  The 
pranks,  in  particular,  feized  upon  the  countries 
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belonging  to  the  Gauls  $  and  Batavia  a  part  of 
that  extenfive  and  famous  kingdom,  which  was 
founded  by  thefe  conquerors  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  new  monarchy  experienced  thofe  inconve¬ 
niences  which  are  almoft  infeparable  from  rifing 
ftates,  and  are  indeed  too  frequently  felt  in  the 
belt  eftablifhed  governments.  It  was  fometimes 
under  the  dominion  of  a  fingle  perfonj  and  at 
others  was  fubjedt  to  the  caprice  of  a  number  of 
tyrants.  It  was  conftantly  engaged  either  in  fo- 
reign  wars,  or  expofed  to  the  rage  of  inteftine 
diffentions.  Sometimes  it  made  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ftates  tremble  for  their  fafetyj  but  much  more 
frequently  differed  from  the  incurfions  of  the 
northern  people  who  ravaged  it’s  provinces.  It  was 
equally  the  vidljm  of  the  weaknefs  of  feveral  of 
it  s  princes,  and  of  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
their  favourites  and  minifters.  The  overbear- 
ing  fpirit  of  the  pontiffs  undermined  the  power 
or  the  throne,  and  their  infolence  brought  both 
the  laws  and  religion  into  difgrace.  Anarchy  and 
tyranny  followed  each  other  fo  clofe,  that  even 
the  moft  fanguine  perfons  defpaired  of  feeing  bet¬ 
ter  times.  The  glorious  asra  of  Charlemagne’s 
government  was  only  a  tranfient  gleam  of  light. 
As  his  great  actions  were  the  effedl  of  his  genius, 
and  not  in  the  ieaft  owen  to  the  influence  of  any 
good  indications ;  after  his  death,  affairs  returned 
to  that  ftate  of  confufion  from  which  they  had 
been  retiieved  by  his  father  Pepin,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  his  own  endeavours.  The  French 
monarchy,  the  limits  of  which  he  had  extended 
too  far,  was  divided.  One  of  his  grandfons,  to 
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j  whom  Germany  was  allotted,  obtained  alfo  Bata-  B  °n°  K 
via,  to  which  the  Normans,  in  their  excurfions  u— y— 4 
;  had  lately  giVen  the  name' of  Holland. 

Iisr  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
j  German  branch  of  the  Carlo  vinians  became  ex- 
!  tin<ft.  The  other  princes  of  France  having  nei- 
I  ther  the  courage  nor  power  to  affert  their  rights, 
the  Germans  eafily  difengaged  themfelves  from  a 
I  foreign  yoke.  Thofe  of  the  nation,  who,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  delegated  power  from  the  monarch,  go- 
I  verned  the  five  circles  of  which  the  date  was  com- 
I  pofed,  chofe  a  chief  out  of  their  own  body.  This 
chief,  fearing  left  thefe  powerful  men  might  be 
I  tempted  to  throw  off  their  dependence,  if  any  fe- 
yerer  conditions  were  required  of  them,  contented 
j  himfelf  with  their  fidelity  and  homage,  and  ex- 
a<fted  only  fuch  fervices  as  they  were  compelled 
|  to  by  the  feudal  laws. 

At  this  memorable  junfrure,  the  counts  of 
1  Holland,  who,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  provincial 
chiefs,  had  hitherto  exercifed  a  precarious  and 
|  dependent  authority,  obtained  the  fame  rights  as 
the  other  great  vafials  of  Germany:  and  as  they 
I  afterwards  enlarged  their  territories  by  conqueft, 
marriages,  and  grants  from  the  emperors,  they  in 
time  became  totally  independent  of  the  empire. 

They  were  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  their  unjuft 
j  attempts  againft  the  public  liberty.  Their  fub- 
i  je<fts  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  force,  fediiced 
j  by  flattery,  or  corrupted  by  profufion.  War  and 
peace,  taxes,  laws,  and  treaties  were  managed  by 
I  the  three  united  powers  of  the  count,  the  nobles, 
and  the  towns.  The  republican  fpirit  ftill  pre¬ 
vailed 
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K  vailed  in  the  nation,  when,  by  fome  extraordinary 

events,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Burgundy,  the  power  of  which,  though  before 
confiderable,  was  greatly  {Lengthened  by  this 
union. 

Those  who  had  the  fagacity  to  inveftigate 
probabilities,  forefaw,  that  this  (late,  which  was 
formed  as  it  were  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  many 
others,  would  one  day  be  of  great  weight  in  the 
political  fyftem  of  Europe.  The  genius  of  it’s 
inhabitants,  it’s  advantageous  lituation,  and  it’s 
real  ftrength,  afforded  a  moft  certain  profpect  of 
it’s  future  greatnefs.  Thefe  projeds  and  expec¬ 
tations,  which  were  juft  upon  the  point  of  being 
fulfilled,  were  difappointed  by  an  event,  which, 
though  it  happens  every  day,  never  fails  to  baffle 
the  defigns  of  ambition.  The  male  line  in  that 
houfe  became  extind ;  and  Mary,  who  was  foie 
heirefs  to  it’s  dominions,  by  her  marriage  in 
1477,  transferred  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  had  been  gained  by  feveral  fuccefs- 
ful  ftruggles,  a  variety  of  intrigues,  and  fome  ads 
of  injuftice. 

At  this  sera,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  each  of  the 
feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  had 
particular  laws,  extenfive  privileges,  and  almoft 
a  diftind  government  of  it’s  own.  The  excellent 
principle  of  union,  which  equally  contributes  to 
the  welfare  and  fecurity  both  of  empires  and  re¬ 
publics,  was  univerfally  difregarded.  The  people 
having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  accuftomed 
to  this  ftate  of  confuiion,  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
pofflble  to  enjoy  a  more  rational  form  of  admini- 
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ftration,  This  prejudice  was  of  fo  long  a  Hand¬ 
ing,  fo  generally  adopted,  apd  fo  firmly  eftablifhed, 
that  Maximilian,  Philip,  and  Charles,  the  three 
Andrian  princes  who  firft  inherited  the  dominions 
.of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  attempt  any  innovation.  They  flattered  them- 
felves,  that  fome  happier  conjuncture  might 
enable  their  fuccefTors  to  execute  with  fafety  a 
plan,  which  they  could  not  even  attempt  without 
danger.  , 

At  this  time  a  great  change  was  preparing  in 
the  minds  of  men  in  Europe^  The  revival  of 
letters,  the  pxtenfion  of  commerce,  the  invention 
pf  printing,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  compals, 
brought  on  the  ^ra  when  human  reafon  was  tq 
fhake  off  the  yoke  of  fome  of  thofe  prejudices 
which  had  gained  groppd  in  the  barbarous  ages. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  world  were  for  the 
mod  part  cured  of  the  Romifh  fuperflitions.  They 
were  difgufled  at  the  abufe  the  popes  made  of 
their  authority  5  the  contributions  they  raifed  upon 
the  people  $  the  fale  pf  indulgences;  and  more 
particularly  at  thofe  abfurd  refinements  with, 
which  they  had  difguifed  the  plain  religion  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift. 

But  thefe  difcerning  people  were  not  the  firft 
who  attempted  a  revolution.  This  honour  was 
referved  for  a  turbulent  monk,  whofp  barbarous 
.eloquence  rouzed  the  northern  nation^.  The  moft 
enlightened  men  of  the  age  contributed  to  unde¬ 
ceive  the  reft.  Some  of  the  European  princes 
embraced  the  reformed  religion  others  held  com- 
ipuqion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The  former 
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BOOK  found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  over  their  fub- 

^  ,  jefts  to  their  opinions  ;  while  the  latter  had  much 

difficulty  to  prevent  theirs  from  embracing  the 
new  do&rines.  They  had  recourfe  to  a  variety 
of  meafures,  which  were  too  often  purfued  with 
rigour;  and  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  which  had 
deftroyed  the  Saxons,  the  Albigenfes,  and  the 
Huffites,  was  revived.  Gibbets  were  eredted, 
and  fires  kindled  again,  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
the  new  dodtrine. 

No  fovereign  was  fo  ready  to  make  ufe  of  thefe 
expedients  as  Philip  II.  His  tyranny  was  felt  in 
every  part  of  his  extenfive  monarchy ;  fanaticifm 
prompted  him  to  perfecute  thofe  who  fell  under 
the  denomination  of  heretics  or  infidels.  The 
Low  Countries  were  more  particularly  the  feat  of 
thefe  cruelties ;  and  millions  ofxitizens  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  fcaffold.  The  people  revolted; 
and  the  fame  fcene  was  renewed  which  the  Vene¬ 
tians  had  difplayed  to  the  world  many  centuries 
before,  when  flying  from  oppreffion?  and  finding 
no  retreat  upon  land,  they  fought  an  afylum  upon 
the  waters.  Seven  fmall  provinces  lying  on  the 
northern  fide  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  were 
rather  overflowed  than  watered  by  large  rivers^ 
and  often  covered  by  the  lea,  the  violence  of 
which  was  with  difficulty  reftrained  by  dikes; 
having  no  wealth  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  a  few 
pafture  lands,  and  a  little  fifhing;  formed  one  of 
the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  republics  in  the 
world ;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  alfo  confidered 
as  the  model  of  commercial  ftates.  The  firfb  efforts 
of  this  united  people  had  not  the  defired  fuccefs ; 
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but  though  they  were  frequently  defeated,  vic¬ 
tory  at  length  declared  itfelf  for  them.  The 
Spanifh  troops  they  had  to  encounter,  were  the 
bell  in  Europe,  and  at  firfl  gained  feveral  advan¬ 
tages.  But  by  degrees  the  new  republicans  reco¬ 
vered  their  Ioffes.  They  refilled  with  firmnefs ; 
and  gaining  experience  from  their  own  mifcar- 
riages,  as  well  as  from  the  example  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  they  at  length  became  their  fuperiors  in  the 
art  of  war :  and  the  neceffity  they  lay  under  of 
difputing  every  inch  of  ground  in  fo  confined  a 
country  as  Holland,  gave  them  opportunities  of 
improving  the  art  of  fortifying  a  country  or  a  town 
in  the  bell  manner. 

/ 

The  weak  flate  of  Holland,  at  it’s  firfl  rife, 
obliged  it  to  feek  for  arms  and  affiftance  from 
every  quarter  where  there  was  any  profpedl  of  ob¬ 
taining  them.  It  granted  an  afylum  to  pirates  of 
all  nations,  with  a  view  of  employing  them 
againfl  the  Spaniards ;  and  this  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  it’s  naval  ftrength.  Wife  laws,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  regularity,  a  conflitution  which  preferved 
equality  among  mankind,  an  excellent  police,  and 
a  fpirit  of  toleration,  foon  eredted  this  republic 
into  a  powerful  flate.  In  the  year  1590,  the 
Hollanders  more  than  once  humbled  the  pride  of 
the  Spanifh  flag.  They  had  already  eflablifhed 
a  kind  of  trade,  the  mofl  fuitable  that  could  be 
to  their  fituation.  Their  veffels  were  employed, 
as  they  are  ftill,  in  carrying  the  merchandife  of 
one  nation  to  another.  The  Hanfe  Towns,  and 
fome  towns  in  Italy,  were  in  poffeffion  of  this  car¬ 
rying  trade :  and  the  Hollanders,  in  competition 
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H  o^o  k  them,  by  their  frugality  foon  gained  the  ad- 
v— vantage.  Their  fhips  of  war  protected  their  mer¬ 
chantmen.  Their  merchants  grew  ambitious  of 
extending  their  commerce,  -and  got  the  trade  of 
Lifbon  into  their  hands,  where  they  purchafed 
Indian  goods,  which  they  fold  again  to  all  the 
Hates  of  Europe. 

Philip  II.  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  forbad  his  new  fubjeCts,  in  1594,  to  hold 
any  correfpondence  with  his  enemies.  This  arbi¬ 
trary  prince  did  not  forefee  that  this  prohibition* 
which  he  thought  muft  weaken  the  Hollanders, 
would  in  faCt  render  them  more  formidable.  Had 
not  thefe  difcerning  navigators  been  excluded 
from  a  port,  upon  which  the  whole  fuccefs  of  their 
naval  enterprifes  depended,  there  is  reafon  to  be-1 
lieve  that  they  would  have  contented  themfelves 
with  the  large  commerce  they  carried  on  in  the 
European  feas,  without  thinking  of  failing  to  re¬ 
moter  Climates.  But  as  it  was  impoflible  to  pre- 
ferve  their  trade  without  the  productions  of  the 
Eaft,  they  were  forced  to  go  beyond  a  fphere 
which  was,  perhaps,  too  confined  for  a  fituation 
like  theirs  and  refolved  to  feek  thefe  riches  at  the 
-  fountain  head* 


the  firft 
trovases  of 
the  Hollm* 
aers  to  In¬ 
dia, 
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It  appeared  to  be  the  bed  plan  to  fit  out  fliips, 
and  fend  them  to  India:  but  the  Hollanders 
wanted  pilots  who  were  acquainted  with  the  feas, 
and  faCtors  who  underftood  the  commerce  of  Afia* 
They  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  making  long 
voyages,  where  the  enemy  was  mafter  of  the 
coafts,  and  of  having  their  veflels  intercepted 
during  a  palfage  of  fix  thoufa'nd  leagues.  It  was 
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judged  more  advifeable  to  attempt  the  difcovery  B 
of  a  pafiage  to  China  and  Japan  through  the  u 
northern  feas,  which  would  be  a  fhorter,  as  well 
as  a  more  &fe  voyage.  The  Englifh  had  made 
the  attempt  in  vain ;  and  the  Hollanders  renewed 
it  with  no  better  fuccefs. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  enterprife, 
Cornelius  Houtman,  a  merchant  of  that  nation,  a 
man  of  fagacity,  and  of  a  daring  fpirit,  being  de¬ 
tained  at  Lifbon  for  debt,  gave  the  merchants  at 
Amfterdam  to  underftand,  that  if  they  would 
procure  his  enlargement^  he  would  communicate 
to  them  many  difcoveries  he  had  made,  which 
might  turn  to  their  advantage.  He  had  in  fa6t 
informed  himfelf  of  every  particular  relating  to 
the  pafiage  to  India,  and  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  trade  in  thofe  parts.  His  propofals  were 
accepted,  and  his  debts  difcharged.  iThe  in¬ 
formation  he  gave  proving  anfwerable  to  the 
expectations  he  had  raifed,  thofe  who  had  releafed 
him  from  his  confinement,  formed  an  aflbciation 
under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  diflant  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  the  year  1595  gave  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  four  vefiels,  to  conduct  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

The  principal  objeCt  of  this  voyage  was  to  ob- 
ferve  the  coafts,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  trade  of 
different  places,  keeping  clear,  as  much  as  pof* 
fible,  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements.  Houtman 
reconnoitred  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Brazil  5 
made  fome  flay  at  Madagafcar,  touched  at  the 
Maldives,  and  vifited  the  iflands  of  Sunda :  where 
finding  the  country  abounding  in  pepper,  he 
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book  bought  a  quantity  of  it,  together  with  fome 
IU»  others  of  the  moft  valuable  fpices.  His  prudence 
procured  him  an  alliance  with  the  principal  fo- 
vereign  of  Java;  but  the  Portuguefe,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  were  hated,  and  had  no  fettlement 
upon  the  ifland,  created  him  fome  enemies*  Hav¬ 
ing  got  the  better  in  fome  fkirmifhes  he  was 
unavoidably  engaged  in,  he  returned  with  his 
fmall  fquadron  to  Holland;  where,  though  he 
brought  little  wealth,  he  raifed  much  expedition. 
He  brought  back  along  with  him  fome  negroes* 
Chinefe,  and  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  a  young 
native  of  Malacca,  a  Japanele,  and  Abdul,  a 
pilot  of  the  Guzarat,  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
and  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  coaft  of 
India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtman,  and  the  dif* 
coveries  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  en¬ 
couraged  the  merchants  of  Amfterdam  to  form 
the  plan  of  a  fettlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  throw  the  trade  of  pepper 
into  their  hands,  place  them  near  the  iflands  that 
produce  more  valuable  fpices,  and  facilitate  their 
communication  with  China  and  Japan,  would  fix 
them  at  a  diftance  from  the  center  of  that  Eu- 
ropeah  power,  which  they  had  the  moft  reafon  to 
dread  in  India.  Van  Neck,  who,  in  1598,  was 
fent  upon  this  important  expedition  with  eight 
vefiels,  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Java,  where  he 
found  the  inhabitants  unfavourably  difpofed  to¬ 
wards  his  nation.  They  fought  and  negociated 
by  turns.  Abdul  the  pilot,  the  Chinefe,  and, 
above  all,  the  hatred  that  prevailed  againft  the 
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f*ortuguefe,  proved  of  fervice  to  the  Dutch.  B  °n0  K 
They  were  permitted  to  trade,  and,  in  a  fhort  l-*-*™*^ 
jtime,  fitted  out  four  ve (Eels  laden  with  a  quantity 
I  of  fpices,  and  fome  linens.  The  admiral,  with 
the  reft  of  his  fleet  failed  to  the  Moluccas,  where 
'he  learnt  that  the  natives  of  the  country  had 
forced  the  Portuguefe  to  abandon  fome  places; 
and  that  they  only  waited  for  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expelling  them  from  the  reft.  He  efta- 
blifhed  factories  in  feveral  of  thele  iflands,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  fome  of  the  fovereigns,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe  loaded  with  riches. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defer! be  the  joy  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  his  return.  The  fuccefs  of  his  voyage 
raifed  a  frefh  emulation.  Societies  were  formed 
jin  moft  of  the  maritime  and  trading  towns  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Thefe  affociations  foon  became 
fo  numerous,  that  they  proved  detrimental  to 
each  other ;  for  the  rage  of  purchafing,  raifed  the 
value  of  commodities  to  an  exorbitant  degree  in 
I  India;  and  the  neceflity  of  felling  them,  made 
jthem  bear  a  low  price  in  Europe.  They  were  ori 
the  point  of  being  ruined  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
■(by  the  want  of  power  in  each  of  them  to  refill  a 
formidable  enemy,  fully  bent  upon  their  deftruc- 
Ition,  when  the  government,  which  is  fometimes 
wifer  than  individuals;  opportunely  ftepped  in  to 
their  afllftance. 

In  1602  the  ftates-general  united  thefe  different  Eftabfifli- 
focieties  into  one  body,  to  which  they  gave  the  JSccti- 
lame  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  It  was  invefted  pany* 
pith  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
pattern  princes,  to  ere6t  forts,  chufe  it's  own 
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governors,  m2.1nt3.1n  garnfons,  3nd  nomin3te  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  condudl  of  the  ponce,  3nd  the  admi- 
niilration  pf  juftice. 

This  company,  which  had  no  parallel  in  anti¬ 
quity,  and  was  the  pattern  of  all  fucceeding  fo*- 
cieties  of  the  fame  kind,  began  with  great  advan- 
tao-es.  The  private  affoeiations  which  had  been 
previoufly  formed,  proved  of  fervice  to  it  by  their 
misfortunes,  and  even  by  their  miftakes.  The 
ereat  number  of  veflels  which  they  fitted  out  had 
contributed  to  make  all  the  branches  of  trade 
perfe&ly  underflood  y  to  form  many  officers  and 
ieamen  ;  and  to  encourage  citizens  of  repute  to 
undertake  thefe  foreign  expeditions  5  perfons  only 
of  no  eftimation  or  fortune  having  been  expofed 
m  the  fir  ft  voyages. 

So  many  united  affiftances  could  not  fail  of  be¬ 
ing  improved  to  advantage,  when  profecuted  with 
vigour ;  and,  accordingly,  the  new  company 
foon  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  power.  It 
was  a  new  flate,  eredled  within  the  ftate  iifelf, 
which  enriched  it,  and  increafed  it’s  ftrength 
abroad ;  but  might,  in  time,  weaken  the  influence 
of  the  democratical  principle,  which  infpires  the 
love  of  equality  and  ©economy,  of  the  laws,  and 
of  one’s  own  countrymen. 

Soon  after  it’s  eftabliffiment,  the  Company 
fitted  out  for  India  fourteen  Ihips  and  fome 
yachts,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Warwick, 
whom  the  Hollanders  look  upon  as  the  founder 
of  their  commerce,  and  of  their  powerful  colonies 
in  the  eaft.  He  built  a  fadlory  in  the  ifland  of 

lava,  and  fecured  it  by  fortifications  *  he  likeWife 
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built  another  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Johor;  and  formed  alliances  with  feveral  princes 
in  Bengal.  He  had  frequent  engagements  with 
the  Portuguefe;  in  which  he  had  almoft  always 
the  advantage.  In  thofe  parts  where  the  Portu- 
guefe  had  appeared  in  the  character  of  merchants 
only,  he  found  it  heceffary  to  remove  the  preju¬ 
dices  they  had  raifed  againft  his  countrymen* 
whom  they  had  reprefented  as  a  fet  of  banditti, 
avowed  enemies  to  all  regal  authority,  and  ad¬ 
dicted  to  every  kind  of  vice.  The  behaviour  of 
the  Hollanders  and  the  Portuguefe  foon  con¬ 
vinced  the  people  of  Afia,  which  of  thefe  nations 
had  the  advantage  over  the  other  in  point  of  mo¬ 
rality.  A  bloody  war  foon  enfued  between  thefe 
two  powers. 

HoW  great  mtift  have  been  the  aftonifhment 
of  the  Indians,  at  the  fight  of  thefe  con- 
.tefts?  What  joy  muft  have  filled  their  hearts, 
when  they  faw  their  tyrants  mutually  bent  upon 
each  other's  definition  ?  With  what  tranfports 
of  gratitude  mud  they  not  have  bleffed  that  pro¬ 
vidence,  that  was  avenging  the  evils  they  had 
fuftained  ?  And  how  far  mu  ft  not  their  hopes 
have  been  carried,  while  the  blood  that  was  fpilt 
on  each  fide  of  them,  was  either  that  of  an  op- 
preffor,  or  of  an  enemy  ? 

The  Portuguefe  had  on  their  fide  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  thorough  knowlege  of  thefe  feas ;  they 
were  accuftomed  to  the  climate,  and  had  the  aftift* 
ance  of  feveral  nations,  which,  though  they  hated 
them,  were  compelled  through  fear  to  fight  for 
their  tyrants.  The  Hollanders  were  animated 
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k  by  the  urgent  ferffe  of  their  necedities ;  by  the 
^  hopes  of  procuring  an  abfolute  and  lading  inde¬ 
pendency,  which  was  dill  difputed  with  them; 
by  the  ambition  of  edablidiing  a  vaft  comrnerce 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  their  old  maders ;  and  - 
by  a  hatred  which  a  difference  in  religious  opi¬ 
nions  had  rendered  implacable.  Thefe  paffions, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  infpired  all  the  activity* 
drength,  and  perfeverance  neceffary  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  great  defigns,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  taking  their  meafures  with  precaution. 
Their  humanity  and  honedy  attached  the  people 
to  their  caufe;  and  many  of  them  foon  declared 
againft  their  antient  oppreffors. 

The  Hollanders  were  continually  fending  over 
frefh  colonids,  fhips,  and  troops,  while  the  Por-* 
tugmefe  were  left  without  any  forces  but  their  own. 

o  * 

Spain  did  not  fend  them  any  fleets  of  merchant^ 
men,  or  grant  them  the  protection  of  the  fquadronh 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  India;  The  nei¬ 
ther  repaired  their  places  of  drength,  or  renewed 
their  garrifons.  It  fliculd  feem  that  die  wanted  to 
humble  her  new  fubjedts,  whom  die  thought  not 
fo  fubmiffive  as  might  be  widied,  and  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  her  authority  by  expofing  them  to  repeated 
misfortunes.  She  proceeded  dill  further;  and  to 
prevent  Portugal  from  having  any  refources  in 
itfelfy  die  fcized  upon  it’s  inhabitants,  and  fent 
them  to  Italy,  Flanders,  and  other  countries 
where  die  was  at  war. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  fcale  continued 
even  for  a  long  time,  and  the  luccefs  was  various 

on  both  Tides.  Nor  is,  this  in  the  lead  furprifing. 
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The  Portuguefe,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  had  B  °JI°  K 

nothing  to  encounter  at  fea  but  a  few  weak  vei- 

fels,  ill  built,  ill  armed,  and  ill  defended  ;  nothing 

by  land  but  effeminate  men,  voluptuous  princes, 

and  daftardly  flaves :  whereas  thofe  who  came  to 

wrefl  the  fceptre  of  Afia  out  of  their  hands,  had 

veifels  to  board  of  the  fame  conkrudlion  as  their 

own  regular  fortrelfes  to  affault,  and  Europeans 

to  conquer  and  fub.due,  who  were  grow’n  haughty 

by  a  long  feries  of  victories,  and  by  being  the 

founders  of  an  immenfe  empire. 

The  time  was  now  come,  when  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  to  expiate  their  perfidy,  their  rob¬ 
beries,  and  their  cruelties :  and  the  prediction  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  was  fulfilled,  who  afk- 
ing  an  ambaffador  juft  arrived  at  Goa,  how  many 
governors  his  maker  had  beheaded  fince  the  eka- 
blifbment  of  his  power  in  India?  received  for 
anfwer.  None  at  all.  So  much  the  worfe ,  replied,, 
the  monarch  ;  his  authority  cannot  be  cf  long  dura¬ 
tion  in  a  country  where  Jo  many  alls  of  outrage  and 
barbarity  are  committed .  1 1 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  that  the  Hollanders  poffeiTed  that  daring 
rafhnefs,  that  unfhaken  intrepidity,  which  had 
marked  the  enterprizes  of  the  Portuguefe ;  but 
there  was  a  confikency  and  an  unremitting  perfe- 
verance  obfervable  in  all  their  defigns.  Often 
repulfed,  but  never  difcouraged,  they  renewed 
their  attacks  with  freki  forces,  and  with  better 
concerted  meafures.  They  never' expofed  them- 
felves  to  the  hazard  of  a  total  defeat.  If,  in  any 
engagement,  their  kiips  had  buffered,  they  rer 
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book  treated  ;  and  as  their  conftant  object  was  never  to 

ji  ■  ■  -  ... 


lofe  fight  of  their  commercial  intereft,  the  van- 

-  '  cD  ».  *  <  .  _ 

quiihed  fleet,  while  it  was  repairing  on  the  coafts 
belonging  to  fome  of  the  Indian  princes,  pur- 
chafed  merchandife  there,  and  returned  to  Hol¬ 
land,  By  this  method  the  company  acquired  a 
new  fund,  which  enabled  them  to  undertake  frefh 
enterprizes,  If  the  Hollanders  did  not  always 
perform  great  actions,  they  never  attempted  ufe- 
kfs  ones.  They  had  neither  the  pride  nor  the 
yain-glory  of  the  Fortuguefe,  who  had  frequently 
engaged  in  war,  rather  perhaps  through  the  love 
of  fame  than  of  power.  The  Hollanders  ftpadily 
purfued  their  firft  plan,  without  fuffering  them- 
lelves  to  be  diverted  from  it  either  by  motives  of 
revenge,  or  ruinous  projects  of  conqueft. 

In  the  year  1601  they  endeavoured,  and  iq 
1607  they  renewed  the  attempt,  to  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  ports  belonging  to  the  yaft 
empire  of  China,  which,  at  that  time,  was  cau¬ 
tious  of  admitting  ftrangers.  The  Portuguefe 
found  means,  by  bribery,  and  the  intrigues  of 
their  miffionaries,  to  get  the  Hollanders  excluded. 
They  refolved  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could 
not  obtain  by  treaty,  and  determined  to  intercept 
the  veffels  belonging  to  the  Chinefe.  This  pira¬ 
tical  proceeding  djd  not  anfwer  their  expectations. 
A  Fortuguefe  fleet  failed  from  Macao  to  attack 
the  pirates  who  thought  proper  to  retire.  The 
inequality  of  their  numbers,  the  impoflibility  of 
refitting  in  Teas  where  they  had  no  fhelter,  and  ths 
fear  of  difgracing  their  nation  in  the  eyes  or  a 
great  empire*  whole  good  opinion  it  was  their 
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interefl  to  prefer ve;  all  thefe  confiderations  deter-  B  °I(°  K 
mined  them  to  decline  the  fight  :  but  this  was  < — v-— * 
only  for  a  fhort  time- 

Some  years  after,  the  Hollanders  laid  fiege  to  a 
place,  of  the  importance  of  which  they  had  gained 
information.  The  enterprize  did  not  fucceedj 
but  as  they  never  loft  any  advantage  that  could  be 
obtained  by  their  armaments,  they  fent  that  which 
they  had  employed  againft  Macao  to  form  a  co¬ 
lony  in  the  Pifcadore-iftes.  Thefe  are  rocks 
where  no  water  is  to  be  had  in  dry  feafons,  and  no 
provifions  at  any  time.  Thefe  inconveniencies 
Were  not  counterbalanced  by  any  folid  advan¬ 
tages,  becaufe  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
continent  were  forbidden,  on  the  fevered  penal¬ 
ties,  to  hold  any  correfpondence  with  ftrangers 
who  might  become  dangerous  fo  near  the  coafts. 

The  Hollanders  had  determined  to  abandon  a 
fettlement  which  they  defpaired  of  making  ufeful, 
when,  in  the  year  1624,  they  were  invited  to  fix 
at  Formofa,  and  had  affurances  given  them  that 
the  Chinefe  merchants  would  be  allowed  lull  liber¬ 
ty  to  go  there  and  trade  with  them. 

This  iftand,  though  it  lies  oppofite  to  the  pro-  The  Hoi- 
vince  of  Fokien,  at  the  diftance  of  only  thirty 
leagues  from  the  coaft,  was  not  fubjed  to  the  at  Formwia* 
dominion  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  genius  does  not 
incline  them  to  conqueft,  and  who,  through  a 
humane  and  ill-judged  policy,  would  rather  dif¬ 
fer  a  decreafe  of  population,  than  tranfplant  their 
fupernumerary  fubjeds  to  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  Formofa  was  found  to  be  a  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty  leagues  in  circumference.  It’s  in- 
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habitants,  to  judge  from  their  manners  and  ap-. 
pearance,  feemed  to  be  defcended  from  the  Tartars 
in  the  mod;  northern  part  of  Afia:  and  probably 
found  their  way  through  the  country  of  Corea. 
They  lived  chiefly  by  fifhing  and  hunting,  and 
fcarce  wore  any  covering. 

The  Hollanders,  having  without  difficulty 
informed  themfelves  of  every  particular  that  pru¬ 
dence  fuggefled,  thought  it  mod  advifeable  to 
fix  their  fettlement  on  a  finall  ifland  that  lay  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the.  larger  one.  This  fituation  afforded 
them  three  confiderable  advantages ;  an  eafy  de¬ 
fence,  if  hatred  or  jealoufy  ffiould  incline  their 
neighbours  to  moled  them ;  the  convenience  of  a 

o 

harbour  formed  by  the  two  iflands ;  and  the  faci¬ 
lity  of  maintaining  a  fafe  communication  with 
China  during  the  monfoons :  advantages,  which 
they  could  not  have  found  in  any  other  pofition 
they  might  have  chofen. 

The  new  cplony  infenfibly  gained  fhength 
without  attracting  any  notice,  till  it  role  at  once 
to  a  degree  of  confequence  that  aftonifhed  all 
Afia.  This  unexpected  profperity  was  owen  to 
the  conqueft  of  China  by  the  Tartars.  Thus  it  is 
that  torrents  enrich  the  vallies  with  the  ftores  they 
carry  down  from  the  defolated  mountains.  Above 
a  hundred  thoufand  Chinefe,  who  refolved  not  to 
fubmit  to  the  conqueror,  fled  for  refuge  to  For- 
mofa.  They  brought  along  with  them  that  in- 
duftry  which  is  peculiar  to  their  character,  the 
manner  of  cultivating  rice  and  fugar,  and  attract¬ 
ed  an  infinite  number  of  veffels  from  their  own 
/ 

nation.  In  a  fhort  time  the  ifland  became  the 
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center  of  all  the  correfpondence  that  was  carried  B  °n°  K 
on  between  Java,  Siam,  the  Philippine  iilands,  v — v — J 
Ch  ina,  Japan,  and  other  countries  3  and  in  a  few 
years  was  confidered  as  the  mod  confidcrable  marc 
in  India.  The  Hollanders  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  profpedt  of  dill  greater  advantages,  when 
fortune  deceived  their  expectations. 

A  Chinese,  name  Equam,  of  oblcure  birth, 
whofe  turbulent  difpofition  had  made  him  turn 
pirate,  had  attained,  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  ta¬ 
lents,  to  the  rank  of  high-admiral.  He  defended 
his  country  againll  the  Tartars  for  a  confiderable 
time,  but  feeing  his  mailer  obliged  to  fubmit,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  himfelf  with  the 
conquerors,  tie  was  decoyed  to  Pekin,  where 
he  was  feized,  and  condemned  by  the  ufurper  to 
perpetual  imprifonment,  in  which  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  died  of  poifon.  Coxinga  laved  himfelf 
on  board  his  father’s  fleet,  vowed  eternal  enmity 
to  the  oppreflors  of  his  family  and  country,  and 
concluded  that  he  fliould  be  able  to  take  the  fe- 
vereft  revenge  upon  them,  by  making  himfelf 
maker  of  Formofa.  He  made  a  defcent  upon  it, 
and  the  minjfter  Ha.mbroeck  was  taken  prifoner 
in  the  attack, 

Hambroeck,  being  appointed  with  fome  other 
prifoners  to  be  fent  to  the  fort  of  Zealand  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  his  countrymen  to  capitulate,  called  to 
mind  the  example  of  Regulus;  he  exhorted  them 
to  be  firm,  and  ufed  every  argument  to  perluade 
them,  that  if  they  flrenuoufly  perfevered,  they 
would  oblige  the  enemy  to  retire.  The  garrifon 
being  aware  that  this  generous  man  would,  on  hi$ 

return 
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k  return  to  the  camp,  fall  a  facnfice  to  his  magna- 
j  nitnity,  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  detain  him. 
Their  remonftrances  were  feconded  by  the  ten¬ 
dered  folieitations  of  two  of  his  daughters,  who 
were  in  the  citadel.  His  anfwer  was,  I  have 
fledged  my  honour  to  return  to  my  confinement :  I  hold 
my/elf  obliged  to  perform  my  promife .  My  memory 
(hall  never  be  fullied  with  the  reproach ,  that,  out  of 
regard  to  my  own  fafety ,  I  was  the  caufe  of  feverer 
treatment ,  or  perhaps  of  death ?  to  the  companions  of 
my  misfortune »  After  this  heroic  fpeech  he  calmly 
returned  to  the  Chinefe  camp,  and  the  liege  began. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortifications  were  in 
a  bad  condition,  and  the  fort  ill-ftored  with 
ammunition  and  proviffons  ;  notwithstanding 
the  garrifon  was  weak,  and  the  fuccours  fent  to 
attack  the  enemy  had  retreated  with  difgrace. 
Coyer  the  governor  made  an  obftinate  defence. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1662,  being  forced 
to  capitulate,  he  repaired  to  Batavia,  where  his 
fuperiors  had  recourle  to  thofe  iniquitous  Hate- 
intrigues  which  are  frequently  pradtifed  in  all  go¬ 
vernments.  They  degraded  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  fufpicion  that  the  lofs  of  fo  important 
a  fettlement  had  been  owen  to  their  own  folly,  or 
negligence.  The  attempts  made  to  recover  it, 
proved  unfucceful ;  and  the  Hollanders  were  at 
Jaft  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  carrying,  on  a  trade 
with  Canton  on  the  fame  conditions,  and  under 
the  fame  reflridlions  as  other  nations. 

It  may  appear  fo  me  what  lingular,  that  lince 
the  year  1683,  when  Formofafell  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  China,  no  Europeans  have  ever  attempt¬ 
ed 
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cd  to  form  any  fettlement  there,  upon  the  fame 
conditions  at  leaft,  as  that  of  the  Portuguefe  at 
Macao.  But  befides  that  the  fufpicious  temper  of 
the  nation  to  which  that  ifland  belongs,  gives  no 
i  room  to  expect  fuch  an  indulgence  from  them, 
one  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  an  en- 
terprife  would  be  a  bad  one.  Formofa  was  a 
'  place  of  importance  only  fo  long  as  the  Japanefe 
i  had  a  communication  with  it,  and  fo  long  as  it’s 
produce  was  allowed  a  free  importation  into  Japans 
|  This  empire  of  Japan  had  given  refuge  in  the 
year  1600  to  fome  Hollanders  who  had  been  fhip- 
wrecked  on  the  illand  of  Bango  :  but  it  was  not  till 
1609,  that  it  received  fome  fhips  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft- India  company. 

|  About  a  century  before  this,  the  government 
of  Japan  had  been  changed.  A  magnanimous 
people  had  been  made  furious  by  a  tyrant.  Tay- 
cofama,  who  from  a  foldier  became  a  general, 

I  and  from  a  general  an  emperor,  had  ufurped  the 
whole  power,  and  abolifhed  all  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Having  ffripped  the  Dairo  of  the  little 
remains  of  his  authority,  he  had  reduced  all  the 
petty  princes  of  the  country  under  his  fubjedtionr 
Tyranny  is  arrived  at  it’s  height  when  it  eflablifhes 
|  defpotifm  by  law.  Taycofama  went  fti|l  further, 

:  and  confirmed  it  by  fanguinary  laws.  His  civil 
I  legiflation  was  actually  a  code  of  criminal  profecu- 
j  tions,  exhibiting  nothing  but  fcaffblds,  punifh- 
ments,  criminals,  and  executioners. 

The  Japanefe,  alarmed  at  this  profpect  of  fla- 
yery,  had  recourfe  to  arms.  Torrents  of  blood 
were  fhed  throughout  the  empire :  and  though 
liberty  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuperior  in  cou- 
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rage  to  tyranny,  the  latter  triumphed  over  it;  and 
became  Hill  more  ferocious,  when  animated  by 
the  fpirit  of  revenge.  An  inquifition,  public  as 
well  as  private,  difmayed  the  citizens  *,  they  be¬ 
came  fpies,  informers,  accufers,  and  enemies  to 
each  other.  An  error  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  police,  was  conftrued  into  a  crime  againft  the 
Hate ;  and  an  unguarded  expreffion,  was  made 
high-treafon.  Profecution  affumed  the  character 
of  legiflation.  Three  fucceflive  generations  were 
doomed  to  welter  in  their  own  blood ;  and  rebel 
parents  gave  birth  to  a  profcribed  pofterity. 

During  a  whole  century,  Japan  refembled  a 
dungeon  filled  with  criminals,  or  a  place  of  exe¬ 
cution.  The  throne,  which  was  raifed  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  altar,  was  furrounded  with  gibbets. 
The  fubjefts  were  become  as  cruel  as  their  tyrant. 
They  fought,  with  a  Hrange  avidity,  to  procure 
death,  by  committing  crimes  which  were  readily 
fbggefted  under  a  defpotic  government.  For 
want  of  executioners,  they  punifhed  themfelves  for 
the  lofs  of  liberty,  or  revenged  themfelves  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  by  putting  an  end  to  their  own  exiftence. 
To  enable  them  to  face  death,  and  to  affift  them 
in  fufferingit,  they  derived  new  courage  from  that' 
fyftem  of  chriftianity, -which  the  Portuguefe  had 
introduced  among  them. 

The  oppreffions  the  Japanefe  laboured  under, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  profeffors  of  this 
new  worfhip  to  make  numerous  profelytes.  The 
miffionaries  who  preached  a  differing  religion, 
were  liflened  to  with  attention.  In  vain  did  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius  try  to  gain  reception  among 
a  people  who  bordered  upon  China,  i  his  doc¬ 
trine 
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trine  was  too  fimple,  and  too  rational  for  iflanders,  B  °n°  K 
whofe  imagination,  naturally  redlefs,  was  dill  more  -y— j 

heated  by  the  cruelties  of  the  government.  Some 
erroneous  tenets  of  Chridianity,  which  bore  a  con¬ 
siderable  affinity  to  thofe  of  the  Budzoids,  and 
the  penances  equally  enjoined  by  the  two  fydems, 
procured  the  Portuguefe  miffionaries  feveral  pro- 
felytes.  But,  fetting  afide  this  refemblance,  the 
Japanefe  would  have  chofen  to  embrace  Chrifti- 
anity  merely  from  a  motive  of  hatred  to  the  prince. 

If  the  new  religion  was  difcountenanced  at 
court,  it  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception  in  the  families  of  the  dethroned  princes. 

It  added  frefh  fuel  to  their  refentment:  they  were 
fond  of  a  drange  God  whom  the  tyrant  did  not 
love.  Taycofama  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
perfecuted  the  Chridians  as  enemies  to  the  date. 

He  profcribed  the  doctrines  imported  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  this  profcription  made  them  drike  the 
deeper  root.  Piles  were  kindled,  and  millions  of 
vi<5tims  threw  themfelves  into  the  flames.  The 
emperors  of  japan  tranfcended  thofe  of  Rome  in 
the  art  of  perfecuting  the  Chridians.  During  the 
||  fpace  of  forty  years  the  fcaffolds  w^ere  dained  with 
the  innocent  blood  of  martyrs.  This  proved  the 
j  feed  of  Chridianity,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  fedi- 
tion.  Near  forty  thoufand  Chridians  in  the  king- 
|  dom  or  province  of  Arirna  took  up  arms  in  the 
name,  and  for  the  name  of  Chrid;  and  defended 
themfelves  with  fuch  fury,  that  not  a  fingle  perfoa 
furvived  the  daughter  occafioned  by  perfecution. 

The  navigation,  trade,  and  fa&ories  of  the  Por- 
tuguele  had  fudained  themfelves  during  this  great 
crifis.  The  government  and  the  people  had, 

however. 
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book  however,  for  a  long  time,  been  diflfatisfied  with 
A them;  they  had  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  admini- 
fixation  by  their  ambition,  by  their  intrigues,  and 
perhaps  by  their  fecret  confpiracies ;  and  had  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  odious  to  the  people  by  their 
avarice,  their  pride,  and  their  treachery.  But  as 
the  habit  of  purchafing  the  mercantile  articles 
they  brought  was  now  become  general,  and  that 
thefe  goods  could  not  be  obtained  through  any 
other  channel,  they  were  not  excluded  from  Japan 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1638  5  when  other  mer¬ 
chants  were  in  a  fituation  to  fupply  their  place. 

The  Hollanders,  who  had,  for  fome  time,  en¬ 
tered  into  competition  with  them,  were  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  difgrace.  As  thefe  republicans  had 
never  fhew’n  themfelves  ambitious  of  interfering 
with  the  government ;  as  they  had  fuffered  their 
artillery  to  be  employed  againlt  the  Chriftians ;  a$ 
they  were  at  war  with  the  profcribed  nations ;  as 
their  ilrength  was  not  thoroughly  know’n,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  referved,  pliant,  modeft,  and  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  commerce  ;  they  were  tolerated* 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  were  iubjected  to 
great  reftraints.  Three  years  after,  whether  it  were 
that  they  became  actuated  by  the  lpirit  of  intrigue 
and  dominion,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that 
no  condudt  whatever  could  prevent  the  Japanefe 
from  harbouring  fufpicions,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  liberty  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed. 

Ever  fince  the  year  1641,  they  have  been  con^ 
fined  to  the  artificial  ifland  of  Dilnia,  railed  in 
the  harbour  of  Nangafaque,  and  which  has  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  city  bridge.  As  foon  as  they 
arrive,  their  fhips  are  ftripped,  and  their  powder, 

mufkets. 
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mufkets,  fwords,  guns,  and  even  rudder,  carried  ] 
afhore.  In  this  kind  of  imprifonment  they  are 
treated  with  a  degree  of  contempt  which  is  beyond 
conception ;  and  can  tranfadt  no  bufinefs  but  with 
commiflaries  appointed  to  regulate  the  price  and 
the  quantity  of  their  merchandife.  It  is  impoffible 
that  the  tamenefs  with  which  they  have  endured 
this  treatment  more  than  a  century,  fhould  not 
have  lefifened  them  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  that  is 
witnefs  of  it  $  and  that  the  love  of  gain  ffiould 
have  produced  fuch  an  extreme  infenfibility  to  in- 
fults,  without  tarnifhing  their  charadter. 

European  cloths,  filks,  printed  linens,  fugar, 
woods  for  dying,  and  fbme  ipices,  chiefly  pepper 
and  cloves,  are  the  articles  carried  to  Japan.  The 
ordinary  returns  were  very  confiderable  at  the 
time  that  an  indefinite  liberty  of  trade  was  allowed. 
When  it  was  fubjedted  to  reftridlions,  no  more 
than  three  fhips  were  annually  fitted  out  for  Ba¬ 
tavia,  and  thefe  were  foon  reduced  to  two.  Since 
the  lad  twelve  years,  there  are  even  but  one  or 
two  trifling  cargoes  fent  alternately,  whether  it 
be,  that  the  buyer  has  infilled  upon  this  dimi¬ 
nution,  or  whether  the  feller  may  have  been  led 
to  it  by  the  little  benefit  ariflng  from  this  com¬ 
merce.  According  to  regulations  made,  all  the 
articles  together  do  not  produce  more  than  one 
million,- one  hundred  thoufand  livres*;  but  al¬ 
though  thefe  regulations  may  not  poflibly  be  put 
rigoroufly  in  force,  fl ill  it  is  affirmed  that  the  pro¬ 
fit  does  not  exceed  fifty  thoufand  livresf.  It 
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si  vvould  be  more  confiderable,  if  the  Dutch  were 
-»  not  obliged  to  fend  annually  to  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  an  ambaffador  loaded  with  prefents* 
The  payments  are  made  with  the  bed  fort  of 
copper  in  the  world,  which  is  confumed  in 
Bengal,  on  the  coad  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Su¬ 
rat  ;  they  are  alfo  made  with  camphire,  which  is 
ufed  in  Europe,  after  it  has  been  purified  at  Am- 
derdam. 

The  agents  of  the  company  are  more  fortunate 
than  the  company  they  ferve.  By  a  kind  of  hofpi- 
tality  peculiar  to  Japan,  courtefans  are  given  to 
them  immediately  on  their  arrival,  whom  they* 
may  keep  till  they  go  away  again.  Theie  girls 
are  not  only  devoted  to  their  pleafures,  but  alfo 
contribute  to  make  their  fortunes ;  fince  it  is 
through  their  means  that  the  tortoife-fhelb  of 
which  the  Japanefe  fabricate  their  mod  edeemed 
jewels,  is  introduced  into  the  country  j  as  likewife 
the  camphire  of  Sumatra,  which  being  naturally 
perfect  enough  not  to  (land  in  need  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  fire,  is  thought  worthy  to  be  employed  as 
incenfe. 

They  receive  in  exchange  a  very  pure  kind  of 
gold,  which,  as  well  as  the  merchandife,  paffes 
through  the  hands  of  their  midreffes,  whofe  fkill 
and  probity,  in  this  double  negotiation,  are 
equally  atteded. 

The  trade  of  the  Chinefe,  who,  except  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  are  the  only  foreigners  admitted  into  the 
empire,  is  not  more  extenfive  than  their’s,  and 
fubjected  to  the  fame  reftricftions.  Ever  fince  the 
year  1688  they  are  confined  during  the  continu¬ 
ance 
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Ince  of  the  fale  of  their  goods*  without  the  walls  B 
of  Nangafaque,  in  a  kind  of  prifon,  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  huts*  futrounded  with  a  pali- 
fade,  and  defended  by  a  good  ditch,  and  a  guard 
placed  at  every  avenue.  Thefe  precautions  have 
been  taken,  in  confequence  of  a  difcovery  that 
fome  works,  in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  had  been 
fold,  together  with  books  of  philosophy  and  mo¬ 
rality.  The  European  miflionaries  had  ordered 
fome  people  of  Canton  to  circulate  them,  and  the 
jdefire  of  gain  betrayed  them  into  a  piece  of  chi¬ 
canery,  which  has  been  feverely  punifhed* 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  have 
changed  the  antient  government  of  the  country 
into  the  moft  arbitrary  tyranny  upon  earth,  would 
jlook  upon  all  intercourfe  with  ftrangers  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  their  authority.  There  is  the  more 
reafon  for  this  conjecture,  as  the  inhabitants  are 
all  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  go  out  of  their 
country.  This  rigorous  ediCt  is  become  the  fun¬ 
damental  maxim  of  the  empire* 

Thus  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  ftate  has  de¬ 
prived  it  of  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  milder 
[temper,  by  foftening  the  national  character.  The 
Japanefe,  fiery  as  his  climate,  and  reftlefs  as  th£ 
ocean  that  furrouftds  him,  required  that  the  utmofl 
fcope  fhould  be  given  to  his  activity,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  encouraging  a  brifk  trade.  To 
prevent  the  n^eflity  of  retraining  him  by  punifh- 
ments,  it  was  requifite  to  keep  him  in  exercife  by 
conftant  labour,  and  to  allow  his  vivacity  an  un¬ 
interrupted  career  abroad,  when  it  was  in  danger 
of  kindling  the  flame  of  fedition  at  home.  That 
Vql*  L  v  S  energy 
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book  energy  of  mind  which  has  degenerated  into  fana- 
IL  ticifm,  would  have  been  improved  into  induftry  j 
contemplation  would  have  changed  into  action ; 
and  the  fear  of  punifhment  into  the  love  of  plea- 
fure.  That  hatred  of  life,  which  torments  the 
Japanefe,  while  he  is  enflaved,  oppreffed,  and  kept 
in  continual  fears  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  againft  J; 
which  he  is  perpetually  ftruggling,  would  have  , 
given  way  to  the  fpirit  of  curiofity,  that  would,, 
have  induced  him  to  traverfe  the  ocean,  and  vifit;( 
foreign  nations.  By  a  frequent  change  of  place  j 
and  climate,  he  would  infenfibly  have  altered  his  , 
manners,  opinions,  and  character  5  and  this  altera-^ 
tion  would  have  been  as  fortunate  for  him  as  it  lSj, 
for  the  generality  of  people.  What  he  mighty 
have  loft  by  this  intercourse  as  a  citizen,  he  would; 
have  gained  as  a  man  5  but  the  Japanefe  are  be-) 
come  tygers,  under  the  fcourge  of  their  tyrants,  j 
Whatever  may  be  faid  in  praife  of  the  Spar-, 
tans,  the  Egyptians,  and  other  diftinft  nations^ 
who  have  owed  their  fuperior  ftrength,  grandeur, ;| 
and  permanency  to  the  ftate  of  feparation  in  which, 
they  kept  themfelves ;  mankind  has  received  no, 
benefit  from  thefe  folitary  inftitutions.  On  the, 
contrary,  the  fpirit  of  intercourfe  is  ufeful  to  all 
nations,  as  it  promotes  a  mutual  communication^ 
of  their  produ&ions  and  knowlege.  In  a  word, 
if  it  were  ufelefs  or  pernicious  to  fome  particular 
people,  it  was  neceflary  for  the  Japanefe.  By 
commerce  they  would  have  become  enlightened 
in  China,  civilized  in  India,  and  diverted  of  al1 
their  prejudices  among  the  Europeans. 

The  Dutch  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  wid 
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had  fuftained  at  Japan.  They  had  not  yet  enter¬ 
ed  into  commerce  with  thefe,  the  mod  remarkable 
iflands  in  the  torrid  zone,  when  they  attempted 
to  fee u re  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  Portuguefe,  who  had  long  been  in  pofieflion 
of  them,  were  obliged  to  fttare  their  advantages 
with  their  mailers  the  Spaniards ;  and,  at  length* 
to  give  up  the  trade  aim  oft  entirely  to  them.  The 
two  nations,  divided  in  their  interefts,  and  perpe¬ 
tually  at  war  with  each  other,  becaufe  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  neither  leifure  nor  fkill  to  remove  their 
mutual  antipathy,  joined  to  oppofe  the  fubjefls  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  latter,  aftlfted  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
fear  or  hate  them,  by  degrees  gained  the  fuperio- 
rity.  The  antient  conquerors  were  driven  out 
about  the  year  1621$  and  their  place  was  fup- 
plied  by  others  equally  rapacious,  though  lefs 
jturbulent,  and  more  enlightened. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  eftablifhed  themfelves 
firmly  at  the  Moluccas,  they  endeavoured  to  get 
the  exclufive  trade  of  fpices  into  their  own  hands: 
an  advantage,  which  the  nation  they  had  juft  ex¬ 
pelled  had  never  been  able  to  procure.  They  fkil- 
fully  availed  themfeves  both  of  the  forts  they  had 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  of  thofe  they  had  imprudent¬ 
ly  been  fuffered  to  erefl,  to  draw  the  kings  of 
Ternate  and  Tidor,  who  were  mailers  of  this 
Archipelago,  into  their  fcheme.  Thefe  princes 
I'ound  themfelves  obliged  to  confent,  that  the 
clove  and  nutmeg  trees  fhould  be  rooted  up  in 
i:he  iflands  that  were  ftill  under  their  dominion. 
The  firft  of  thefe  feeptered  Haves,  in  conftd eration 
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of  this  great  facrifice,  received  a  penfion  of  70,950 
livres*;  and  the  other,  one  of  about  13,200 f-  * 
A  garrifon  of  feven  hundred  men  was  appointed  t 
to  fecure  the  performance  of  this  treaty :  and  to 
fo  low  an  ebb  is  the  power  of  thefe  kings  reduced  j 
by  war,  tyranny,  and  misfortunes,  that  thefe  - 
forces  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  keep  them  5 
in  this  ftate  of  dependence,  if  it  were  not  neceffary 
to  have  an  eye  upon  the  Philippine  iflands,  whofe  5 
vicinity  conftantly  occafions  fome  alarm.  Although  1 
the  inhabitants  be  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
any  navigation,  and  that  no  foreign  nation  be  ad- ! 
mitted  among  them,  the  Dutch  trade  there  is  in5 
a  languifhing  ftate;  as  they  have  no  means  oft 
exchange,  nor  any  filver  but  what  they  carry  over 
to  pay  their  troops,  their  agents,  and  the  penfions. 
This  adminiftration,  deducing  the  fmall  profits;! 
cofts  the  company  1 54,000  livres  *  per  annum,  1 
The  tree  that  bears  the  clove  looks  like  the-i 
birch  tree,  and  it’s  bark  is  thin  and  fmooth  liken 
that  of  the  beech.  It’s  trunk,  which  is  compofed 
of  an  exceeding  hard  wood,  does  not  rife  to  any 
height,  but  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  principal! 
branches,  the  boughs  of  which  are  covered  with® 
leaves  and  flowers  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
leaves  are  always  placed  oppofite  to  each  other,] 
dotted,  fmooth,  and  not  ferrated,  almoft  refem- 
bling  in  form  and  confidence  thofe  of  the  laurel.i: 
The  flowers,  difpofed  in  a  corymbus  terminalis, 
have  each  of  them  a  long  quadrified  calix,  which 
bears  as  many  white  petals,  and  a  great  number 
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of  flam  in  a.  The  piftil  inclofed  at  the  bottom  of 
this  calix,  becomes  along  with  it  an  oviform  fruit 
filled  up  with  a  fingle  kernel,  and  koow’n  by  the 
name  of  the  mother-clove.  This  fame  calix, 
gathered  before  the  unfolding  of  the  petals  and 
the  fecundation  of  the  piftil,  is  properly  fpeaking 
the  clove,  the  gathering  of  which  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  cultivation  of  the  clove-trees  which 
begins  in  October  and  ends  in  February.  When 
the  cloves  have  acquired  a  reddifh  caft,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  firmnefs,  they  are  made  to  fall 
from  the  tree  by  the  help  of  long  reeds,  or  by 
ftrongly  (baking  the  branches,  and  are  received 
into  large  cloths,  or  upon  the  ground  after  it  has 
been  fwept  clean.  They  are  afterwards  expofed 
for  a  few  days  to  fmoke  upon  hurdles  covered 
with  large  leaves.  This  fumigation,  to  which 
the  heat  of  a  ftove  might  perhaps  be  fubftituted 

t 

with  advantage,  is  followed  by  drying  the  cloves 
in  the  fun;  this  operation  is  thought  to  be  com' 
jpleted,  when  upon  railing  with  the  nail  part  of 
the  outward  covering  of  the  clove,  the  infide  dif- 
jplays  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

The  clove-tree  requires  a  rich  and  fertile  foil.  IF$ 
growth  is  aftifted  by  giving  it  room,  and  by  pull¬ 
ing  up  the  weeds  and  fhrubs  that  (boot  opt  in  it’s, 
ineio-hbourhood.  This  circumftance  has  given  oc- 
cafion  to  fome  travellers  to  fay,  that  it  attracted 
Ito  itfelf  all  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  foil  it 
ifprings  from.  If  it  were  left  to  itfelf,  it  would 
fife  to  a  confiderable  height;  but  a  low  ftem, 
fending  off  branches  at  it’s  origin,  is  preferred, 
for  the  facility  of  gathering  the  fruit. 
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book  The  cloves  which  have  been  left  upon  the  tree 
continue  growing  till  they  are  half  an  inch  thick,  11 


They  are  then  fit  for  germination,  provided  they 
be  immediately  put  into  the  ground,  and  they 
produce  the  clove-tree,  which  flowers  only  at  the  ; 
end  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Thefe  fruits,  or  mo-  ' 
ther  cloves,  though  inferior  to  the  common  fort, 
are  not  without  their  value.  The  Dutch  preferve 
them  in  fugar,  and,  in  voyages,  eat  them  after 
meals  to  promote  digeftion ;  or  make  ufe  of  them  ' 
as  an  agreeable  remedy  for  the  fcurvy. 

The  clove,  to  be  in  perfection,  muft  be  full 
fized,  heavy,  oily,  and  eafily  broken ;  of  a  fine 
fmell,  and  a  hot  aromatic  tafle,  fo  as  almoft  to  . 
burn  the  throat ;  it  fhould  make  the  fingers  fmart  ‘ 
when  handled,  and  leave  a  greafy  moifture  upon  } 
them  when  prefled.  The  principal  ufe  of  it  is  for 
culinary  purpofes.  In  fome  parts  of  Europe,  andc 
in  India  particularly,  it  is  fo  much  prized,  that  if 
is  thought  to  be  an  indifpenfable  ingredient  in 
almoft  every  kind  of  nourifhment.  It  is  there  puf 
into  food,  liquors,  wines,  and  enters  likewife  into 
the  compofition  of  perfumes.  It  is  little  ufed  inc 
medicine  \  but  there  is  an  oil  extracted  from  it 
which  is  in  confiderable  repute. 

The  company  have  allotted  the  inhabitants  of 
Amboyna  four  thoufand  parcels  of  land,  on  each 
of  which  they  were  at  firft  allowed,  and  about  the 
year  1720  compelled  to  plant  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  trees,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five1! 
hundred  thoufand.  Each  tree  yields  annually,  on 
an  average,  upwards  of  two  pounds  of  cloves :  and 
ionfequently  the  collective  produce  Bluft  weigt 
more  than  a  million. 
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The  cultivator  is  paid  with  the  fpecie  that  is 
conftantly  returned  to  the  company,  and  with 
fome  blue  and  unbleached  cottons  which  are 
brought  from  Coromandel.  This  fmall  trade 

■m 

might,  in  fome  meafure,  have  been  increafed, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  and  the  fmall 
ifiands  that  depend  upon  it,  would  have  attended 
to  the  culture  of  pepper  and  indigo,  which  has 
been  tried  with  fuccefs.  Miferable  as  thefe  ifiand- 
ers  are,  they  ftill  remain  in  a  date  of  indolence, 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  tempted  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  reward  for  their  labours. 

The  adminiftration  is  fome  what  different  in  the 
ifiands  of  Banda,  which  are  thirty  leagues  diftant 
from  Amboyna.  There  are  five  of  thefe  ifiands, 
two  of  which  are  uncultivated  and  almofl  unin¬ 
habited  ;  and  the  other  three  claim  the  diftin&ion 
of  being  the  only  ifiands  in  the  world  that  produce 
the  nutmeg. 

The  nutmeg-tree,  in  it’s  fize  and  foliage,  re- 
fembles  the  pear-tree*  It’s  trunk,  which  is  not 
high,  is  covered,  as  well  as  the  branches,  with  a 
fmooth,  afh-coloured  bark.  It’s  leaves,  alter¬ 
nately  difpofecj*  are  oval,  fharp  pointed,  green  on 
the  upper  fujface,  whitifh  on  the  lower,  and 
when  bruifed,  diffufe  an  arorpatic  fmelj.  The 
flowers,  the  botanical  chara&ers  of  whjch  have 
not  yet  been  fufficiently  obferved,  are  fucceeded 
by  the  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  an  external 
green  covering,  fiKiilar  in  it’s  form  to  that  of  the 
common  walnut,  but  more  flefhy  and  full  of  juice. 
This  external  covering  when  grow’n  ripe,  ac- 
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B  °ii°  ^  quires  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  as  it  opens,  dis¬ 
covers  an  internal  membranous  coat,  of  a  beautn 
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ful  red  colour,  flit  through  in  different  places, 
and  know’n  by  the  name  of  mace,  which  lies 
immediately  over  the  thin  and  brittle  fhell  that 
inclofes  the  nutmeg.  This  is  the  time  to  gather 
it,  otherwife  the  mace  would  get  loofe,  and  the 
nutmeg  would  lofe  that  oil  which  preferves  it^ 
and  in  which  it’s  excellence  confifls.  The  nut¬ 
megs  that  are  gathered  before  they  are  perfe&ly 
ripe,  are  preferved  in  vinegar  or  fugar,  and  are 
admired  only  in  Afia. 

It  is  nine  months  before  the  fruit  comes  tQ 
perfection.  After  it  is  gathered,  the  outer  rind  is 
(tripped  off,  and  the  mace  feparated  from  it,  which 
is  laid  in  the  fun  to  dry.  The  nuts  require  more 
preparation.  They  are  fpread  upon  hurdles,  or 
dried  for  fix  weeks  by  a  flow  fire,  in  fheds  ereCted 
for  that  purpofe.  They  are  then  feparated  from 
the  fhell,  and  throw’n  into  lime-water,  which  is 
a  neceffary  precaution  to  preferve  them  fronr 
worms. 

The  nutmeg  differs  in  goodnefs  according  to 
the  age  of  the  tree,  the  foil,  the  expofition,  and 
method  of  culture.  This  tree,  contrary  to  the 
clove,  delights  in  a  damp  foil,  overgrow’n  with 
weeds,  and  even  (haded  by  large  trees,  provided 
it  be  not  (tided  by  them.  Under  their  (belter  it 
thrives  very  well,  and  bears  the  colds  which  are 
fometimes  felt  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The 
round  nutmeg  is  preferred  to  that  which  is  ob¬ 
long,  though  they  are  only  different  conforms^ 
irons  of  the  fame  fruit.  That  fruit  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly 
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pularly  efleemed  which  is  frefh,  moifl,  heavy,  of  B  °n°  K 
3  good  fmell,  and  an  agreeable  though  bitter  fia-  v — \r~** 
your,  and  which  yields  an  oily  juice  upon  being 
pricked.  The  immoderate' ufe  of  this  fpice  brings 
pn  paroxyfms  of  madnefs,  and  fometimes  occa - 
fions  death.  In  proper  quantities,  it  facilitates 
digeftion,  expels  wind,  flrengthens  the  bowels, 
and  flops  the  dyfentery.  The  congealed  oil  which 
is  draw’n  by  expreflion  from  the  nutmegs  rejedled 
!  at  the  market,  and  that  which  is  furnifhed  by  the 
mace,  are  ufed  externally  in  diforders  of  the 
nervous  fyflem. 

A  wild  kind  of  clove-tree  is  found  at  Amboyna, 
which  differs  from  the  former  in  growing  to  a  great¬ 
er  height,  in  having  it’s  leaves  much  longer,  and 
it’s  matrices  very  oblong,  rough  upon  the  furface, 
and  of  a  difagreeable  tafte.  The  iflands  of  Banda 
furnifh  alfo  five  or  fix  fpecies  of  wild  nutmeg-trees, 
which  the  Dutch  have  negledled  to  deflroy,  becaufe 
the  fruit  they  bear,  being  but  flightly  aromatic,  and 
pf  no  value  in  trade,  is  merely  an  objeft  of  curiofity. 

If  we  except  this  valuable  fpice,  the  iflands  of 
Banda,  like  all  the  Moluccas,  are  barren  to  a 
dreadful  degree.  What  they  produce  in  fuper- 
fluities  they  want  in  neceffaries.  The  land  will 
not  bring  forth  any  kind  of  corn :  and  the  pith  of 
j  the  fago  ferves  the  natives  of  the  country  inflead 
of  bread. 

!  1 
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As  this  food  would  not  be  fufficient  for  the  Eu- 

/  ; 

ropeans  who  fettle  in  the  Moluccas,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  fetch  provifions  from  Java,  Macaffar,  or 
the  extremely  fertile  ifland  of  Bali.  The  com- 
I  pany  itfelf  carries  fome  merchandife  to  Banda. 
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k  This  is  the  only  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
that  can  be  confidered  as  an  European  colony  5 
becaufe  it  is  the  only  one  where  the  Europeans 
are  proprietors  of  lands.  The  company,  finding 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Banda  were  favage,  cruel, 
and  treacherous,  becaufe  they  were  impatient  un¬ 
der  their  yoke,  refolved  to  exterminate  them. 
Their  poffeffions  were  divided  among  the  white 
people,  who  got  Haves  from  fome  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iHands  to  cultivate  the  lands.  Thefe 
white  people  are  for  the  moft  part  Creoles,  or  mal¬ 
contents  who  have  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  fmall  ifle  of  Rofinging,  there  ,  are 
likewife  feveral  banditti,  whom  the  laws  have 
branded  with  difgrace,  and  young  men  of  aban¬ 
doned  principles,  whofe  families  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  them  :  fo  that  Banda  is  called  the  TJland  of 
Correction.  Thefe  wretches  live  but  a  fhort  time 
here :  but  the  other  iHands  of  Banda  are  not 
much  lefs  fatal.  It  is  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  fo 
great  a  number  of  men,  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  transfer  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  to 
Amboyna ;  and  the  company  were  likewife  pro¬ 
bably  urged  to  this  by  the  two  other  powerful 
motives  of  ceconomy  and  fecurity.  But  the  ex¬ 
periments  that  have  been  made  have  proved 
nnfuccefsful,  and  matters  remain  in  their  former 
Hate. 

To  fecure  exclufively  to  themfelves  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Moluccas,  which  are,  with  good 
reafon,  fliled  the  gold  mines  of  the  company,  the 
Dutch  have  purfued  all  the  means  that  an  enlight¬ 
ened  fpirit  of  avarice  could  fugged  to  them; 
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and  have  been  affifted  in  their  defigns  by  na-  book 
cure*  , 

The  earthquakes,  which  are  frequent  and 
dreadful  in  thefe  latitudes,  render  the  navigation 
dangerous.  They  fwallow  up  every  year  banks 
of  fand  in  thefe  Teas,  and  form  new  ones  in  their 
{lead.  Thefe  revolutions,  the  frequency  and  ef~ 
fedts  of  which  are  exaggerated  by  policy,  muft  of 
courfe  keep  at  a  diftance  the  foreign  navigator, 
who  is  in  want  of  the  neceffary  affiftances  to  guide 
his  ffiip  with  fafety. 

This  firft  circumftance  in  favour  of  an  exclu- 
five  trade,  is  ftrengthened  by  another,  perhaps 
flill  more  efficacious.  During  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  year,  the  fhips  driven  off  by  winds  and 
oppofite  currents,  cannot  land  at  the  Moluccas; 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  wait  for  the  favour¬ 
able  feafon  fucceeding  thefe  tempeftuous  times. 

But  at  this  period,  a  number  of  experienced  and 
vigilant  guarda  coftas  takepoffeffion  of  this  ocean, 
now  become  quiet,  in  order  to  keep  off  or  feize 
upon  all  the  fhips  that  may  have  been  brought 
there  by  the  allurement  of  gain. 

It  is  in  thefe  calm  feafons,  that  the  governors 
of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  are  employed  in  going 
over  the  idands,  in  which  the  company,  at  the 
firfl:  dawn  of  their  power,  deftroyed  all  the 
fpices.  The  odious  bufmefs  they  are  engaged  in, 
obliges  them  to  maintain  a  perpetual  ftruggle 
with  the  liberality  of  nature,  and  to  cut  up  the 
trees  wherever  they  fprout.  They  are  forced 
to  renew  their  expeditions  every  year,  becaufe  the 
earth,  rebelling  againft  the  hands  that  lay  it  wafte, 

feems 
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book  feems  obftinately  to  ftrive  againft  the  wickednefs 
.  ,  0f  men ;  and  becaufe  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove, 

fpringing  up  afrelh  under  the  knife  that  extirpates 
them,  deceive  that  cruel  fpirit  of  rapacioufnefs, 
■which  is  an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  does  not 
.  grow  for  itfelf.  Thefe  abominable  excurfions  be- 
oin  and  end  with  feftivals,  the  particulars  of 
which  would  make  a  man  of  the  leaft  feeling 
fhudder,  if  1  could  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  mention 
them. 

The  intent  of  all  civil  and  religious  feftivals, 
from  their  firft  inftitution  down  to  our  times, 
either  in  the  huts  of  the  favage  or  in  civilized 
towns,  is  to  renew  the  remembrance  of  force  fa¬ 
vourable  period,  or  fome  fortunate  event,  and 
they  are  each  of  them  marked  with  their  peculiar 
chara&ers.  The  prieft  ufhers  in  the  day  with  the 
ringing  of  his  bells ;  he  opens  the  gates  of  his 
temple  $  he  fummons  the  citizens  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar  j  he  arrays  himfelf  in  his  moft  lqmp- 
tuous  garments ;  he  raifes  his  hands  towards  hea¬ 
ven  ;  he  implores  it’s  mercy  for  the  future,  and 
expreftes  his  gratitude  for  the  paft,  in  fongs  of 
gladnefs.  On  going  out  of  tne  temple,  the  civil 
feftival  begins,  and  joy  is  difplayed  under  another 
afpetf:.  The  tribunals  of  juftice  are  (hut.  The 
■  noife  which  is  no  longer  bear’d  in  the  (hops, 
breaks  forth  in  the  ftreets  and  public  places. 
The  found  of  mufic  invites  to  the  fprightly  dance, 
in  which  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  various 
ages  mix  together.  The  ordinary  ftri&nefs  of 
parents  is  relaxed ;  and  wine  flows  abundantly  on 

all  fides.  At  length  the  abfence  of  the  .  fun  is 

fupplied 
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{applied  by  illuminations,  which  reftore  to  plea- 
fure  that  freedom  which  the  light  of  the  day  Teem¬ 
ed  to  preclude.  With  what  impatience  are  not 
thefe  days  of  public  rejoicing  expelled?  They 
are  talked  of  long  before  they  arrive ;  and  be¬ 
come  the  general  topic  of  convention  for  a  long 
time  after  they  have  been  celebrated.  Thus  it  is, 
that  if  the  people  be  wretched,  they  are  made  to 
forget  their  daily  afflictions  \  if  they  be  happy, 
thus  it  is  that  their  affeCtion  for  the  authors  of 
their  felicity  is  redoubled ;  and  that  the  fpark  of 
j,  enthufiafm  is  kept  alive,  either  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  good  fovereigns  by  whom  they 
have  been  governed  heretofore,  or  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  aneeftors  from 
whom  they  are  defcended.  It  fflould  Teem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  the  Moluccas,  the  feftivals  infti- 
tuted  by  the  Dutch  have  had  no  other  view,  but 
|  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  atrocious  aCts 
they  have  committed,  and  to  cherifh  the  fenti- 
ment  of  vengeance  in  the  heart.  It  is  only  under 
the  empire  of  demons,  that  feftivals  fbould  be 


i 

l 


| 


gloomy :  but  fuch  is  the  averfton  of  man  for  la¬ 
bour,  that  the  people  delight  in  all  kinds  of  fefti¬ 
vals,  whether  they  be  melancholy  or  chearful. 

The  Dutch,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more 
effeChially  grafp,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  fpice  trade,  have  formed  two  fettle- 
ments,  one  at  Timor,  the  other  at  Celebes. 

The  firft  of  thefe  ifland?  is  fixty  leagues  long, 
and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  broad.  Ir  is  divided 
into  feveral  fovereignties ;  in  which  there  are  num¬ 
bers  of  Portuguefe.  Thefe  conquerors,  who  at 

their 
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B  °  o  k  their  firfb  arrival  in  India  had  advanced  with  the  5 

XI*  *  • 

l  j  utmoft  intrepidity  and  moft  amazing  celerity,  1 
and  had  purfued  a  long  and  dangerous  career  with  ) 
a  rapidity  which  nothing  could  flop  j  who  were  i 
fo  well  accuflomed  to  acls  of  heroifm,  that  they  I 
performed  the  mofl  arduous  enterprifes  with  eafe  $ 
thefe  conquerors*  I  fay*  when  they  were  attacked  i 
by  the  Dutch,  at  the  time  that  their  whole  em¬ 
pire,  grow’n  too  large  and  tottering  under  it’s  own  i 
weight,  was  tumbling  to  ruin  on  all  fides,  dis¬ 
played  none  of  thofe  virtues  which  had  laid  the  | 
foundation  of  their  power.  When  they  were  . 
difpoffeffed  of  a  fort,  driven  out  of  a  kingdom,  I 
or  difperfed  in  confequence  of  a  defeat,  they  ' 
fhould  have  fought  an  afylum  among  their  bre¬ 
thren,  and  fhould  have  rallied  under  flandards  that 
had  hitherto  been  invincible  j  either  to  put  a  flop  t 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  or  to  recover  their 
fettlements  :  but  fo  far  were  they  from  forming  a  \\ 
refolution  fo  generous,  that  they  folicited  fome 
employment,  or  penfion,  from  thofe  very  Indian  i 
princes  whom  they  had  fo  often  infulted.  Thofe 
who  had  contra&ed  a  habit  of  effeminacy  and  \ 
idlenefs  above  the  reft,  retreated  to  Timor,  which,  / 
being  a  poor  ifland,  where  no  works  of  induflry  i 
were  carried  on,  would  fcreen  them,  they  thought,  i 
from  the  purfuit  of  an  enemy  intent  upon  ufefui  i 
conquefts.  They  were,  however,  deceived.  In  i 
the  year  1613  they  were  driven  from  the  town  of  1 
Cupan  by  the  Dutch,  who  found  a  fort  there,  ] 
which  they  have  ever  fince  garrifoned  with  fifty  ' 
men.  The  company  fends  fome  coarfe  linens 
there  every  year,  and  receives  .in  return,  wax,  1 

tortoife- 
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tbrtoife-fhell,  fanders  wood,  and  cadiang,  a  fmall  B  0  0  K 

I** 

fpecies  of  bean,  commonly  ufed  by  the  Dutch  1— — j 
on  fhip-board,  by  way  of  varying  the  food  of  the 
crew.  All  theie  objedts  employ  one  or  two 
Hoops,  which  are  difpatched  from  Batavia :  no-  * 
thing  is  either  gained  or  loft  by  this  fettlement; 
the  profits  juft  anfwer  the  expences.  The  Dutch 
would  have  abandoned  Timor  long  ago,  if  they 
had  not  been  apprehenfive  that  fome  a&ive  nation 
might  fix  there,  and  avail  themfelves  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  fituation  would  give  them  to 
difturb  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas.  It  was  the 
fame  cautious  principle  which  drew  them  to 
Celebes. 

This  ifland,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  The  Dutch 
thirty  leagues  in  diameter,  is  very  habitable,  SvesmT-" 
though  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone.  ®f  Ce" 
The  heats  are  allayed  by  copious  rains,  and  cool¬ 
ing  breezes.  The  inhabitants  are  the  braveft 
people  in  the  fouth  of  Afia ;  their  firft  attack  is 
furious ;  but,  after  a  conteft  of  two  hours,  a  total 
want  of  courage  takes  place  of  this  extraordinary 
impetuofity :  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  opium, 
which  are  certainly  the  caufe  of  this  terrible  fury, 
go  offi  after  they  have  exhaufted  their  ftrength  in 
tranfports  that  approach  to  madnefs.  The  Kris, 
which  is  their  favourite  weapon,  is  a  foot  and  a 
half  long;  it  is  fhaped  like  a  poniard,  and  the 
blade  is  ferpentine.  They  never  carry  more  than 
one  to  battle;  but  in  private  quarrels  two  are 
neceffary ;  they  parry  with  that  in  the  left  hand, 
and  attack  the  adverfary  with  the  other.  The 
wounds  made  by  this  weapon  are  very  dangerous, 

and 
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K  and  the  duel  mod  commonly  ends  in  the  death  of 
both  the  combatants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  rendered  aftive* 
induftrious,  and  robud,  by  a  rigid  education. 
Every  hour  in  the  day  their  nurfes  rub  them  with 
oil,  or  lukewarm  water.  Thefe  repeated  undtions 
encourage  nature  to  unfold  her  powers  with  free¬ 
dom.  They  are  weaned  at  a  year  old,  an  idea 
prevailing,  that  if  they  continued  to  fuck  any 
longer,  it  would  hurt  their  underdandings.  When 
they  are  five  or  fix  years  old,  the  male  children  of 
any  didinction  are  intruded  to  the  care  of  fome 
relation  or  friend,  that  their  courage  may  not  be 
weakened  by  the  carefles  of  their  mothers,  and  a 
habit  of  reciprocal  tendernefs.  They  do  not  re¬ 
turn  to  their  families  till  they  have  attained  the 
age  in  which  the  law  permits  them  to  marry. 

Here  we  have  indeed  a  fingular  indance  of 
civilization  among  flaves,  upon  the  mod  import¬ 
ant  concern  of  human  life.  Which  of  the  polifhed 
nations  of  Europe  has  carried  the  care  of  educa¬ 
tion  fo  far  ?  Which  of  us  as  yet  thought  of  fe- 
curing  his  poderity  from  the  effects  of  parental 
fedudlion  ?  The  precautions  taken  at  Celebes., 
which  would  be  ufeful  in  all  ranks,  would  be 
particularly  neceflary  for  the  children  of  mo- 
narchs. 

These  are  more  expofed  than  others  to  be 
tainted  with  that  corruption  which  furrounds 
them  on  all  Tides  5  and  which  at  once  attacks  their 
head  and  their  heart,  through  the  medium  of  all 
their  fenfes.  How  is  it  podible  that  they  fhould 
be  affe&ed  with  the  fight  of  mifery,  which  they 


i 
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Ire  unacquainted  with,  and  never  experience  ? 
j  That  they  fhould  be  lovers  of  truth,  when  their 
ears  have  been  only  accuftomed  to  the  acceilts  of 
|  flattery?  Admirers  of  virtue,  while  they  are  bred 
in  the  midfl  of  unworthy  flaves,  who  are  all 
eager  to  extoll  their  propenfities  and  their  incli¬ 
nations  ?  Patient  in  adverfity,  which  they  are 
not  always  exempt  from  ?  Or  how  fhould  they  be 
i  refolute  in  dangers  to  which  they  are  fometimes 
expofed*  when  they  have  been  enervated  by  effe¬ 
minacy,  and  continually  impreffed  with  ideas  of 
|  the  importance  of  their  exiftence  ?  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  they  fhould  eflimate  the  fervices  they 
receive,  or  know  the  value  of  the  blood  fpilt  for 
i  the  prefervation  of  their  empire,  and  to  enhance 
the  fplendour  of  their  reign,  when  they  have 
imbibed  the  fatal  prejudice  of  every  thing  being 
their  due,  and  of  it’s  being  even  too  great  an 
honour  to  die  in  their  caufe  ?  Strangers  to  every 
i  idea  of  juflice,  how  is  it  poffible  that  they  fhould 
not  become  the  fcourge  of  that  portion  of  the 
human  race*  whofe  happinefs  is  committed  to 

I  their  care  ? 

Fortunately,  thefe  corrupt  tutors  are  fooner 
or  later  punifhed  by  the  ingratitude  of  their  pu¬ 
pils;  who,  themfelves  being  miferable  in  the 
midfl  of  their  greatnefs,  are  all  their  life  time  tor¬ 
mented  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  difgufl,  which  can¬ 
not  be  removed  from  their  palaces.  Fortunately, 
the  fullen  filence  of  their  fubjedls,  announces  to 
them,  from  time  to  time,  the  hatred  they  are 
held  in;  and  they  are  too  weak  to  difdain  it. 
Fortunately,  the  religious  prejudices  that  have 
Vol.  I.  T  been 
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book  been  indilled  into  them,  rife  up  and  tyrannize  J 
i  -  ,1  their  confciences.  Fortunately,  after  a  life  which  j 
no  mortal,  not  even  the  lowed  of  their  fubje&s  } 
would  accept  of,  if  he  were  fenfible  of  all  the 
'  wretchednefs  of  it,  they  find  gloomy  perturba-  , 
tion,  terror,  and  defpair,  attending  upon  their  , 
lad  moments.  J 

Formerly  the  people  of  Celebes  acknowleged  , 
no  other  gods  but  the  fun  and  the  moon.  They  , 
facrificed  to  them  in  the  public  fquares,  having  j 
no  materials  which  they  thought  valuable  enough  i 
to  be  employed  in  raifing  temples.  According  j 
to  the  creed  of  thefe  idanders,  the  fun  and  moon 
were  eternal  as  well  as  the  heavens,  the  empire 
of  which  they  divided  between  them.  Ambition 
fet  them  at  variance.  The  moon,  flying  from 
them  fun,  mifearried,  and  was  delivered  of  the 
earth ;  fhe  was  big  with  feveral  other  worlds,  which 
fhe  will  fucceflively  bring  forth,  but  without  vio¬ 
lence,  in  order  to  repair  the  lofs  of  thofe  which 
the  Are  of  her  conqueror  will  confume.  , 

These  abfurdities  were  univerfally  received  at  i 
Celebes  j  but  they  had  not  fo  determined  an  in-  ) 
fluence  over  either  the  nobles  or  the  people  as  is  I 
found  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  other  nations,  j 
About  two  centuries  ago,  fome  Chridians  and  f 
Mohammedans  having  brought  their  opinions  : 
here,  the  principal  king  of  the  country  took  a 
total  diflike  to  the  national  worfliip.  Alarmed  at 
the  terrible  catadrophe,  with  which  he  was 
equally  threatened,  by  both  the  new  fydems  of 
religion,  he  convened  a  general  aflemblv.  On 
the  day  appointed  he  afeended  an  eminences  where  ( 

fpreading 
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fpreading  out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  in  a 
Handing  podure,  he  addrefled  the  following  prayer 
to  the  Supreme  Being  : 

<c  Great  God,  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  fall 
r£  down  before  thee,  becaufe  I  do  not  implore 
<c  thy  clemency.  I  have  nothing  to  afk  of  thee 
cc  which  thou  ought’ll  not  in  judice  to  grant. 
cc  Two  foreign  nations,  whofe  mode  of  worfhip  is 
cc  widely  different,  are  come  to  ftrike  terror  into 
“  my  mind,  and  the  minds  of  my  fubjedts.  They 
cc  aflureme,  that  thou  wilt  punifh  me  eternally  if  I 
ff  do  not  obey  thy  laws:  I  have  therefore  a  right 
“  to  require  that  thou  would’fl  make  them  know’n 
<c  to  me.  I  do  not  afk  thee  to  reveal  the  impe- 
(C  netrable  myfleries  which  furround  thy  effence, 
fC  and  which  to  me  are  ufelefs.  I  am  come  hither 
“to  inquire,  together  with  my  people,  what  thofe 
<c  duties  are  which  thou  intended  to  prefcribe 
“  to  us.  Speak,  O  my  God  !  fmce  thou  art  the 
!tc  Author  of  nature,  thou  can’d  difcern  the  bottom 
“  of  our  hearts,  and  knowed  that  it  is  impoflible 
j“  they  ihould  entertain  any  thoughts  of  difobe- 
“  dience.  But  if  thou  condefcended  not  to  make 
thyfelf  underdood  by  mortals;  if  it  be  unwor- 
u  thy  of  thine  eifence  to  employ  the  language  of 
“  man  to  didlate  the  duties  required  of  man;  I 
':c  call  my  whole  nation,  the  fun  which  enlightens 
|rc  me,  the  earth  that  fupports  me,  the  waters  that 
i:f  encompafs  my  dominions,  and  thyfelf  to  wit- 
:c  nefs,  that  in  the  fincerity  of  my  heart  I  feek  to 
c  know  thy  will:  and  I  declare  to  thee  this  day, 

{  that  I  fhall  acknowlege,  as  the  depofitaries  of 
c  thy  oracles,  the  minfders  of  either  religion 

T  2  <c  whom 
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“  whom  thou  (halt  caufe  to  arrive  the  firft  in  otfr  t 
cc  harbours.  The  winds  and  the  waves  are  the 
€€  minifters  of  thy  power ;  let  them  be  the  fignais  i 
,c  of  thy  will.  If,  with  th^fe  honed  intentions,  I  ? 
<c  embrace  an  error,  my  confcience  will  be  at  eafe ;  ; 
<c  and  the  blame  will  lie  upon  thee.”  n 

The  affembly  broke  up,  determined  to  wait  the: 
orders  of  heaven,  and  to  follow  the  firft  million-  <t 
aries  that  ftiould  arrive  at  Celebes.  The  apoftles  - 
of  the  Coran  were  the  moft  adtive,  and  the  fove-3 
reign  and  his  people  were  circumcifed  $  the  other; 
parts  of  the  illand  foon  followed  their  example.  " 
This  unfortunate  circumftance  did  not  prevent'1 
the  Portuguefe  from  gaining  a  footing  at  Celebes.1 
They  maintained  their  ground  there,  even  after 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  Moluccas.  The  mo-1 
tive  which  induced  them  to  ftay,  and  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  Englifh  to  this  place,  was,  the  facility 
of  procuring  fpices,  which  the  natives  of  the  couii-ti 
try  found  means  to  get,  notwithftanding  the  pre-i; 
cautions  that  were  taken  to  keep  them  at  a  diftamte 
from  the  places  where  they  grew.  Ik 

The  Dutch,  who  by  this  competition  werepre-!! 
vented  from  monopolizing  the  articles  of  cloves' 
and  nutmegs,  attempted,  in  1660,  to  put  a  ftof 
to  this  trade,  which  they  called  contraband.  To1 

r 

favour  this  defign,  they  had  recourfe  to  meani 
repugnant  to  all  principles  of  morality,  but  which 
an  infatiable  avarice  has  rendered  very  common  ir 
Afia.  By  perfevering  in  thefe  infamous  proceed¬ 
ings,  they  fucceeded  fo  far  as.  to  drive  out  the 
Portuguefe,  keep  off  the  Englifh,  and  take  Af 

feflion  of  the  harbour  and  fort  of  Macaffar.  Fronf 

tha: 
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that  time  they  were  abfolute  mafters  of  the  illand  B  0  0  ^ 
without  having  conquered  it.  The  princes  among 
whom  it  was  divided,  re-united  in  a  kind  of  con¬ 
federacy.  They  hold  alfemblies,  from  time  to 
time,  on  affairs  that  concern  the  general  intereft  $ 
and  the  refult  of  their  determinations  becomes  a 
law  to  each  (late.  When  any  conteft  arifes,  it  is 
decided  by  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony, 
who  prefides  at  this  diet.  He  obferves  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  fovereigns  with  a  watchful  eye,  and  keeps 
them  in  perfedl  equality  with  each  other,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  of  them  from  aggrandizing  himfelf  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Company.  The  Dutch  have 
difarmed  them  all,  under  pretence  of  hindering 
them  from  injuring  each  other  5  but  in  reality  with 
a  view  of  depriving  theim  of  the  power  of  breaking 
their  chains. 

'  The  Chinefe,  who  are  the  only  foreigners  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  to  Celebes,  carry  thither  tobacco* 
gold  wire,  china,  and  un wrought  Xilks.  The 
Dutch  fell  opium,  fpirituous  liquors,  gum  lac, 

Ifine  and  coarfe  linens.  This  iflancl  furnifhes  a 
little  gold,  great  quantities  of  rice,  wax.  Oaves, 
and  tripam,  a  fpecies  of  mufhroom,  which  in- 
creafes  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the  roundnefs 
of  it’s  form,  and  the  blacknefs  of  ids  colour. 

The  cuftoms  bring  in  88, coo  livres*  to  the 
iCompany:  but  it  receives  a  much  larger  profit 
from  it’s  trade,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  it  holds  in  full  right  of  fovereignty. 

Thefe  advantages,  however,  taken  together,  do 
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K  not  counterbalance  the  expences  of  the  colony, 
which  arife  to  165,000  livres  j*  more.  It  would 


certainly  be  given  up,  if  it  were  not  with  reafon 


looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  fpice  iflands. 

The  fettlement  at  Borneo  was  formed  with  a  ; 


The  Dutch 
open  acorn- 
rounicaiion 
with  Box- 


lefs  interefting  view.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft,  if  i 


not  actually  the  largeft  ifland  hitherto  know’n.  ; 
The  antient  inhabitants  live  in  the  inland  parts, 

1 

The  coafts  are  peopled  with  inhabitants  from  Ma-  1 
caffar,  with  Japanefe,  Malayans,  and  Arabs,  who,  ; 
to  the  vices  that  are  natural  to  them,  have  added  j 
a  ferocity  hardly  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  3 

About  the  year  1526  the  Portuguefe  attempted  r; 
to  fettle  at  Borneo.  Too  feeble  to  make  their 
arms  refpedted,  they  tried  to  gain  the  good-will  ‘ 
of  one  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  country  by  offers  i 
ing  him  fome  pieces  of  tapeftry.  This  weak  1 
prince  took  the  figures  wrought  in  it  for  inchanted 
men,  who  would  ftrangle  him  in  the  night-time, 
if  he  buffered  them  to  come  near  his  perion.  The 
explanations  they  gave  to  remove  his  apprehen- 
fions  had  no  effect;  he  obftinately  refufed  to  let 
the  prefent  be  brought  into  his  palace,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  the  donors  from  entering  his  capital, 
However,  thefe  adventurers  afterwards  gained  j! 
admiffion ;  but  this  was  an  unfortunate  privilege  ! 
to  them,  for  they  were  all  maffacred.  A  factory,  1 
which  the  Englifh  eftablifhed  fome  years  after,  : 
fhared  the  fame  fate.  The  Dutch,  who  had  met 
with  no  better  treatment,  appeared  again,  in  the 


JiCOr 


year  1748,  with  a  fquadron,  which,  though  very 


inconfiderableo 
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jnconfiderable,  fo  far  impofed  upon  the  prince,  B  0ff°  K 
to  whoin  the  pepper  entirely  belongs,  that  he 
determined  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  trading 
for  it  exclufively  :  with  this  fingle  referve,  that  he 

fhould  be  allowed  to  deliver  five  hundred  thoufand 

\ 

pounds  of  this  article  to  the  Chinefe,  who  had 
always  frequented  his  ports.  Since  this  treaty, 
the  Company  fends  rice,  opium,  fait,  and  coarfe 
linens,  to  Bendermaffen :  articles,  the  profits 
upon  which  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  fettlement,  although  they  do  not 
exceed  33,000  livres  *  per  annum.  The  profits 
arife,  however,  from  the  fale  of  a  fmall  number 
of  diamonds,  picked  up  at  great  intervals,  in  the 
rivers,  and  from  fix  hundred  thoufand  weight  of 
pepper,  which  the  Company  purchafe  at  34. 
livres  f  the  hundred.  Even  the  agents  cannot 
obtain  any  thing  from  Borneo,  for  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  traffic,  except  thole  beautiful  canes,  the  ufe 
of  which  becomes  more  and  more  general  in  our 
climates.  More  confiderable  advantages  are  de¬ 
rived  from  Sumatra. 

■  J  "  \  *  '  -  ■  k 

This  ifland  extends  from  north  to  fouth  eleven 
degrees.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  almoft 
equal,  by  the  equator,  wTfich  cuts  it  obliquely. 

The  heats  are  moderated  by  a  regular  fuccefiion 
of  fea  and  land  breezes,  and  by  very  plentiful 
rains,  which  are  frequent  in  a  country  covered 
with  forefts,  and  where  the  thoufandth  part  of  the 
foil  is  not  cleared.  Upon  this  immenfe  fpace, 
volcanos  are  infinitely  common  3  and  this  is  the 
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/  < >  *  g^n 

B  0  0  K  reafon,  perhaps,  why  earthquakes  are  more  fre- 
quent  than  definitive.  || 

The  fouth  part  of  the  ifland  is  occupied  by  the  > 
Malayans,  w7hofe  anceflors  had  no  more  than  fix  n 
leagues  of  the  fea  to  crofs,  to  go  into  another  coun-  \ 
try;  The  time  of  their  coming  there  is  not  know’n  ;  i- 
neither  are  we  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  * 
they  had  to  conquer  in  forming  their  fettlement.  | 
The  feudal  government,  under  which  they  were  ii 
born,  was  that  which  they  eflabliffied.  Each  s 
captain  appropriated  to  himfelf  a  certain  di-  ^ 
ftridl,  for  which  he  paid  homage  to  fome  chief  m 
of  higher  reputation.  This  kind  of  fubordina-  1 
tion  has  gradually  diminiftied;  but  there  are  flill  c 
fome  traces  of  it  remaining.  [ 

The  religion  of  thefe  people  is  Mohamme-  ( 
danifm,  blended  with  a  variety  of  other  fables,  c 
Their  notions  upon  the  univerfe  are  particularly  i 
whimfical.  They  believe  that  the  earth,  which  is 
perfectly  motionlefs,  is  fupported  by  an  ox,  the  1 
ox  by  a  flone,  the  Hone  by  a  fiffi,  the  fiffi  by  | 
water,  the  water  by  air,  the  air  by  darknefs,  and  b 
darknefs  by  light.  This  is  the  end  of  their  fyftem;  { 
but  the  allegory,  which  might  be  couched  under 
thefe  abfurdities,  is  entirely  loft,  |  n 

The  Malayans  have  few  civil  laws;  and  their, 
criminal  code  is  ftill  fhorter.  Fines,  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  injured  perfon,  or  his  heirs,  i 
and  the  magiftrate,  are  the  only  punifliment  for  ! 
murder  and  other  crimes.  If  the  delinquency  be 
not  proved,  they  have  recourfe  to  thofe  extrava¬ 
gant  and  capricious  kinds  of  proof,  which  for  d, 
long  time  have  been  the  opprobrium  of  Europe. 


6 
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One  of  the  Angularities  of  their  manners  is. 


that  they  never  pay  any  vifit  without  bringing 
fome  prefent  along  with  them.  This  confifts 
ufually  in  birds,  lemons,  or  cacao  nuts.  No 
greater  rudenefs  could  be  offered  than  to  refufe 


them  j  but  this  is  a  kind  of  unpolitenefs  that  ne¬ 
ver  occurs.  \ 


As  thefe  people  have  few  wants  arifing  from 


focial  connexions,  and  as  their  real  neceffities 
are  eafily  fupplied  by  nature,  they  feldom  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  labour,  and  that  with  the 
utmoft  TeluXance.  They  dwell  in  huts,  raifed 


upon  pillars  of  eight  feet  high,  which  are  made 


of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm  leaves ;  and 
their  furniture  confifts  Qf  a  few  earthen  veffels. 
A  piece  of  cloth,  twifted  round  the  loins  in  form 
of  a  girdle,  is  the  common  covering  of  the  two 
fexes. 

In  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland  we  meet 
with  another  nation,  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Batta.  It  is  a  cuftom  with  thefe  people,  to  eat 
criminals  convicted  of  treafon  or  adultery.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  hope  of  infpiring  horror  for  thefe 
crimes,  which  w^re  become  too  common,  is  the 
only  motive  that  has  given  rife  to  fo  barbarous  a 
cuftom. 

In  the  northern  part,  and  there  only,  the  gum 
Benzoin  is  found,  which  is  chiefly  confumed  in 

jPerfia ;  and  it  is  there  alfo  that  we  find  that  pre- 

» 

cious  camphire  growing,  the  ufe  of  which  is  re- 
ferved  for  the  Chinefe,  and  efpecially  for  the  Ja- 

r  .  t  «  ’*•»  » i  :  .  ,  ‘  - 

pande. 
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Camphire  is  a  volatile  and  penetrating  oil,  or 
refin,  fit  for  difpelling  tumors,  and  flopping  the  j 
progrefs  of  inflammation ;  and  it  is  alfo  know’n,  [ 
for  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  in  fireworks.  | 

The  tree  which  furnifhes  the  camphire,  is  a 
fpecies  of  laurel,  common  in  Japan,  and  in  fome  ! 
diflridts  of  China.  Ids  trunk  rifes  to  the  height  » 
of  the  oak.  The  leaves,  alternately  difpofed  upon  I 
the  boughs,  are  thin,  fhining,  oval,  terminating  ' 
in  a  point,  and  emitting  a  fmell  of  camphire,  I 
when  they  are  bruifed.  The  flowers,  collected  i 
into  cluflers,  are  white ;  and  are  each  of  them  i 
compofed  of  fix  fhort  petals,  in  the  midft  of  i 
which  is  a  piftil,  furrounded  by  nine  flamina,  [ 
As  the  fruit  ripens,  it  becomes  a  fmall,  blackifh  { 
berry,  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  filled  with  an  oily  i 
kernel.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant  cohtain  cam¬ 
phire  ;  but  the  greatefl:  quantity  is  obtained  from  i 
the  trunk,  and  efpecially  from  the  roots.  For  I 
this  purpofe,  they  are  cut  into  flices,  and  put  i 
with  water  into  an  iron  vefifel  covered  over  with  l 
.it’s  receiver.  The  heat  of  a  fire,  lighted  under-  j} 
neath  the  vefifel,  makes  the  camphire  rife,  which  ) 
attaches,  itfelf  to  the  receiver.  It  is  collefled 
with  care,  and  then  fent  into  Holland,  where  it  J 
Is  purified  by  a  fecond  diflillation,  before  it  is 
expofed  to  fale.  -I.  i 

The  camphire  that  is  brought  from  Sumatra  is  i 
by  much  the  molt  perfect.  This  is  fo  well  t 
know’n,  that  the  Japanefe  and  Chinefe  them- 
felves,  give  feveral  quintals  of  their’s  for  one  j 
pound  of  this.  The  botanifts  are  not  yet  well  p 

acquainted  !j 


i 
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acquainted  with  the  tree  that  produces  it.  All  book 


they  know  is,  that  it  does  not  grow  fo  high  as  the 


former ;  that  it’s  petals  are  more  elongated,  it’s 
fruit  larger,  and  it’s  leaves,  as  well  as  it’s  wood, 
thicker  and  lefs  odoriferous.  The  affiftance  of 
fire  is  not  called  is  not  called  in  to  extradt  the 
camphire  from  it;  but  after  the  trunk  has  been 
fplit  into  pieces,  this  fubflance  is  feparated  from 
it  quite  formed  and  lodged  in  the  interfaces  of 
the  fibres,  fometimes  in  clots,  and  fometimes 
difpofed  in  fakes,  or  in  the  form  of  berries ; 
which  are  more  efteemed  in  proportion  to  their 
fize  and  purity.  Each  tree  yields  about  three 
pounds  of  alight,  friable,  andeafily  foluble  cam¬ 
phire,  which  evaporates  in  the  air,  though  much 
more  flowly  than  the  camphire  of  Japan. 

The  ordinary  kind  of  camphire  is  feldom  given 
internally,  becaufe  it  excites  naufea  and  affe&s 
the  head.  That  of  Sumatra  a£h  very  differ¬ 
ently  if  or  it  flrengthens  the  flomach,  removes  ob- 
fh'u&ions,  and  increafes  the  efficacy  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  with  which  it  is  combined.  Both  the  forts 
of  camphire  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame 
tree,  which  is  probably  a  fpecies  of  the  laurel. 
We  are  induced  to  think  this,  becaufe  the  genuine 
cinnamon  tree  of  Ceylon,  and  the  baftard  one  of 
Malabar,  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  yield 
by  diftillation  a  real  camphire,  but  lefs  perfect 
and  in  fmaller  quantity. 

The  lands  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ifland 
are  almoft  always  under  water ;  fo  that  there  are 
fcarce  any  inhabitants  there;  and  the  few  that 
fire  found  are  pirates.  They  were  almoft  all 


deftroyed 
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deftroyed  in  1760 ;  but  a  new  fet  of  robbers  have 
arifen,  as  it  were,  from  their  afhes ;  and  have  be¬ 
gun  again  to  infeft  the  Streights  of  Malacca,  and 
other  lefs  celebrated  latitudes. 

The  mountains  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country  are  full  of  mines  ;  and  the  furface  of  them 
is  ftirred  up  in  the  dry  feafon.  The  rains,  which 
*laft  from  November  to  March,  and  which  fall 
down  in  torrents,  detach  the  gold,  the  matrix  of 
which  is  a  very  white  fpar,  from  the  earth,  and 
draw  it  along  into  circles  made  of  willow,  def- 
tined  to  receive  it,  and  difpofed  in  great  numbers, 
fo  that  the  gold  which  might  efcape  the  firft, 
may  be  retained  in  fome  of  the  fucceeding  ones. 
When  the  fky  becomes  ferene  again,  each  pro¬ 
prietor  goes  with  his  flaves  to  colled  the  trea- 
fures,  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  which  chance 
has  allotted  to  him.  He  exchanges  them  for 
linens,  or  other  goods,  furnifned  by  the  Englifh 
and  the  Dutch. 

These  have  attempted  to  work  the  mines  of 
Sumatra,  according  to  the  method  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  the  old  and  new  hemifpheres.  Whether 
from  ignorance,  or  dihionefty,  the  two  experi¬ 
ments  made  for  this  purpofe  have  failed  ;  and  the 
Company  has  at  length  been  conyinced,  after 
having  been  led  into  too  much  expence,  that  id 
was  not  proper  for  them  any  longer  to  purfue  fo 
precarious  a  track  pf  fortune. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  India, 
the  little  trade  carried,  on  by  Sumatra,  was  ail 
concentrated  in  the  port  of  Achem.  There  it 
was  that  the  Arabs  and  other  navigators  bought 

gold. 
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gold,  camphire,  benzoin,  the  nefts  of  birds,  B 
pepper,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  thefe  c. 
iflanders  had  to  fell.  The  Portuguefe,  and  the 
nations  which  raifed  themfelves  upon  their  ruin, 
alfo  frequented  this  mart,  when  it  was  overturned 
by  fome  of  thofe  revolutions  which  are  too  fre¬ 
quent  in  thefe  countries. 

At  this  period,  the  Hollanders  thought  of  efta- 
blifhing  fix  fadlories  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland, 
which  enjoyed  moft  tranquillity.  The  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  have  been  reaped  from  thefe 
trifling  fettlements  in  the  beginning,  have  been 
almoft  entirely  loft  in  pmcefs  of  time. 

The  moft  ufeful  of  them  muft  be  that  of  Pa- 
linban,  fituated  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  Company  maintains  there  a  fort  and  garri- 
fon  of  eighty  men  for  fixty-fix  thoufand  livres  *. 
Two  millions  weight  of  pepper  are  delivered  to 
them  at  twenty-three  livres  ten  fols  f  the  hun¬ 
dred  t  and  one  million  and  a  half  weight  of  tin  at 
fixty-one  livres,  twelve  fols  J  the  hundred.  This 
laft  article  is  obtained  entirely  from  the  ifle  of 
Banca,  which  is  only  one  mile  and  a  half  diftant 
from  the  continents  and  which  gives  the  name 
to  the  famous  ftreight,  through  which  the  veflels 
going  diredtly  from  Europe  to  China  generally 
pafs. 

Although  the  Dutch  get  the  commodities 
they  purchafe  at  Palinban  at  a  low  price,  yet  this 
price  yields  fome  profit  to  the  fovereign  of  the 
diftridt,  who  forces  his  fnbje&s  to  furnifh  them 

♦ 
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to  him  at  a  Hill  lower  rate.  This  infigriificant  defpot  3 
draws  from  Batavia  part  of  the  food  and  clothing  1 
for  the  inhabitants  of  his  dominions  •,  and  yet  the  j 
Dutch  are  obliged  to  fettle  their  account  with  him 
in  piaftres.  From  this  money,  and  from  the  gold 
taken  out  of  his  rivers,  he  has  amafied  a  treafure  1 
which  is  know’n  to  be  immenfe.  One  fingle  ) 
European  vefiel  might  poffefs  itfelf  of  all  thefe  li 
riches ;  and  if  there  were  any  troops  on  board  <' 
that  it  might  land,  they  might  maintain  them-  }j 
felves  in  a  poil,  which  would  have  been  taken  i1 
without  difficulty.  It  appears  very  extraordi-  ; 
nary  that  an  enterprife  fo  ufeful  and  fo  eafy,  i 
Ihould  not  have  enticed  the  avarice  of  fame  ad-  ■ 
venturer. 

Civilized  nations,  who,  to  make  themfelves  1 
mailers  of  the  univerfe,  have  trampled  upon  all 
the  rights,  and  Hided  ail  the  didlates  of  nature,  1 
will  fcarcely  ffirink  at  one  additional  act  of  injuf-  -i 
tice  or  cruelty.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe 
which  does  not  think  it  has  a  juft  right  to  feize 
upon  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft.  Setting  afide 
motives  of  religion,  which  it  is  no  longer  faffiion-  1 
able  to  plead,  fince  it’s  very  minifters  have 
brought  it  into  difrepute,  by  their  unbounded  ava¬ 
rice  and  ambition,  how  many  pretences  are  Hill 
remaining  to  juftify  the  rage  of  invafion  !  People 
who  live  under  a  monarchy  are  deftrous  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  glory  and  empire  of  their  mailer  be¬ 
yond  the  feas.  Thefe  happy  people  are  ready  to 
venture  their  lives  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
globe,  to  increafe  the  number  of  fortunate  fub- 
je&s,  who  live  under  the  laws  of  the  bell  of 
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princes.  A  free  nation,  which  is  it’s  own  mafter, 
is  born  to  command  the  ocean ;  it  cannot  fecure 
the  dominion  of  the  fea,  without  feizing  upon 
the  land,  which  belongs  to  the  firft  poffeffor; 
that  is,  to  him  who  is  able  to  drive  out  the  antient 
inhabitants ;  who  are  therefore  to  be  enflaved  by 
force  or  fraud,  and  exterminated  in  order  to  get 
their  poffeffions.  The  interefts  of  commerce,  the 
national  debt,  and  the  majefty  of  the  people,  re¬ 
quire  it.  Republicans,  who  have  happily  fhaken 
off  the  yoke  of  fovereign  tyranny,  muft  impofe 
it  on  others  in  their  turn.  If  they  have  broken 
their  chains,  it  is  to  forge  new  ones.  They  de¬ 
left  monarchy,  but  they  are  in  want  of  Haves. 
They  have  no  lands  of  their  own ;  they  mu  ft  there¬ 
fore  feize  upon  thofe  of  others. 

The  trade  of  the  Dutch  at  Siam  was  at  firft  ra¬ 
ther  confiderable.  A  tyrannic  prince,  who  op- 
prefled  this  unhappy  country,  having,  about  the 
year  1660,  fhew’n  a  want  of  refped  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  it  pun iHied  him  by  abandoning  the  facto¬ 
ries  it  had  eftabliftied  in  his  dominions,  as  if  it 
would  have  been  a  favour  to  have  continued 
them.  Thefe  republicans,  who  affedted  an  air 
of  grandeur,  chofe  at  that  time  to  have  their  pre¬ 
fence  looked  upon  as  a  favour,  a  fecurity,  and  an 
honour :  and  they  inculcated  this  fingular  pre¬ 
judice  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that,  in  order  to 
engage  them  to  return,  a  pompous  emba.ffy  was 
fent,  afking  pardon  for  what  had  paft,  and  giving 
the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  a  different  conduct  for 
the  future. 
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book  There  was  a  time,  however*  when  this  defe^ 

l— v— ^  rence  was  to  ceafe,  and  it  was  haftened  by  the  i 
naval  enterprizes  of  other  powers*  The  affairs  of 
the  company  at  Siam  have  always  been  in  a  de-  It 
dining  {late.  Having  no  fort,  it  has  never  been  ii 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  exclufive  privilege.  |i 
The  king,  notwithftanding  the  prefents  he  re-  i 
quires,  fells  merchandile  to  traders  of  all  nations,  b 
and  takes  goods  from  them  on  advantageous  i 
terms :  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  are  r 
obliged  to  flop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan,  t 
whereas  the  Dutch  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  ] 
capital  of  the  empire,  where  their  agent  conftant- 
ly  refides.  Their  trade  derives  no  great  activity  , 
from  this  privilege.  They  fend  only  one  veflel  { 
which  tranfports  javanefe  horfes,  and  is  freighted  u 
with  fugar,  fpices  and  linens  j  for  which  they  re-  j 
ceive  in  return  tin,  at  feventy-feven  livres*  a  hun-  c 
dred  weight ;  gum  lac,  at  fifty-feven  livres  four  i: 
fols  f,  fome  elephants  teeth,  at  three  livres  twelve 
fols  J  a  pound ;  and  from  time  to  time  a  fmall 
quantity  of  gold  duft.  One  may  venture  to  afiert, 
that  their  connections  here  are  kept  up  merely  on  . 
account  of  the  fappan  wood,  which  is  neceffary 
for  the  (lowing  of  their  (hips  *  and  for  which  they 
give  no  lefs  than  five  livres  ten  fols  ||  per  hundred 
weight.  Were  it  not  for  this  want,  they  would 
long  ago  have  given  up  a  trade  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pence  exceeds  the  profits ;  becaufe  the  king,  who 
is  the  only  merchant  in  his  dominions,  fets  a  very 
low  price  upon  the  commodities  that  are  import- 

*  3I.  4s.  2  d.  f  2 1.  7s.  8d.  %  3s.  $d. 
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!  ed.  A  more  intereding  objedt  turned  the  ambi¬ 
tious  views  of  the  Dutch  towards  Malacca. 

These* republicans,  v/ho  knew  the  importance 
;  of  this  place,  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  make 
;  themfelves  maders  of  it.  Having  failed  in  two 
'  attempts,  they  had  recourfe  at  lad,  if  we  may  be- 
1  lieve  a  fatirical  writer,  to  an  expedient  which  a 
virtuous  people  will  never  employ  ;  but  which 
|l  frequently  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  degenerate 
nation.  They  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  Portu- 
|  guefe  governor,  whom  they  knew  to  be  covetous. 

!  The  bargain  was  concluded,  and  he  introduced  the 
enemj^into  the  city  in  1:641*  The  befiegers 

I:  hadened  to  his  houfe  and  m adhered  him,  to  fave 
the  payment  of  the  500,006  livres  *  they  had  pro- 
|  mifed  him.  But  truth  obliges  us  to  declare,  fof 
!  the  honour  of  the  Portuguefe,  that  they  did  not 
|  furrender  till  after  a  mod  obdinate  defence.  The 
commander  of  the  victorious  party  afked  the  op- 
!  pofite  commander,  in  a  boading  drain  which  is 
not  natural  to  his  nation,  when  he  would  come 
|  back  again  to  the  place?  When  your  crimes  are 
\  greater  than  ours ,  replied  the  Portuguefe  gravely* 

(  The  conquerors  found  a  drong-built  fort;  a 
very  healthy  climate,  though  hot  and  damp;  but 
j  the  trade  was  entirely  decayed ;  the  continual 
exaftions  having  deterred  ail  nations  from  refort- 

Iing  there.  It  has  not  been  revived  by  the  com- 
i  pany,  either  on  account  of  fome  infuperable  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  the  want  of  moderation,  or  the  fear  ot 
I  injuring  Batavia.  *  The  tranfadlions  at  prefent  are 

^  '  *  20,833 1..  6s.  8  d. 
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confined  to  a  fmall  quantify  of  opium  and  gold, 
fome  linens,  tin,  and  ivory. 

Their  trade  would  be  more  confiderable,  if 
the  princes  adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  exclu- 
five  treaty  fubfifting  between  them.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  their  interefts,  they  have  formed  con¬ 
nexions  with  the  Engliih,  who  fur  nidi  them  with 
the  commodities  they  want  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and 
give  a  greater  price  for  their  merchandize.  Their 
farms  and  cuftoms  make  them  fome  little  amends, 
bringing  in  220,000  livres  *  a  year*  Thefe  reve¬ 
nues,  however,  and  the  advantages  of  commerce 
taken  together,  are  not  fufficient  to  maintain  the 
garrifon  and  people  employed,  which  cofts  the 
company  44,000  livres  f. 

This  might  for  a  long  time  have  appeared  to 
be  a  fmall  facrifice.  Before  the  Europeans  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Moors,  who 
were  the  only  maritime  people  in  India,  failed 
from  Surat  and  Bengal  to  Malacca,  where  they 
found  traders  from  the  Molucca  iflands,  Japan, 
and  China.  When  the  Portuguefe  became  ma¬ 
ilers  of  this  place,  they  did  not  wait  till  the  mer- 
chandife  of  the  Eaft  was  brought  from  Afia,  but 
they  went  to  fetch  it  themfelves,  and  returned  by 
the  Sunda  iflands.  When  the  Dutch  had  got 
pofiefiaon  of  Malacca  and  Batavia,  they  were 
mailers  of  the  two  only  paflages  that  were  then 
know’n,  and  were  able  to  intercept  in  time  of  war 
the  enemy's  vefiels.  The  Straits  of  Lombock  and 
Bali  have  been  difcovered  fince,  and  Malacca  then 
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i'oft  the  only  advantage  that  gave  it  importance. 
Fortunately  for  the  Hollanders  at  this  period, 
they  were  fubduing  Geylon,  which  was  to  fupply 
them  with  cinnamon,  as  the  Moluccas  did  with 
hutmeg  and  cloves: 

Spilberg,  thd  firft  of  their  admirals  who  dif- 
played  his  flag  on  the  coafl  of  this  delicious  ifland, 
found  the  Portuguefe  employed  in  fubverting  the 
I  government  and  the  religion  of  the  country;  in 
exciting  the  fovereigns,  among  whom  it  was  di- 
;  vided,  to  deflroy  each  other ;  and  in  railing  them- 
i  felves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Hates  that  were  thus 
I  fucceffively  demolilhed.  He  offered  the  court  of 
|  Gandy  the  affiftance  of  his  country,  which  was 
joyfully  accepted.  Ton  may  ajfure  your  maftersf 
I  faid  the  monarch;  that  if  they  will  build  a  forty  rpy* 
felf  my  wife,  and  children ,  will  be  the  foremoft  in 
bringing  the  neceffary  materials . 

The  people  of  Ceylon  looked  upon  the  Dutch 
j  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  enemies  of  their  op- 
preffors,  and  joined  them.  By  their  united  forces, 
j  the  Portuguefe  were,  towards  the  year  1658,  en¬ 
tirely  expelled,  after  a  long,  bloody,  and  oblli-^ 
Hate  war.  All  their  fettlements  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  company,  who  Hill  keep  poffeffion  of  them, 
j  excepting  a  Imall  diftridt  on  the  eaftern  coafl, 
without  any  port,  from  whence- the  fovereign  of 
;  the  country  had  his  fait;  thefe  fettlements  formed 
a  regular  firing,  extending  from  two  to  twelve 
leagues  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland. 

It  is  at  Mataran  only,  and  that  not  for  any 

I  confiderable  time  paft,  that  pepper  and  coffee  are 

XJ  2  cultivated. 
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B  °ii°  K  cultivated*  The  territory  of  Negombo  produces 
t— -v^-»  the  beft  cinnamon.  Columbo,  well  know’n  for 
the  goodnefs  of  it's  areca,  is  the  capital  of  the  co- 
lony.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  expe^ces  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  laid  out  upon  this  place,  the  bad- 
nefs  of  it's  road  would  probably  have  determined 
the  conquerors  to  fix  their  adminiftration  and  forces 
at  the  promontory  of  Galla,  where  the  harbour, 
though  too  narrow  and  difficult  of  accefs,  is  much 
fuperior.  Still  greater  conveniences,  and  more 
fecurity  would  be  found  atTrinquimale  but  this 
excellent  and  fpacious  harbour  is  fituated  in  aa 
ungrateful  foil,  and  at  too  great  adiftancefrom  all 
vendible  commodities,,  to  be  proper  for  a  ftaple. 
The  ufe  of  the  ports  of  Jaffranapatan,  Manar,, 
and  Calpentine,.  is  to  prevent  all  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
continent. 

By  thefe  precautions,  the  company  have  ap¬ 
propriated  all  the  productions  of  the  ifland. 
The  various  articles  which  conflitute  the  feverai 
branches  of  trade,,  are,  i.  Divers  precious  Hones, 
mo  ft  of  which  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  The. 
Cooleys  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  are  the  per- 
fons  who  buy  them  up,  cut  them,,  and  difperfe 
them  in  the  feverai  parts  of  India. 

2.  Pepper,  which  the  company  buy  for  eight 
fobs,  nine  deniers  *  a  pound;  coffee,  for  which  they 
only  pay  four  fols,  four  deniersf  5  and  cardamom,, 
which  has  no  fixed  price..  The  natives  of  the 
country  are  fo  indolent,  that  thefe  productions  will 
never  turn  to  any  great  advantage. 

*  About  4|d.  f  Little  more  than  2  d. 
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3.  A  hundred  bales  of  handkerchiefs,  pagnes 
and  ginghams,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  which  are  fa¬ 
bricated  by  the  Malabars  at  Jafranapatan,  where 
they  have  long  been  fettled. 

4  A  small  quantity  of  ivory,  and  about  fifty 
elephants,  which  are  carried  to  the  coafl  of  Coro¬ 
mandel.  Thus  this  gentle  and  peaceful  animal, 
which  is  too  ufeful  to  mankind  to  be  futfered  to 
remain  upon  an  ifland,  is  tranfported  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  to  aggravate  and  bear  a  part  in  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  horrors  of  war. 

5.  Areca,  which  the  company  buys  at  the  rate 
eleven  livres*  the  ammonan,  a  kind  of  meafure 
which  is  fuppofed  to  hold  twenty  thoufand  arecas, 
and  fells  upon  the  fpot  at  thirty- fix  or  forty  livresf. 
The  areca,  is  a  fruit  rather  common  in  moll 
parts  of  Afia,  and  efpecially  at  Ceylon.  It  grows 
upon  a  kind  of  palm-tree,  which,  like  the  cocoa- 
tree,  has  fibrous  roots,  and  a  cylindrical  ftem, 
marked  with  circular  inequalities  j  large  penna- 
tified  leaves,  fheathed  at  their  bafes,  and  covered 
with  a  kind  of  net-work  when  they  are  young; 
clufters  of  male  and  female  flowers  together,  and 
inclofed,  before  they  expand,  in  fpatha.  It  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  trunk  being  equally  flrait 
throughout  it’s  length  ;  the  divifions  of  it’s  leaves 
are  larger,  and  thole  which  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  center  cofta  are  generally  fhorter  than  the 
reft,  and  denticulated  at  the  point. 

The  sreateft  difference  lies  in  the  fruit,  which 

O 

is  oviform.  It’s  bark  is  fmooth  and  rather  thick; 
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book  kernel  within  it  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  of  3 

ii»  «  >  .  > 

fubflance  analagous  to  that  of  the  nutmeg,  and  of 

the  fame  fize,  but  harder,  and  flreaked  internally’. 
This  fruit  is  much  ufed  in  Afia.  When  eaten  by 
itfelf,  as  it  fometimes  is  by  the  Indians,  it  im¬ 
poverishes  the  blood,  and  dries  up  the  fibres.  It 
is  not  attended  with  thele  inconveniences  when 

\  *  ■  ' ,  ■  *  *  *  '-JV 

mixed  with  betel. 

The  betel  is  a  plant  that  creeps  or  climbs,  like 
the  ivy,  along  fide  of  trees  or  props,  to  which  it 
fixes  itfelf  by  final  1  roots.  From  each  joint  of  it’s 
farmentofe  flem  a  leaf  goes  off  fhaped  almoft  like 
a  heart,  rather  long  and  narrowed  at  it’s  extremis 
ty,  like  that  of  the  convolvulus,  or  binweed, 
ufuallv  marked  with  feven  nerves,  more  or  lefs 
apparent.  The  flowers  arranged  in  a  clofe  duller, 
pufh  out  at  the  infertion  of  the  leaves,  and  re- 
femble  the  flowers  of  the  pear-tree,  which  has  a 
great  affinity  to  this  plant.  The  betel  grows  in 
every  part  of  India,  but  does  not  come  to  per¬ 
fection  except  in  damp  and  clayey  places.  There 
are  private  cultivations  of  it,  which  turn  out  to 
a  good  account,  becaufe  of  it’s  being  in  conltaijt 
ufe. 

At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  nighf, 
the  Indians  chew  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bit-* 
ternefs  of  which  is  corredled  by  the  areca  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  them.  There  is  conflantly  mixed 
with  it  the  chinam,  a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of 
fliells.  The  rich  frequently  add  perfumes,  either 
to  gratify  their  vanity  or  their  fenfuality. 

It  would  be  thought  a  breach  of  politenefs 
among  the  Indians  to  take  leave  for  any  length  of 

time. 
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time,  without  preferring  each  other  with  a  purfe  ®  °n^  ^ 
of  betel.  It  is  a  pledge  of  friendlhip  that  relieves 
the  pain  of  abfence.  It  is  cudomary  to  have  the 
mouth  always  perfumed  with  betel,  unlefs  one  is 
going  to  addrefs  one’s  fuperiors.  The  women 
of  gallantry  are  the  mod  lavifti  in  the  ufe  of  betel, 
as  being  a  powerful  incentive  to  love.  Betel  is 
taken  after  meals  *  it  is  chewed  during  a  vifit ;  it 
is  offered  when  you  meet,  and  when  you  feparate; 
in  fhort,  nothing  is  to  be  done  without  betel.  If 
it  be  injurious  to  the  teeth,  it  affids  and  ftrengthens 
the  ftomach.  This  is  at  lead  the  prejudice  gene^ 
rally  prevailing  throughout  India, 

6.  The  pearl  fifhery,  which  is  alfo  one  of  the 
fources  of  the  revenue  of  Ceylon,  It  is  no  im¬ 
probable  conjecture,  that  this  ifland,  which  is  only 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  continent,  was  at  fome 
didant  period  feparated  from  it  by  fome  great 
convulfion  of  nature.  The  traCt  of  fea,  which  at 
prelent  divides  it  from  the  land,  is  fo  full  of  {hal¬ 
lows,  that  no  {hips  can  fail  upon  it ;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  places  where  fmall  boats  may  pad 
in  four  or  five  feet  watert  The  Dutch,  who 
affume  the  fovereignty  here,  have  always  two 
armed  (loops  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
they  have  impofed. ;  Ir>  this  ftrait  the  pearl  fifhery 
is  carried  on,  which  was  formerly  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  this  fource  of  wealth  has  been  fo 
much  exhauded,  that  it  is  but  feldom  it  can  be 
reforted  to.  The  bank,  indeed,  is  viljted  every 
year,  to  fee  how  it  is  replenifhed  with  oyders ; 
but,  in  general,  it  is  five  or  fix  years  before  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  is  to  be  found.  The  filhery  is, 
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B  °ii°  K  ^en  farmed  out'>  and>  every  thing  computed,  \% 
v— may  produce  to  the  revenues  of  the  company 
200,000  livres  *.  Upon  the  fame  coafts  is  found 
a  fhell-fifh  called  chanque,  of  which  the  Indians 
at  Bengal  make  bracelets.  The  fifhery  is  free* 
buc  the  trade  is  exclufive. 

But  the  great  objedl  of  the  company  is  cinna^ 
mon,  which  is  the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  laurel. 
The  root  of  this  tree  is  fibrous,  covered  with  a 
very  odoriferous  bark,  from  which  a  real  cam- 
phire  is  extracted  by  didillation.  It’s  trunk,  of 
a  moderate  height,  is  divided  into  feveral  branches  $ 
it’s  leaves,  almod  always  oppofite  and  green,  are 
oval,  fharp pointed,  and  marked  with  three  princi¬ 
pal  nerves ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  have  the 
fmell  of  the  clove.  It  is  at  their  axilla,  or  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  ot  the  branches,  that  we  find  duflers  of  very 
fmall  white  flowers,  each  compofed  of  fix  petals, 
nine  flamina,  and  one  pidil,  which,  as  it  ripens, 
becomes  a  fmall  berry  of  the  form  and  confidence 
of  an  oljve,  and  filled  with  a  bony  kernel.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  obfervers,  the  piflil  and  the 
flamina  are  feparate  and  fupported  upon  two  dif¬ 
ferent  plants,  one  male,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
iharper;  the  other  female,  which  has  them  rounder. 
The  berry,  when  boiled  in  water,  yields  an  oil 
which  fwims  at  the  top,  and  takes  fire.  If  it  be 
fufFered  to  congeal,  it  acquires  a  degree  of  white¬ 
ns  and  confidence,  and  candles  are  made  of  it 
which  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  are  kept  only 
for  the  ufe  of  the  king  of  Ceylon. 

*  8,333 1.  6  s.  8  d. 
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The  wood  has  no  fmell:  the  bark,  wjiich  con-  book 
fifts  of  three  layers,  and  covers  the  trunk  and  the  * 

branches,  is  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  tree. 

In  the  the  months  of  February  and  September, 
that  is  to  fay,  when  the  fap  is  molt  abundant,  the 
two  external  layers  are  removed  with  great  care, 
fo  as  not  to  injure  that  which  is  clofe  to  the  wood; 
in  order  that  the  wood  may  with  eafe  acquire 
a  frefh  bark,  which  is  taken  off  as  the  former  <  : 
^t  the  end  of  eighteen  months.  Thefe  barks, 
when  dripped  of  their  epidermis,  which  is  grey 
and  rugged,  are  cut  into  dices,  and  expofed  to 
the  fun,  and  curl  up  in  drying. 

The  old  trees  furnifh  only  a  coarfe  and  almod 
infipid  kind  of  cinnamon ;  but  to  make  them 
young  again,  it  is  fufficient  to  cut  off  the  trunk. 

The  dock  then  produces  a  number  of  fredi  dems 
ydiich  anfwer  every  expectation. 

The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  excellent,  un- 
lefs  it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a  yellow 
coiour  inclining  to  red,  fragrant,  aromatic,  and 
of  a  poignant,  yet  agreeable  tade.  The  con- 
noiffeurs  give  the  preference  to  that,  the  pieces  of 
which  are  long  but  dender.  It  adds  to  the  de¬ 
licacies  of  the  table,  and  is  of  fovereign  ufe  in 
medicine. 

At  Ceylon,  the  art  of  dripping  the  cinnamon 
trees  is  an  employment  of  itfelf  and  of  the  meaneft 
kind.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  left  to  the  Cooleys 
alone,  who  form  the  lowed  of  the  cads.  Any 
othei  individual  who  fhould  follow  this  budnefs, 
would  be  ignominioudy  expelled  from  his  tribe. 
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BOOK  The  whole  ifland  is  not  covered  with  cinna-  ^ 
^  -j  mon  trees,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed ;  nor  is  it  } 
pofiible  to  ftrip  all  thofe  that  grow  there.  The 
mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Bedas,  are  full  of  ( 
them  ;  but  thefe  lingular  people,  do  not  admit  ; 
either  the  Europeans,  or  the  Cinglalfes  into  ^ 
their  country;  and  there  is  no  pofiibility  of 
penetrating  into  it  without  being  perpetually  enr  j 
gaged  in  war.  The  Dutch  buy  the  greateft  part  j 
of  the  cinnamon  they  want  from  their  fubjeds  at  , 
Negombo,  Columbo,  and  the  promontory  of  Gal-  i 
la,  the  only  diftrids  under  their  dominion  that  j 
fupply  any.  The  reft  they  obtain  from  the  court  f 
of  Candi,  at  a  higher  price.  One  with  another,  , 
however,  it  does  not  coft  them  more  than  thirr  ] 
teen  fols,  two  deniers  *  a  pound.  ] 

The  territorial  revenue,  the  cuftoms,  and  other  } 
branches  of  trade  at  Ceylon,  do  not  yield  annually  ^ 
more  than  two  millions,  two  hundred  thoufand  ^ 
livres  j* ;  but  the  expences  of  the  government,  , 
and  defence  of  it  amount  to  two  millions,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres  J:  this  defi¬ 
ciency  is  fupplied  from  the  profits  on  the  cinna- . 
mon,  which  are  applied  to  defray  the  expences  of  j 
the  wars,  that  are  but  top  frequent  in  thefe  parts.  . 

Upon  the  firft  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
mod  of  the  inhabitants  who  dwell  upon  the  coaft, 
and  deteft  the  European  yoke,  retire  into  the  inr , 
land  parts  of  the  country.  They  do  not  even,  al-; 
ways  wait  for  this  fignal,  but  fometimes  take  the 
refoiution  to  withdraw  themfelves  as  foon  as  they 
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perceive  the  lead  mifunderdanding  between  their  ®  0n°  K 
old  and  new  mailers.  The  ufurpers,  then  de~  u~-v~^s 
prived  of  the  hands  that  ufed  to  fupply  them  with 
riches,  are  obliged  to  penetrate,  by  force  of  arms, 
into  a  country  interfered  in  all  parts  by  rivers, 
woods,  ravins  and  mountains. 

The  Dutch,  who  forefaw  theffe  calamities,  en¬ 
deavoured,  from  the  time  of  their  fird  fettlement 
in  the  country,  to  feduce  the  king  of  Candi,  by 
all  the  means  that  are  generally  mod  prevailing 
among  the  defpotic  princes  of  Afia.  Every  year 
they  fent  an  ambalfador  laden  with  rich  prefents. 

They  offered  their  fhips  to  convey  his  prieds  to 
Siam,  to  be  inftru£led  in  the  religion  of  fchat 
country,  which  is  the  fame  with  his  own..  Al¬ 
though  they  had  fubdued  the  forts  and  lands 
which  were  occupied  by  the  Portuguefe,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  receiving  from  this 
prince  the  appellation  of  guardians  of  his  coafts% 

They  alfo  made  him  feveral  other  conceflions. 

These  fingular  indances  of  management  have  not, 
however,  been  always  fufficient  to  maintain  tran¬ 
quillity,  which  has  feveral  times  been  interrupted. 

The  war,  which  ended  on  the  14th  of  February 
1766,  had  been  the  longed  and  the  mod  a&ive  of 
any  that  had  been  occafioned  by  midrud,  and  the 
clalhing  of  intereds.  As  the  company  prefcribed 
terms  to  a  monarch  who  was  driven  from  his  capi¬ 
tal,  and  obliged  to  wander  in.  the  woods,  they 
made  a  very  advantageous  treaty.  Their  fo- 
vereignty  was  acknowleged  over  all  the  countries 
they  were  in  podeffion  of  before  the  troubles  broke 
out;  and  that  part  of  the  coads  which  remained 
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in  the  occupation  of  the  natives  was  ceded  to 
them.  They  are  to  be  allowed  to  peal  the  cin¬ 
namon  in  all  the  plains,  and  the  court  is  to  fell 

n 

them  the  beft  fort  that  is  produced  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  at  the  rate  of  two  livres,  feven  fols, 
two  deniers  *  per  pound.  Their  agents  are  au¬ 
thored  to  extend  their  trade  to  all  parts  where! 
they  think  it  can  be  carried  on  with  advantage.! 
The  government  engages  to  have  no  connexion 
with  any  other  foreign  powers  and  even  to  deli-' 
ver  up  any  Europeans  who  may  happen  to  have' 
,  infinuated  themfelves  into  the  ifland.  In  return 
dor  fo  many  conceffions,  the  king  is  to  receive 
anpuaily  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  ceded 
coafts :  and  from  thence  his  fubje&s  are  to  be 
furniflied  gratis  with  fait  fufficient  for  their  con-1 
fumption.  It  fflouid  feem  that  the  Company  may* 
derive  great  advantages  from  fo  favourable  an 
agreement. 

The  property  of  the  lands  in  Ceylon  belongs 
to  the  fovereign  more  particularly  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India.  This  pernicious  fyftem  has 
in  that  ifland  been  attended  with  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  are  infeparable  from  it.  The  people 
are  in  a  ilate  of  total  ina&ivity.  They  live  in 
hu  ts,  have  no  furniture,  and  fubftft  upon  fruits  $( 
and  thofe  who  are  the  moft  affluent,  have  no 
other  covering  than  a  piece  of  coarfe  linen  wrap¬ 
ped  about  their  waift.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
the  Dutch  would  purfue  a  fcheme,  which  all  the 
.nations  who  have  eftablifhed  colonies  in  Aha  are 
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to  blame  never  to  have  attempted,  and  that  is,  to 
diftribute  the  lands  among  the  families,  and  make 
them  their  own  property.  They  would  forget , 
j  and  perhaps  hate  their  former  fovereign;  they 
would  attach  themfelves  to  a  government  that 
eonfulted  their  happinefsi  they  would  become 
;  induftrious,-  and  occafion  a  greater  confumption. 

'  Under  fuch  circumftances-  the  iffand  of  Ceylon 
j  would  enjoy  that  opulence  which  was  defigned  it 
!  by  nature  :  it  would  be  fecure  from-  revolutions,* 

,  and  be  enabled  to  fupport  the  fettlements  of  the 
|  neighbouring  continent,  which  it  is  bound  to 
protect. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  appeared ’m  India,  they 
I  were  defirous  of  having  factories  on  the  coafls  of 
|  Coromandel  and  Orixa.  With  the  confent  of  the 
ifovereigns  of  the  country,  they  eftabliflied  fome 
at  different  times,  on  the  Efhing  coaft,  at  Nega- 
patnam,  at  Sadrafpatnam,  at  Pellicate,  and  at 
|  Bimilipatnam.  They  obtain  annually  from  thefe 
feveral  fettlements,  for  the  Afiatic  or  European 
j  markets,  four  or  five  thoufand  bales  of  linen,  which 
are  conveyed  to  Negapatnam,  the  principal  of  ail 
thefe  ftations.  This  ftaple  was  entirely  open  till 
the  year  1690,  when  a  tolerably  regular  citadel 
j  was  built  there,  but  of  little  extent.  The  houfes 
!  allowed  to  be  credited  there  at  intervals,  having 
j  in  procefs  of  time  rendered  the  fortifications  ufe* 

1  lefs,  it  was  refolved,  in  1742,  to  furround  the  town 
with  walls.  It’s  territory,  which  at  firft  was  much 
confined,  was  fucceflively  enlarged  with  ten  or 
twelve  villages,  which  were  filled  with  manu¬ 
factures,. 
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History  of  settlements  and  trade 

^  r  1  ‘  #  , 

The  Dutch,  in  exchange  for  the  merchandife  ? 

they  receive,  give  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  fugar*  r 
arrack,  wood  for  the  building  of  houfes,  pepper*  v 
fpices,  and  tutenague,  a  kind  of  mineral  par-  j| 
taking  of  the  nature  of  iron  and  tin.  Upon 
thefe  united  articles,  they  gain  one  million,  one  j 
hundred  thoufand  livres  * j  to  which  may  be  . 
added*  eighty-eight  thoufand  livres  j->  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  cuftoms*  The  prefent  expences  „ 
amount  to  eight  hundred  and  eight  thoufand  - 
livres  J;  and  we  may  venture  to  affert*  without  ( 
fear  of  being  accufed  of  exaggeration*  that  the  fj 
freighting  of  the  fhips  abforbs  the  reft  of  the  j 
profits.  The  net  produce  therefore  of  trade  to  , 
the  Company,  is  nothing  more  than  what  they  j 
get  by  the  fale  of  their  linens.  ? 

Their  fituation  is  ftill  lefs  advantageous  at 
Malabar;  The  Portuguefe*  driven  from  all  parts,  j 
ftill  maintained  their  ground  in  this  portion  of  India,  3 
with  fome  degree  of  cOnfideration,  when*  in  the  f 
year  1663,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  1 
who  took  from!  them  Gulan,  Cananor,  Grand1**  ^ 
ganor,  and  Cochin.  The  vi&orious  general  had  , 
but  juft  invefted  this  laft  place,  the  moft  import-  , 
ant  of  them,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  s3 
peace  being  concluded  between  his  country  and  1 
Portugal.  This  news  was  kept  fecret.  The 
operations  were  carried  on  with  vigour 5  and  the 
befieged  harafled  by  continual  aflaults,  furren— 
dered  the  eighth  day.  The  next  day  a  frigate 
arrived  from  Goa  with  the  articles  of  peace.  The 
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conquerors  gave  themfelves  no  further  trouble  to  B  °n°  K 
juftify  their  treachery,  than  by  alleging  that  thofe 
who  complained  in  fo  haughty  a  (tile,  had  oblerved 
the  fame  conduCt  at  Brazil  a  few  years  before. 

After  this  conqueft,  the  Dutch  thought 
themfelves  certain  of  carrying  on  a  confiderable 
trade  in  Malabar.  The  event  has  not  anfwered 
the  expectations  conceived,  for  the  Company  have 
not  fucceeded,  according  to  their  hopes,  of  ex¬ 
cluding  other  European  nations  from  this  coaft. 

They  procure  no  merchandife  there,  but  what 
they  are  furnifhed  with  from  their  other  fettle- 
ments;  and  being  rivalled  in  their  trade  they 
are  obliged  to  give  a  higher  price  here  than  in 
the  markets,  where  they  enjoy  an  exclufive  pri¬ 
vilege. 

Their  articles  of  fale  confift  of  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  alum,  benzoin,  camphire,  tutenague,  fu- 
gar,  iron,  calin,  lead,  copper,  and  quickiilver. 

The  veflel  that  has  carried  this  trifling  cargo, 
returns  to  Batavia  laden  with  caire,  or  cocoa-tree 
bark,  for  the  ufe  of  the  port.  By  thefe  articles 
the  Company  gain,  at  moft,  396,000  livres 
which,  with  154,000  livres the  produce  of  the 
cuftoms,  make  the  fum  total  of  550,000  livres 
In  tin\e  of  profound  peace,  the  maintenance  of 
thefe  fettlements  colts  510,400  livres  §;  fo  that 
there  are  no  more  than  39,600  livres  |[  remaining 
to  defray  the  expences  of  their  fhipping,  for  which 
that  fum  is  certainly  not  fufflcient. 

•16,500'!.  f  6,416!.  13  s.  4 d.  t  22,9161.  135.4 d* 
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It  is  true,  the  Company  gets  two  millions 
weight  of  pepper  from  Malabar,  which  is  carried 


in  (loops  to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  put  aboard  the 
fhips  fitted  out  for  Europe.-  It  is  likewife  true, 
that,  by  virtue  of  thefe  capitulations,  they  pay 
only  thirty-eight  livres,  eight  fols  *  for  pepper, 
for  which  the  rival  Companies  pay,  from  forty- 
three  f,  to  forty-eight  livres  j,  and  private  mer¬ 


chants  dill  a  great  deal  more :  but  whatever  ad¬ 


vantage  they  may  derive  from  this  article,  is  more 
than  abforbed  by  the  bloody  wars  it  occafions. 

These  obfervations  had  undoubtedly  efcaped 
the  notice  of  Golonefs,  the  director-general  of 
Batavia,  when  he  ventured  to  affirm,  that  the 
fettlement  of  Malabar,  which  he  had  long  fuper- 
intended,  was  one  of  the  mod  important  fettle- 
ments  belonging  to  the  Company.  cc  I  am  fo 
cc  far  from  being  of  your  opinion,  faid  general 
cc  Model,  that  I  could  wifti  the  fea  had  fwallowed 
cc  it  up  a  century  ago.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Dutch,  in  the  height  of 
at  the  Cape  their  fuccefs,  felt  the  want  of  a  place  where  theif 
vefiels  might  put  in  for  refrediments,  either  in 
going  to,  or  returning  from  India.  They  were 
undetermined  in  their  choice,  when  Van-Riebeck 
the  furgeon,  in  1650,  propofed  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which,  the  Portuguefe  had  impru¬ 
dently  negledled.  This  judicious  man,  during  a 
day  of  fume  weeks,  was  convinced  that  a  colony 
might  be  placed  to  advantage  on  this  fouthern 
extremity  of  Africa,  which  might  ferve  as  a  daple 
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for  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Afia.  The  care 
of  forming  this  fettlement  was  committed  to  him; 
and  his  meafures  were  concerted  upon  a  good 
plan.  He  made  a  regulation  that  every  man  who 
chofe  to  fix  there,  fhould  have  a  proper  quantity 
of  land  allotted  him.  Corn,  cattle,  and  utenfils 
were  to  be  provided  for  thofe  who  wanted  them. 
Young  women  taken  from  alms-houfes  were  given 
them  as  companions,  to  alleviate  and  to  fhare 
their  fatigues.  All  perfons,  who  after  three  years 
found  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  them,  had 
!  liberty  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  difpofe  of 
I  their  pofTeflions  in  what  manner  they  chofe> 
Having  fettled  thefe  arrangements,  he  fet  fail. 

The  large  tra£t  of  country  which  it  was  pro- 
jpofed  to  cultivate,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  who  are  a  people  divided  into  feveral  clans, 
each  of  which  forms  a  fmall  independent  repub¬ 
lic;  their  villages  confift  of  huts  covered  with 
ilkins,  which  cannot  be  entered  without  creeping 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  and  are  difpofed  in  a 
circle.  Thefe  huts  are  hardly  of  any  other  ufe 
than  to  hold  a  few  provifions  and  houfehold  furni¬ 
ture.  The  Hottentots  never  enter  them  but  in 
the  rainy  feafon.  They  are  always  found  lying 
kt  their  doors ;  there  it  is,  that,  equally  regard- 

j 

lefs  of  the  future,  and  the  pad,  they  deep,  i'moke, 
land  intoxicate  themfelves. 

The  management  of  cattle  is  the  foie  employ¬ 
ment  of  thefe  favages.  As  there  is  but  one  herd 
Ijn  each  town,  which  is  common  to  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  each  of  them  is  appointed  to  guard  it  in 
pis  turn.  This  poft  requires  conflant  vigilance, 
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the  country  being  full  of  wild  voracious  beads. 
The  fhepherd  fends  out  fcouts  every  day.  If  a 
leopard  or  tyger  be  feen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  whole  town  takes  up  arms,  and  flies  to  the 
enemy,  who  feldom  efcapes  from  a  multitude  of 
poifoned  arrows,  or  lharp  flakes  hardened  in  the 


fire. 


As  the  Hottentots  neither  have,  nor  appear  to  ' 
have  riches,  and  that  their  fheep,  which  is  all  j 
their  property,  are  in  common  j  there  mud 
necefTarily  be  but  little  caufe  for  difputes  among , 
them.  Accordingly,  they  are  united  to  each  other  . 
by  the  ties  of  unalterable  friendfhip:  nor  would  | 
they  ever  engage  in  war  with  their  neighbours,  , 
if  it  were  not  for  the  quarrels  between  the  Shep¬ 
herds  on  account  of  cattle  that  may  have  ftrayed^ 
or  been  carried  off. 

V.I 

Li  ke  all  people  who  lead  a  pafloral  life,  theys 
are  full  of  benevolence,  and  partake,  in  fome, 
\  degree,  of  the  uncleanlinefs  and  Stupidity  of  the; 
animals  they  keep.  They  have  infcituted  a  badge 
of  distinction,  with  which  they  honour  thbfe  who 
have  fubdued  anv  of  the  mdnfters  that  are  de- 

j 

ftruCtive  to  their  fheepfolds.  The  apotheofis  of 
Hercules  had  no  other  origin. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  defcribe  the 

,  «  J 

language  of  thefe  favages  with  the  characters  we 
make  ufe  of.  It  is  a  kind  of  warbling,  compofed 
of  whittling**,  and  other  extraordinary  founds, , 
which  have  fcarcely  any  affinity  to  our’s. 

The  fabulous  accounts,  which  fay  that  the  wo¬ 
men  of  this  nation  have  a  flefhy  apron,  falling 
down  from  the  middle  of  the  belly,  over  the  part^ 
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of  generation,  are  at  length  difcredited.  It  has 
been  certified,  that  thefe  women  are  formed 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  many  others 
in  hot  climates,  where  the  external  organs,  both 
upwards  and  all  round,  acquire  a  larger  fize, 
and  a  more  extended  fhape  than  in  temperate 
climates.  But  it  is  very  certain,  and  has  often 
been  obferved,  that  the  Hottentot  men  have  but 
one  teflicle. 

The  fame  views  of  utility,  and  the  prefence 
of  the  fame  dangers,  infpires  mankind  with  the 
fame  ideas,  both  in  the  depth  of  forefts,  and  in 
the  midft  of  fociety.  It  is  not  clear  even  whe¬ 
ther  this  obfervation  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  animals.  Birds  have  a  warble  that  is  peculiar 
to  them*  and  which  is  of  another  kind,  when 
they  are  to  watch  over  their  own  prefervation* 
or  that  of  their  young.  It  is  a  matter  we  are 
ignorant  of,  whether  thefe  fignals,  as  temporary 
as  the  wants  that  occafion  them,  are,  or  are  nor, 
the  confequence  of  reflexion.  But  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  in  them,  as  well  as  in  us,  the  effeds 
of  concern,  fear,  and  anger  -3  and  that  habit 
njakes  them  appear  fuch  to  each  other.  Thus  it 
is  that  in  political  revolutions,  the  confpirators 
have  a  fignal  by  which  they  know  each  other  $ 
notwithflanaing  the  tumult  that  prevails,  and  in 
the  rnidfl  of  the  confufion.  It  is  a  crofs,  a  fea¬ 
ther,  a  fcarf,  or  a  ribband  -3  it  is  an  exclamation, 
a  word,  or  the  found  of  an  inflrument,  which 
awakens  thofe  to  whom  it  is  addrefled ;  while  it 
leaves  thofe,  who  have  not  the  key  of  it,  involved 
jin  deep  and  fecurity. 
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book  Such  was,  according  to  all  probability,  the  > 
firft  origin  of  moft  of  the  lingular  cuftoms  We  t 
find  among  favages,  and  even  among  Civilized  3 
nations.  They  were  diftinguifhing  characters  o(  1 
the  clan  to  which  they  belonged,  and  marks  b)T  5 
which  they  knew  each  other.  The  circumciflon'  ) 
of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  Was  perhaps  j 
adopted  with  the  fame  view  as  flat  nofes*  flattened  j 
and  oblong  heads,  hanging  and  bored  ears,  or  as  , 
the  figures  traced  upon  the  fkin,  the  marks  made 
with  burning  inftruments,  the  long  and  Ihort  heads  ) 
of  hair,  and  the  mutilation  of  certain  members  >[ 
among  other  nations.  By  the  amputation  of  the  j 
prepuce,  one  Jew  or  IVIo  hammed  an  difcovers  j 
himfelf  to  another ;  and  by  that  of  the  tefticle,  f 
one  tf  ottentot  certifies  to  another  that  he  is  of  j 
the  fame  nation.  And  why  fhould  not  thefe  - 
diftin&ions  have  been  deftined  to  tranfmit  the  , 
fentiment  either  of  hatred,  or  friendfhip,  or  the 
conformity  of  religious  worfhip;  to  perpetuate  } 
the  memory  of  a  benefit  or  of  an  injury,  or  to  ] 
recommend  to  one  clafs  of  men  the  purfuit  of  ] 
vengeance,  or  the  returns  of  gratitude  towards  , 
another  clafs  ?  j 

The  more  the  ftate  of  man  (hall  be  reduced  , 
to  that  of  a  wandering  people,  the  more  will  thefe  ■ 
tokens  be  ufefuh  Let  us  fuppofe  two  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  (hall  have  had  no  kind  of  intercourfe  ; 
with  each  other  in  their  own  country,  meeting  to-  , 
gether  in  a  diftant  climate.  They  immediately 
recognize  one  another,  addrefs  each  other  with  , 
mutual  confidence,  embrace,  communicate  their 

reciprocal  bufferings,  pleafures,  or  wants,  and 
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lend  ;each  other  affftfance.  Legiflators,  anxious 
©f  keeping  the  nations  they  had  civilized,  fepa- 
rate  from  the  barbarous  people  that  furrounded 
them,  and  apprehending  that  in  procefs  of  time 
they  might  fbill  be  confounded  with  the  general 
rnafs,  have  placed  thefe  figns  under  the  fanftion 
of  the  Gods.  The  favages  have  made  them  as 
permanent  as  poffible,  as  much  by  the  degree 
of  conlideration  they  attach  to  them,  as  by  the 
violence  they  have  conftandy  done  to  nature. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  uncivilized  world,  having  no 
fixed  fyftem  of  education,  affociation,  and  mora¬ 
lity,  haye  fupplied  the  want  of  them  by  univerfal 
habits.  The  difpofition  of  the  climate  deterT 
mined  the  choice  of  thefe.  The  children  of  nature 
were  fubje&ed,  without  fufpefting  it,  to  a  fingu- 
Jar  kind  of  authority,  which  governed  without 
oppreffing  them ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  Hotter 
tots  affumed  the  manners  of  herdfmen. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  whether  thefe  Hottentot^ 
are  happy?  And  in  return,  I  fhall  afk,  where  is  . 
the  man  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  advantages 
of  our  facial  inftitutions,  and  io  great  a  ftranger 
to  our  bufferings,  as  not  fometimes  to  return  in 
idea  into  the  midft:  of  the  forefts,  or  at  lead:  tq 
envy  the  happinefs,  innocence,  and  tranquillity 
of  a  patriarchal  life  l  This  is  exaffly  the  life  of 
the  Hottentot.  Are  you  fond  of  liberty  ?  He  is 
free.  Are  you  d^firous  of  health  l  He  knows  no 
other  illnefs  but  old  age.  Are  you  delighted  with 
virtues  ?  He  has  inclinations  which  he  fatisfies 
without  remorfe,  but  is  a  ftranger  to  vice.  I 
know  very  well,  that  you  will  feparate  yourfelves 
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with  difguft  from  a  man,  wrapped  up,  as  it  were, 
in  the  entrails  of  animals.  Do  ye  think,  then,t 
that  the  corruption  in  which  ye  are  plunged,  your 
hatred,  your' perfidy,  and  your  duplicity,  are  not 
more  difgufling  to  my  reafon,  than  the  unciean- 
linefs  of  the  Hottentots  is  .difgufling  to  your 
fenfes  ?  -  p 

You  fmile  with  contempt  upon  the  fuperfli^ 
tions  of  the  Hottentots.  But  do  not  your  priefts 
poifon  your  minds  in  your  infancy,  with  preju¬ 
dices  which  torment  you  during  life;  which  fow 
divifions  in  your  families,  and  arm  your  countries 
again#  each  other?  Your  anceftors,  have  they 
not  deftroyed  each  other,  feveral  times,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  incomprehenfible  queflions  ?  Thefe  times; 
of  phrcnzy  v/ill  return,  and  ye  will  maffacre  each 
other  again.  - 

You  are  proud  of  your  knowlege ;  but  of  what 
ufe  is  it  to  you  ;  or  of  what  fervice  would  it  be  tQ 
the  Hottentots  ?  Is  it  then  of  fo  much  importance 
to  know  how  to  fpeak  of  virtue  without  pradtifing 
it  ?  What  obligation  would  the  favage  have  to 
you,  when  you  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
arts,  without  which  he  is  contented;  with  branches 
of  mduftry,  which  can  only  ferve  to  multiply  his 
wants  and  his  labours;  or  with  laws,  from  which 
lie  cannot  expect  greater  fecurity  than  you  your- 
felv'es  enjoy  ? 

If,  however,  when  you  had  landed  upon  thefe 
fhores,  your  dcfign  had  been  to  lead  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  into  a  more  civilized  kind  of  life,  or  to  inftill 
manners  into  him,  which  you  thought  preferable 
toyqur  own,  there  would  be  fome  excufe  for  you. 

But 
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But  you  have  made  a  defccnt  upon  his  country, 
merely  to  deprive  him  of  it.  You  have  come 
near  to  his  hut,  with  the  only  view  of  driving 
him  out  of  it;  or  if  it  were  in  your  power,  of 
putting  him  in  the  place  of  the  animal  who 
ploughs  the  ground  under  the  lafh  of  the  farmer’s 
whip  :  your  only  intention  has  been  to  reduce  him 
dill  nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  and  to 
fatisfy  your  avarice. 

Fly,  unhappy  Hottentots,  fly  !  and  hide  your- 
felves  in  the  depths  of  your  forefls  1  The  wild 
beads  that  inhabit  them  are  Ids  formidable  than 
the  monders  under  whofe  empire  you  are  going 
to  fall.  The  tyger  may  perhaps  tear  you  in 
pieces,  but  he  will  take  nothing  but  your  life 
away.  The  others  will  rob  you  of  your  innocence, 
and  of  your  liberty.  Or,  if  you  feel  yourfelves 
animated  with  a  fufflcient  (hare  of  courage,  take 
up  your  axes,  bend  your  bows,  and  fend  a  fhower 
of  poifoncd  darts  agalnd  thefe  drangers.  May 
there  not  be  one  of  them  remaining  to  convey  to 
his  countrymen  the  news  of  their  dilader  1 

But  alas!  You  harbour  no  midrud,  and  do 
not  know  them;  for  mildnels  appears  in  their 
countenances.  Their  behaviour  bdpeaks  an  affa¬ 
bility  which  will  impofe  upon  you.  How  indeed 
flaould  you  not  be  deceived  by  it,  fince  it  is  a 
fnare  to  themfelves  ?  Truth  Teems  to  dwell  upon 
their  lips.  When  they  addrefs  you,  they  will  bend 
t,he  body,  and  keep  one  hand  upon  their  breads, 
while  they  extend  the  other  towards  heaven,  or 
pfier  it  to  you  in  token  of  amity.  Their  attitude 
will  be  that  of  benevolence ;  their  look,  that  of 
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B  00  K  humanity:  but  cruelty  and  treachery  reign  in  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts.  They  will  overturn  your 
huts;  they  will  feize  upon  your  cattle;  they  will 
corrupt  your  wives ;  they  will  feduce  your  daugh¬ 
ters.  You  mu  ft  either  agree  with  their  extrava¬ 
gant  opinions,  or  they  will  maftacre  you  without 
mercy;  for  they  believe,  that  the  man  who  does 
not  think  as  they  do,  is  unworthy  to  live. 
Make  hafte,  therefore,  and  lay  yourfelves  in  am- 
bulk  for  them ;  and  when  they  fhall  bend  before 
you  in  a  fuppliant  and  perfidious  manner,  pierce 
them  to  the  heart.  You  are  not  to  addrefs  them 
with  reprefentations  of  juftice,  which  they  will 
not  liften  to,  but  you  muft  fpeak  to  them  with 
your  arrows;  for  Riebeck  approaches,  and  now 
is  the  time.  This  man  will  not,  perhaps,  do  you 
all  the  mifchief  which  I  announce;  but  this 
feigned  moderation  will  not  be  imitated  by  his 
iuccefTors.  And  you,  barbarous  Europeans,  be 
not  incenfed  at  this  harangue.  It  will  neither  be 
bear’d  by  the  Hottentot,  nor  by  the  inhabitant  of 
thole  regions  which  ftill  remain  for  you  to  lay 
wade.  If  you  fhould  be  offended  at  my  words, 
it  is  becaufe  you  are  not  more  humane  than  your 
predeceffors ;  it  is  becaufe  you  perceive  in  the 
hatred  I  have  vowed 'againft.  them,  that  which  I 
entertain  againft  you. 

Riebeck.,  in  conformity  to  the  notions  unhap¬ 
pily  prevailing  among  the  Europeans,  began  to 
take  pofleftion  of  the  mo  ft  commodious  part  of  the 
territory  ;  and  thought  afterwards  of  fixing  him- 
felf  there.  This  behaviour  difpleafed  the  natives. 
On  what  pretence,  laid  their  envoy  to  thefe  ftrangers, 
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have  you  fow'n  out  lands?  Why  do  you  employ  them  B  °n^  K 


to  feed  your  cattle?  How  would  you  behave  if  you  faw 


your  own  fields  invaded  in  this  manner  ?  You  fortify 
yourfelves  with  no  other  view  than  to  reduce  the  Hot¬ 


tentots  to  flavery .  Thefe  remondrances  were  fol? 
lowed  by  fome  hodilities.  The  Dutch,  who  were 
not  yet  diffidently  powerful,  quieted  the  natives 
with  many  promifes,  and  a  few  prefents.  All  was 
pacified  5  and  they  afterwards  enjoyed  their,  ufur- 
pation  with  tranquillity. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  company  expended, 
in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  forty-fix  thoufand 
millions  of  livres^  in  raffing  the  colony  to  it’s 
prefen t  date. 

It  is  the  fined  fettlement  in  the  world,  if  we 
give  credit  to  the  tedimony  of  mod  feamen,  who, 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage,  are  eafily  in¬ 
duced  by  the  convenience  they  find  in  this  cele¬ 
brated  harbour,  where  they  put  in  for  refrefhment. 
Let  us  examine  whether  reflection  will  confirm 
thefe  encomiums  dictated  by  enthufiafm, 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  latitudes  of  which 
are  fo  ftormy,  terminates  the  mod  fouthern  point 
of  Africa,  At  the  didance  of  fixteen  leagues  from 
this  famous  mountain,  there  is  a  peninfula  form¬ 
ed  on  the  north-fide  by  Table  Bay,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Falfe-Bay.  It  is  at  the  fird  of  thefe  bays, 
which  are  only  feparated  from  each  other  by  an 
interval  of  nine  thoufand  toifes,  that  all  the  fhips 
put  in  during  the  greated  part  of  the  year:  but 
froffi  the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September, 
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the  road  is  fo  dangerous,  and  fo  many  misfortunes 
have  happened  in  it,  that  the  Dutch  veffels  are 
forbidden  to  anchor  there.  They  ail  go  to  the 
other  bay,  which  is  entirely  free  from  danger 
during  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

The  fky  of  the  Cape  would  be  very  agreeable, 
if  the  winds  there  were  not  almoft  always  continual, 
and  commonly  violent.  The  kind  of  inconvenience 
arifmg  from  this  circumdance  is  removed  by  the  de¬ 
licious  temperature  which  thefe  winds  bring  on,  in 
a  climate,  which,  confidering  it's  latitude,  fhould 
be  intolerably  hot.  The  air  of  this  country  is  fo 
pure,  that  it  is  confidered  as  an  almoft  fovereign 
remedy  agamft  mod  of  the  difeafes  brought  from 
Europe,  and  not  unlerviceable  againd  thole  con¬ 
tracted  in  India.  The  inhabitants  are  fubject  to  few 
infirmities.  It  was  even  along  while  before  the 
fmall-pox  made  it’s  way  into  this  country.  This 
epidemic  difeafe,  which  is  laid  to  have  been 
brought  by  a  Danifh  vedel,  made  great  ravages 
at  drd,  which  are  dill  renewed  at  intervals. 

The  foil  in  this  fettlement  is  not  fo  good  as  it ' 
has  been  reported  to  be.  The  Dutch,  on  their 
arrival,  found  nothing  but  lmmeme  heaths^  fome, 
fhrubs,  and  a  kind  of  onion,  which,  when  roaded, 
tades  like  a  chefnut,  and  has  been  called  the 
bread  of  the  Hottentots.  Wherever  the  periodi¬ 
cal  fall  of  thefe  plants  had  not  depofited  a  thick 
fediment,  the  earth  was  no  more  than  a  barren 
land.  All  attempts  to  make  it  fruitful  have  not 
been  attended  with  fuccefs,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capita],  where  every  encouragement  has 

been  given  to  them.  If  we  except  a  few  vallies, 
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into  which  the  waters  have  draw’n  down  the  little  B  °  0  K 
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quantity  of  earth  that  covered  the  mountains,  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country  are  not  more  fertile, 
and  there  is  ftill  lefs 11  water  to'  be  found  there 


than  on  the  coafts,  where  a  rivulet  or  a  fpring 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  From  hence  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  although  the  colony  be  not  numerous, 
yet  the  inhabitants  are  fcattered  over  an  extent  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  along  the  fea  coaft, 
and  of  near  fifty  leagues  up  the  country. 

The  town  of  the  Cape,  the  only  one  which  is  in 
the  colony,  confifls  of  about  a  thoufand  houfes, 
all  built  of  brick,  and  thatched,  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  winds.  The  ilreets  are  wide,  in¬ 
terfering  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  in  the 
principal  ftreet  there  is  a  canal,  with  a  row  of 
trees  planted  on  each  fide  of  it.  In  a  more  fe- 
queftered  part  of  the  town  there  is  another  canal, 
but  it  has  fo  great  a  degree  of  obliquity,  that  the 
fluices  almoft  touch  each  other. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  city,  is  the  fo  much 
celebrated  garden  of  the  Company,  which  is  from 
eight  to  nine  hundred  toifes  in  length,  and  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  ftream.  To  protect  the  plants  in  it 
againft  the  winds,  each  plot  has  been  furrounded 
with  oaks  cut  in  the  form  of  palifades,  except  in 
the  center  avenue,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
grow  to  their  full  height.  Thefe  trees,  though 
only  of  a  moderate  fize,  form  a  delightful  view  in  a 
country  where  little  wood,  even  underwood,  is  to 
be  feen,  and  where  the  people  are  obliged  to 
bring  all  their  timber  from  Batavia.  The  greateft 


part  of  the  garden  is  filled  with  vegetables.  In 

the 
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BOOK  tjie  fmall  fpot  dedicated  to  botanic  purpofes, 
there  are  but  few  plants.  The  menagerie,  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  garden,  is  equally  defective :  it  for¬ 
merly  contained \a  great  number  of  birds  arid 
quadrupeds  unknow’h  in  our  climates. 

The  country  places  bordering  qn  the  capital 
are  chiefly  covered  with  vines,  the  produce  of 
which  is  almofl  certain  in  a  climate  where  neither 
hail  nor  fro  ft  are  to  be  apprehended.  It  fhould 
feem,  that  under  a  ferene  tky,  and  in  a  fandy  foil, 
with  the  facility  of  choofing  the  beft  afpedbs,  a 
pnoft  exquifite  kind  of  wine  ought  to  be  obtained. 
But  whether  it  be  owen  to  the  fault  or  the  climate, 
or  the  neojetf:  of  the  cultivators,  the  wine  here  is 
of  a  very  inferior  quality,  if  we  except  a  dry, 
ftiarp,  and  agreeable  kind  of  wine  that  comes 
originally  from  Madeira,  and  is  confumed  by  the 
richeft  of  the  inhabitants.  That  fort  which  is 
know’n  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Conftantia, 
and  of  which  there  is  fome  white,  and  fome  red^ 
is  only  colle&ed  from  a  territory  of  fifteen  acres, 
and  furnifhed  by  vines  formerly  brought  from 
Ferfia.  To  increafe  the  quantity,  it  is  mixed 
with  a  tolerable  good  kind  of  Mufcadine  wine  that 
is  produced  from  neighbouring  vineyards.  Part 
of  it  is  given  up  to  the  Company,  at  a  price  fixed 
by  themfelves ;  the  reft  is  fold  to  any  perfon  who 
offers  to  purchafe,  at  twelve  hundred  livres*  the 
hogfhead. 

Corn  is  cultivated  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  Cape.  It  is  always  plentiful  and  at  a  mode-? 
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rate  pricej  on  account  of  the  facility  of  preparing  B  K' 
the  foil,  the  quantity  of  manure,  and  the  cuftom  rf 

of  leaving  the  land  quiet. 

At  forty  or  fifty  leagues  from  the  harbour,  no 
more  cultivation  is  to  be  feen.  At  a  greater 
diftance  than  this,  it  would  not  be  poffible  to  con¬ 
vey  the  provifions  with  advantage.  Here  the 
country  is  covered  only  with  numerous  flocks* 
which  are  brought  up  to  the  capital  of  the  colony 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  They  are  exchanged 
for  fome  merchandize,  either  of  primary  necefllty 
or  merely  articles  of  luxury,  brought  from  Europe 
and  the  Indies.  The  peaceful  inhabitants  of  thefe 
fequeftered  regions  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  bread,  and  generally  feed  upon  frefh  or 
fait  meats,  together  with  fome  vegetables,  which 
are  as  well  flavoured  at  this  extremity  of  Africa 
as  in  our  countries.  Our  fruits,  which  for  the 
mod  part  have  not  degenerated,  are  another  re- 
fource  to  them.  They  derive  lefs  advantage  from 
the  vegetables  of  Afia,  which  do  not  fucceed 
there  *,  and  fome  of  which,  even  fuch  as  fugar  and 
coffee,  it  has  never  been  poffible  to  naturalize. 

When  the  Company  formed  their  fettlemenc 
at  the  Cape,  they  affigned  gratuitoufly  to  each  of 
the  firft  colonifts  a  portion  of  land  of  one  league 
fquare.  Thefe  grants,  and  others  which  were 
afterwards  made,  have  flnce  been  loaded  with  a 
tax  at  every  change  of  proprietor. 

This  innovation  is  not  the  only  thing  the  co¬ 
lonifts  have  to  reproach  the  mother-country  with; 
they  alfo  complain  of  the  low  price  it  fixes  upon 
provifions  which  it  requires  for  it's  own  v|fe;  and 
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B  °JI0-K  of  the  reftraints  with  which  it  impedes  the  fale  of 
thofe  productions  which  it  docs  not  keep.  They 
complain  of  the  fees  granted  to  federal  officers 
upon  every  commodity  fold  in  the  country  or  ex* 
ported.  They  complain  of  their  being  prohibited 
from  fitting  out  the  leaf!:  veflel  for  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  up  a  communication  among  themfelves, 
or  of  going  to  fetch  from  the  neighbouring  Coafts 
thofe  woods  with  which  nature  has  not  fupplied 
them.  They  complain  of  their  being  reduced, 
by  a  number  of  formalities,  as  multiplied  as  they 
are  ufelefs,  to  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  the 
money  they  want  for  the  increafe  of  their  planta¬ 
tions,  at  a  moft  exorbitant  intereft.  They  com¬ 
plain,  that  being  moll  of  them  Lutherans,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  procure  the  comforts  of  reli¬ 
gion  for  themfelves,  at  their  own  expence.  In  a 
word,  they  make  a  variety  of  other  complaints; 
which  are  all  upon  matters  of  confequence,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  which  appear  to  be  well 
founded. 

These  grievances  ought  the  more  fpeedily  to 
be  redreffed,  the  more  refpecftable  the  colonifts 
are.  Their  manners  are  fimple,  even  in  the  capi¬ 
tal;  No  kind  of  public  diverfion  is  know’n  there; 
no  gaming  is  practifed;  vifits  are  but  feldom 
made  5  and  the  people  talk  but  little.  The  wo¬ 
men  delight  only  in  contributing  to  the  happinefs 
of  their  hufbands,  their  children,  their  fervants, 
and  even  their  Haves. 

While  they  devote  their  time  to  thefe  tender 
cares,  the  hufbands  are  entirely  taken  up  with 
their  bufmefs  abroad.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
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high  winds  have  fubfided,  the  whole  family  toge¬ 
ther  so  to  take  the  exercife  of  a  walk,  and  to 

V_>  0 

breathe  the  frefh  air.  The  life  of  one  day,  is 
that  of  the  whole  week;  and  yet  this  uniform!  ty 
is  not  found  to  fubflradt  from  their  happinefs. 

There  is  one  trait  worthy  of  obfervation  in 
the  manners  of  this  colony,  and  this  is,  that  the 
mod  charming  indance  of  the  candour  of  the 
primitive  ages  is  revived  here.  *When  a  young 
woman  forms  an  attachment,  fhe  foon  makes  a 
fair  avowal  of  the  delightful  impreffion.  Love, 
fhe  fays*  is  a  natural  paffion,  which  is  to  make  the 
pleafure  of  her  life,  and  indemnify  her  for  the 
dangers  of  being  a  mother.  The  man  who  has 
had  the  happinefs  to  fecure  her  affections,  is  pub¬ 
licly  favoured,  if  his  fentiments  correfpond  with 
thofe  which  he  has  infpired.  In  thefe  facred  and 
voluntary  ties,  which  have  not  been  formed  by 
motives  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  vanity,  confi¬ 
dence  and  tendernefs  are  united;  and  thefe  two 
fentiments  in  fimple,  calm,  and  Heady  minds, 
produce  an  union  which  is  very  feldom  affected 
by  any  feries  of  years  or  of  events. 

The  colony,  which  has  no  more  than  feven 
hundred  regular  troops  for  it’s  defence,  computes 
among  it’s  inhabitants  fifteen  thoufand  Euro¬ 
peans,  Dutch,  Germans,  and  French,  the  fourth 
part  of  which  is  able  to  bear  arms.  This  number 
would  have  been  increafed,  if  fome  fatal  preju¬ 
dices  of  religion  had  not  difcouraged  a  multitude 
of  unfortunate  perfons,  who  were  difpoied  to  go 
in  fcarch  of  eafe  and  plenty  in  thefe  happy  cli¬ 
mates.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  a  republic 
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k  which  has  admitted  with  fo  much  fuccefs  all  kinds 
of  religious  worlhip  into  it’s  provinces,  Ihould 
have  fuffered  a  company,  formed  within  it's  own 
dominions,  to  convey  this  odious  fpirit  of  intole  - 
ration  acrofs  the  Teas.  If  the  government  ever  has 
the  refolution  to  fupprefs  an  abufe  fo  contrary  to 
it’s  own  principles,  the  colony  will  be  peopled  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  fubfiftence  it  affords ; 
and  in  that  cafei  the  yoke  of  flavery  may  be  abo- 
iilhed  without  inconvenience,  which,  though  it  be 
iefs  oppreftive  here  than  any  where  elfe,  is  Hill  a 
degradation  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  (laves  are  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  in  num¬ 
ber  Some  of  them  have  been  purchafed  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa  or  at  Madagafcar,  others  come 
'  from  the  Malays  ifiands,  They  have  the  fame 
food  as  their  mafters,  and  are  employed  in  the 
fame  labours.  Of  all  the  European  fettlements 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  one,  where  the  white  men  have  conde- 
fcended  to  (bare  with  the  negroes  the  happy, 
noble,  and  virtuous  occupations  of  peaceful  agri¬ 
culture. 

If  the  Hottentots  could  have  adopted  this  kind 
of  tafte,  it  would  have  been  a  very  advantageous 
circumftance  to  the  colony :  but  the  fmail  herds  of 
thefe  Africans  that  had  remained  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Dutch  fettlements,  were  all  de- 
Uroyed  in  the  year  1713  by  an  epidemic  difeafe. 
There  were  but  very  few  families  who  efcaped  the 
dreadful  effects  of  this  contagious  diftemper,  and 
thefe  are  of  fome  ufe  for  the  keeping  of  the  flocks, 
and  for  domeftic  fervices.  The  more  powerful 
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blans,  which  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  s 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forefts,  or  on  lands  v. 
abounding  with  pafture,  having  been  obliged' luc- 
ceffively  to  abandon  the  tombs  and  dwellings  of 
their  anceftors,  have  all  removed  at  a  diftance 
from  the  frontiers  of  their  oppreftbrs.  The  in- 
juftice  they  have  experienced  has  contributed 
greatly  to  increafe  the  averfion  they  had  for  our 
labours.  Thefe  favages  find  an  inexpreffible 
charm  in  the  indolent  and  independent  life  they 
lead  in  their  deferts*  Nothing  can  wean  them 
from  it.  One  of  their  children  was  taken  from 
the  cradle,  and  inftrudted  in  our  manners  and  re¬ 
ligion  i  he  was  fent  to  India,  and  ufefully  employ¬ 
ed  in  trade.  Happening,  by  accident,  to  revilit 
his  country,  he  went  to  fee  his  relations  in  their  hut* 
He  was  ftruck  with  the  Angularity  that  appeared 
there,  he  clothed  himfelf  with  a  fheep-fkin,  and 
went  to  the  fort  to  carry  back  his  European  drefs. 

I  am  come ,  faid  he  to  the  governor,  to  renounce  for 
ever  the  mode  of  life  you  have  taught  me  to  embrace . 

I  am  refolved  to  follow ,  till  deaths  the  manners  and 
religion  of  my  anceftors.  As  a  token  of  my  affeffion, 

I  will  keep  the  collar  and  fword  you  have  given  me : 
all  the  reft  you  will  permit  me  to  leave  behind .  He 
did  not  wait  for  an  anfwer,  but  ran  away,  and  was 
never  hear’d  of  after. 

Though  the  character  of  the  Hottentots  be  not 
fuch  as  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch  could  wifh,  yet 
the  company  derive  folid  advantages  from  this 
colony.  Indeed,  the  tenth  part  of  the  corn  and 
wine,  together  with  their  cuftoms  and  other  du¬ 
ties,  does  not  bring  them  in  more  than  three  hun- 
•  Vol.  I.  Y  dred 
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book  dred  thoufand  livres*.  They  do  not  gain  moro 
u  _t  than  one  hundred  thoufand  t  by  their  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  their  hardware,  their  coals,  and 
other  inconfiderable  articles  they  fell  there.  The 
expences  neceffarily  attending,  fo  large  a  fettle- 
ment,  added  to  thole  which  corruption  has  intro¬ 
duced,  take  up  more  than  all  thofe  profits  united. 
Accordingly,  it's  utility  arifes  from  another  caufe. 

The  Dutch  (hips  that  fail  to  and  from  India  > 
find  a  fafe  afylum  at  the  Cape;  a  delightful,  ferene,  | 
and  temperate  Iky  ;  and  learn  every  thing  of  im¬ 
portance  that  happens  in  both  hemifpheres»  Here’  [ 
they  take  in  butter,  cheefe,  meal,  wine,  large  quan-  i 
titles  of  pickled  vegetables  for  their  Afiatic  fettle-  \ 
meats,  and  for  fome  time  pad  even  two  or  three  1 
cargoes  of  corn  for  Europe.  Thefe  conveniences 
and  refources  would  dill  be  augmented,  if  the  ) 
company  would  at  length  lay  afide  thofe  fatal  pre-  j 
'  judices,  with  which  it  has  always  been  milled.  1 
"Till  our  days,  the  productions  of  the  Cape  >1 
have  borne  fo  low  a  price,  that  the  planters  were  i 
not  able  to  clothe  themfelves,  nor  to  provide  t 
themfelves  with  any  of  thofe  neceffaries  which  c 
their  foil  did  not  fopply.  This  depreciation  of  u 
the  provifions  arofe  from  the  colonids  being  for-  [ 
bidden  to  fell  them  to  foreign  navigators,  whom  ? 
the  convenience  of  their  fituation,  the  neceflities. 
of  war,  or  other  reafons,  might  attra&  to  their 
ports.  But  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  in  trade,  which  is. 
one  of  jthe  greated  evils  that  can  befal  mankind,  < 

had  given  rile  to  this  barbarous  prohibition.  The  j 
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tlefign  of  this  odious  fydem  was  to  infpire  other 
Commercial  nations  with  a  difguft  for  India.  There 
Was  no  relief  to  be  expelled  but  from  government  ; 
and  the  admiiiidration,  in  order  not  to  depart 
from  from  it’s -plan,  always  rated  them  at  an  ex- 
ceffive  price.  Even  fince  the  experience  of  a 
whole  century  has  occafioned  thefe  chimerical 
views  to  be  relinquifhed;  and  that  the  hope  of 
keeping  other  people  away  from  Afia;  has  been 
given  up,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  have  not 
Been  allowed  a  free  trade  with  refpeft  to  all  their 
provifions.  Tulbagh;  indeed;  and  fome  other 
enlightened  govferiiors;  have  given  way  upon  this 
point,  which  has  contributed  to  make  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  people  fomewhat  eafier:  but  it  has 
always  been  neceflary  either  to  bribe  the  mother- 
country  into  a  compliance  with  thefe  permiflions, 
or  to  keep  them  a  fecret;  Will  the  company  then 
never  be  convinced,  that  the  riches  of  the  co¬ 
lon  ids  will  fome  time  or  other  become  their  own  ? 
If  they  Ihould  adopt  the  ideas  I  have  ventured 
to  fugged  to  them,  they  will  imitate  the  fpirit 
of  their  founders,  who  did  nothihg  by  chance; 
and,  who  did  not  wait  for  the  happy  events  we 
have  been  mentioning,  to  turn  their  attention  to¬ 
wards  the  finding  out  of  a  place  fit  to  ferve  as  the 
center  of  their  power.  For  this  pUrpofe  they  had 
cad  their  eyes  upon  Java  as  early  as  the  year  1609. 

This  ifland,  which  may  be  about  two  hundred 
leagues  in  length;  and  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth, 
appeared  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Malays 
at  a  didant  period.  A  very  fuperftitious  fpecies  of 
Mohammedifm  condituted  the  prevailingworfhip. 

Y  2  Some 
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B  0  0  K  Some  idolaters  were  dill  remaining  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country;  and  thefe  were  the  only  in¬ 
habitants  of  Java  that  were  not  arrived  at  the  laft 
(tage  of  depravity.  The  ifland,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  under  the  dominion  of  a  (ingle  monarch, 
was  at  that  time  divided  among  feveral  fovereigns, 
who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other.  Thefe 
eternal  dilfentions,  while  they  kept  up  a  military 
fpirit  among  the  people,  occafioned  a  total  neglect 
of  manners.  From  their  enmity  to  Grangers,  and 
want  of  confidence  among  themfelves,  it  was 
evident  that  no  nation  could  have  ever  been  more 
ftrongly  imprefied  with  the  fentiment  of  hatred. 
Here  men  were  wolves  to  each  other,  and  feemed 
to  unite  in  fociety  more  for  the  fake  of  committing 
mutual  injuries,  than  of  affording  mutual  afTift- 
ance.  A  Javanefe  never  accofted  his  brother 
without  having  a  poniard  in  his  hand  •,  ever  watch¬ 
ful  to  prevent,  or  ready  to  perpetrate  fome  aft  of 
Violence.  The  nobles  had  a  great  number  of 
(laves,  either  bought,  taken  in  war,  or  detained 
for  debt,  whom  they  treated  with  the  utmoft  in¬ 
humanity.  Thefe  (layes  were  employed  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  lands,  and  performing  all  kinds  of  hard 
labour;  while  the  Javanefe  was  amufing  himfelf 
with  chewing  betel,  fmoking  opium,  pafling  his 
life  with  his  concubines,  fighting  or  fleeping. 
Thefe  people  polfelfed  a  confiderable  (hare  of  un¬ 
demanding,  but  retained  few  traces  of  any  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality.  They  had  not  fo  much  the 
character  of  an  unenlightened,  as  of  a  degenerated 
nation  :  in  a  word,  they  were  a  fet  of  men,  who, 
from  a  regular  form  of  government,  had  fallen 
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into  a  kind  of  anarchy ;  and  gave  themfelves  up, 
without  reflrainv  to  the  impetuous  emotions 
which  nature  excites  in  thefe  climates. 

This  depraved  character  of  the  inhabitants  did 
not  alter  the  views  of  the  Dutch  with  refpedt  to 
-Java.  Their  company  might,  indeed,  be  thwart¬ 
ed  by  the  Englifh,  who  were  then  in  poffeflion  of 
a  part  of  the  trade  of  this  ifland.  But  this  ob- 
ftacle  was  foon  removed.  The  weaknefs  of  James 
the  Firft,  and  the  corruption  of  his  council,  had 
fo  damped  the  fpirits  of  thefe  haughty  Britons, 
that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fupplanted, 
without  making  thofe  efforts  that  might  have 
been  expe£ted  from  their  bravery.  The  natives 
of  the  country,  deprived  of  this  fupport,  were 
forced  1.0  fubmit ;  but  it  required  time,  addrefs, 
and  policy,  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  them. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
the  Portuguefe,  to  perfuade  thofe  princes  they 
v/anted  to  engage  or  retain  in  a  ftate  of  depen¬ 
dence,  to  fend  their  children  to  Goa  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  expence  of  the  court  of  Lifbon,  and 
initiated  early  into  it’s  manners  and  principles. 
But  this,  which  was  in  itfelf  a  good  project,  was 
fpoiled  by  the  conquerors,  who  admitted  thefe 
young  people  to  a  participation  of  the  moft  cri¬ 
minal  pleafures,  and  the  moft  fhameful  l'cenes  of 
debauchery.  The  confequence  was,  that  when 
thefe  Indians  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  they 
could  not  help  detefting,  or,  at  leaft,  defpiftng 
fuch  abandoned  inftrudtors.  The  Dutch  adopted 
the  fame  plan,  and  improved  upon  it.  They  en¬ 
deavoured  to  convince  their  pupils  of  the  weak- 
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B  °n0  K  „nefs,  inconftancy,  and  treachery  of  their  fubje&sj 
*  J:  and  ftill  more  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and  good 
faith  of  the  company.  By  this  method  they 
ftrengthened  their  usurpations;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  acknovvlege,  that  befide  thefe  me^ns,  the  Dutch 
had  recourfe  to  others  which  were  treacherous  and 
cruel. 

The  government  of  the  ifland,  which  was 
founded  entirely  on  the  feudal  laws,  feemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  difcord.  Fathers  and  fons 
turned  their  arms  againft  each  other.  They  fup- 
ported  the  pretenfions  of  the  weak  againft  the 
powerful,  and  of  the  powerful  againft  the  weak, 
as  they  faw  occafion.  Sometimes  they  took  the 
monarch’s  part,  and  fometimes  that  of  his  vaflals. 
Jf  any  perfon  afcepded  the  throne,  who  was  likely 
to  become  formidable  by  his  talents,  they  raifed 
up  rivals  tq  oppofe  him.  Thofe  who  were  not  tq 
be  feduced  by  gold  or  promifes,  were  fubdued  by 
fear,  pyery  day  was  productive  of  fome  revolu¬ 
tion  which  was  always  begun  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  tyrants,  and  always  ended  to  their  advantage. 
At  length  they  became  mafters  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  polls  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  $ 
and  of  the  forts  that  were  built  upon  the  coafts. 

This  plan  pf  ufurpation  was  but  juft  ready  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  when  a  governor  was 
appointed  at  Java,  who  had  a  palace  and  guards, 
and  appeared  in  great  pomp.  The  company 
thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  principles  of 
ceconomy  they  had  hitherto  adopted ;  from  a  per- 
fuafion  that  the  Portuguefe  had  derived  a  great 
advantage  from  the  brilliant  court  kept  by  the 
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viceroy  of  Goa:  that  the  people  of  the  Eaft  were 
to  be  dazzled  in  order  to  be  the  more  eafily  fub- 
dued;  and  that  it  was  neceflary  to  ftrike  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
guided  more  by  their  fenfes  than  the  inhabitants 
of  our  climates. 

The  Dutch  had  another  reafon  for  affuming  an 
air  of  dignity.  They  had  been  reprefented  in  Afia 
as  pirates,  without  a  country,  without  laws,  and 
without  a  ruler.  To  filence  thefe  calumnies, 
they  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  feveral  ftates 
adjoining  to  Java  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  prince 
Maurice  of  the  houfe  of  Orange. 

The  execution  of  this  project  procured  them  a 
double  advantage,  as  at  the  fame  time  that  it  in- 
creafed  their  confequence  with  the  Eaftern  na¬ 
tions,  it  alfo  flattered  the  ambition  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  whofe  protection  was  neceflfary  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  for  reafons  which  we  are  going  to  explain. 

When  the  company  obtained  their  exclufive 
privilege,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  could 
have  no  connexion  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  were 
improperly  enough  included  in  the  grant.  Ifaac 
Lemaire,  one  of  thofe  rich  and  enterprizing  mer¬ 
chants,  who  ought  every  where  to  be  confldered 
as  the  benefactors  of  their  country,  formed  the 
projeCt  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  by  the 
fouthern  coaits;  fince  he  was  precluded  by  the 
only  track  that  was  know’n  at  that  time,  from  go¬ 
ing  there.  In  the  year  1615,  he  fitted  out  two 
fhips  which  paflfed  a  flrait,  fince  called  by  his 
name,  running  between  Cape  Horn  and  Staten 
land  $  and  were  driven  by  accident  to  the  coaft  of 
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feat  prifoners  to  Europe. 

This  tyranmcai  proceeding  gave  offence  to  the 
people,  already  prejudiced  againfl  an  exclufive 
commerce,  It  was  thought  abfurd,  that  inflead 
of  giving  thofe  who  attempted  difcoveries  the  en¬ 
couragement  they  deferyed,  a  Hate  purely  com¬ 
mercial  fliould  forge  (hackles  to  confine  their  in- 
duftry.  The  monopoly,  which  the  avarice  of  in¬ 
dividuals  had  endured  with  impatience,  became 
more  odious,  when  the  company  flretched  the 
conceflions  that  had  been  made  them  beyond  their 
due  bounds.  It  was  found,  that  as  their  pride 
and  influence  increafed  with  their  power,  the  in- 
tereft  of  rhe  nation  would  at  length  be  facrificed 
to  the  intereff,  or  even  to  the  caprice  of  this  for¬ 
midable  bodyf  It  is  probable,  that  they  muft 
have  funk  under  the  public  refentment ;  and  that 
their  charter,  which  was  near  expiring,  would  not 
have  been  renewed,  if  they  had  not  been  fupport- 
ed  by  prince  Maurice,  favoured  by  the  States- 
General,  and  encouraged  to  brave  the  florin  by 
the  flrength  they  derived  from  their  feftlement  at 
Java. 

Though  the  tranquillity  of  this  ifland  may 
have  been  diflurbed  by  various  commotions,  fe- 
yeral  \yars,  and  fome  confpiracies,  it  continues  to 
be  as  much  in  fubjedion  to  the  Dutch  as  they  wifh 
it  to  be. 

B^tam  comprehends  the  weflern  part.  One 
of  it’s  fovereigns  having  refigned  the  crown  to  his 
Jon,  was  reftofed  to  the  throne  in  1 680  by  the  na- 
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iural  reftleflfnefs  of  his  temper,  the  bad  conduct  of 
his  fuccefior,  and  a  powerful  fadlion.  His  party 
was  on  the  point  of  prevailing,  when  the  young 
monarch,  befieged  in  his  capital  by  an  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  men,  without  any  adherents,  ex¬ 
cept  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  They  flew  to  his 
afliftance,  beat  his  enemies,  delivered  him  from 
his  rival,  and  re-eftablifhed  his  authority.  Though 
the  expedition  was  fpeedy,  fhort,  and  rapid,  and 
confequently  could  not  be  expenfive ;  it  was  con¬ 
trived  to  make  the  charges  of  the  war  amount  to 
a  prodigious  fum,  The  fltuation  of  things  would 
not  admit  of  a  fcrutiny  into  the  fum  demanded 
for  fo  great  a  fervice,  and  the  exhaufted  Hate 
of  the  finances  made  it  impofiible  to  difcharge  it. 
In  this  dilemma  this  weak  prince  determined  to 
entail  flavery  on  himfelf  and  his  defendants,  by 
granting  to  his  deliverers  the  exclufive  trade  of 
his  dominions. 

The  company  maintain  this  great  privilege 
with  three  hundred  and  fixty- eight  men,  who  are 
ftationed  in  two  bad  forts,  one  of  which  ferves  as 
a  habitation  for  the  governor,  and  the  other  as  a 
palace  for  the  king.  The  expences  of  this  fettle- 
ment  amount  to  no  more  than  1 10,000  livres 
which  are  regained  upon  the  merchandize  fold 
there.  Their  clear  profits  confifl  of  what  they 
gain  upon  three  millions  weight  of  pepper,  which 
they  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  fell  at  twenty-eight 
)ivres,  three  fols  •}*  a  hundred. 
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book  These  profits  are  inconfiderable  in  companion 

.rUl— j  of  what  the  company  receives  from  Cheribon, 
which  it  fubdued  without  any  efforts,  without  in¬ 
trigues,  and  without  expence.  The  Dutch  were 
fcarce  fettled  at  Java,  when  the  fultan  of  this  nar¬ 
row  but  very  fertile  Hate  put  himfelf  under  their 
protection,  to  avoid  fubmitting  to  a  neighbouring 
prince  more  powerful  than  himfelf.  He  fells  them 
annually  three  millions,  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  weight  of  rice  at  twenty- five  livres,  twelve 
fols*  per  thoufand ;  fugar,  the  fineft  of  which 
coils  fifteen  livres,  fix  fols,  eight  deniers  f  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  one  million,  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  coffee,  at  four  fols,  four  deniers  J  a  pound ; 
one  hundred  quintals  of  pepper,  at  five  fols,  two 
•deniers  §  a  pound  ;  thirty  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  cotton,  the  finell  of  which  colls  only  one  livre, 
eleven  fols,  four  deniers  J  a  pound;  and  fix  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  of  areca,  at  thirteen  livres, 
four  fols  **  the  hundred.  Although  the  fixing  of 
thefe  prices  at  fo  low  a  rate  be  a  manifell  impoli- 
tion  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
people  of  Cheribon,  who  are  the  moll  gentle  and 
civilized  of  any  in  the  illand,  have  never  been 
provoked  by  this  injullice  to  take  up  arms.  A 
hundred  Europeans  are  fufficient  to  keep  them  in 
fubje&ion.  The  expences  of  this  fettlement 
amount  to  no  more  than  45,100  livres  ff,  which 
are  gained  upon  the  linens  imported  there. 

*  il.  4s.  4d.  f  About  12 s.  9§d.  J  About  2|d, 
§  Rather  more  than  2|d,  ||  Aboiat  is.  3fd#  **  IIS* 
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The  empire  of  Nlataram,  which  formerly  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  ifland,  and  at  prefent  takes 
up  the  greateft  part  of  it,  was  the  laft  that  was 
reduced  to  fubjediom  Often  vanquiffied,  and 
fometimes  vanquifhing,  it  continued  it’s  ftruggles 
for  independency,  when  the  fon  and  brother  of  a 
fovereign  who  died  in  I7°4>  difputed  the  fuccef- 
lion.  The  nation  was  divided  between  the  two 
rivals  5  and  the  one  who  was  intitled  to  the  crown 
by  order  of  fucceffion,  had  fo  vifibly  the  advantage, 
that  he  muft  foou  have  got  the  fupreme  power 
entirely  into  his  hands,  if  the  Dutch  had  not  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  his  rival,  The  party  efpoufed 
by  thefe  republicans  at  length  prevailed,  after  a 
feries  of  contefts,  more  adive,  frequent,  well- 
conduded,  and  obftinate,  than  could  have  been 
expeded.  The  young  prince,  whom  they  wanted 
to  deprive  of  his  fucceffion  to  the  king  his  father, 
difplayed  fo  much  intrepidity,  prudence  and  firm- 
nefs,  that  he  would  have  triumphed  over  his 
enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advantage  they 
derived  from  their  magazines,  forts,  and  ffiips. 
His  uncle  ufurped  his  throne;  but  ffiewed  himfelf 
unworthy  to  fill  it. 

When  the  company  reftored  him  to  the  crown, 
they  didated  laws  to  him.  They  chofe  the  place 
where  his  court  was  to  be  fixed,  and  fecured  his 
attachment  by  a  citadel  in  which  a  guard  was 
maintained,  with  no  other  apparent  view  than  to 
proted  the  prince.  After  all  thefe  precautions, 
they  employed  every  artifice  to  lull  his  attention 
by  pleafures,  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  prefents, 

and  to  flatter  his  vanity  by  pompous  embaffies. 

From 
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From  this  period,  the  prince  and  his  fucceffors, 
who  were  educated  fuitably  to  the,  part  they  were 
to  act,  were  nothing  more  than  the  defpicable 
tools  of  the  defpotifm  of  the  company.  All  that 
is  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  this  power,  is  three 
hundred  horfe  and  four  hundred  foot  foldiers, 
whofe  maintenance,  including  the  pay  of  the 
agents,  colts  them  835,000  livres*. 

The  Company  are  amply  indemnified  for  this 
expence  by  the  advantages  it  fecures  to  them.  The 
harbours  of  this  ftate  afford  docks  for  the  con- 
flruCtion  of  all  the  fmall  veffels  and  (loops  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Company's  fervice.  They  are  fup- 
plied  from  hence  with  all  the  timber  that  is  wanted 
in  their  feveral  Indian  fettlemcnts,  and  in  part  of 
their  foreign  colonies.  Here  too  they  load  their 
veffels  with  the  productions  which  the  kingdom 
is  obliged  to  furnilh  them ;  confiding  of  fifteen 
millions  weight  of  rice,  at  feventeen  livres,  twelve 
folsf  the  thoufand ;  as  much  fait  as  they  require, 
at  ten  livres,  feven  fols,  ten  deniers  J  a  thoufand  ; 
a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  pepper,  at  twenty- 

one  livres,  two  fols,  four  deniers  §  a  hundreds 
all  the  indigo  that  is  collected,  at  three  livres, 

two  fols  ||  a  pounds  cadjang,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
fhips,  at  twenty-eight  livres,  three  fols,  two  de¬ 
niers  **  the  thoufand ;  cotton  yarn,  from  thirteen 
fols,  to  one  livre  thirteen  fols  j*f  a  pound,  accord¬ 
ing  to  it’s  quality;  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  car¬ 
damom  that  is  produced  there,  at  a  (hameful  price. 

*  34,791 1.  13  s.  4<d.  f  14s.  8d.  t  About  8  s.  8  d. 

§  About  17  s.  7^d.  ||  2  s.  8  d.  *  \  Near  1 1.  3  s.  6. 

From  about  7I  d.  to  1  s.  5 1  d. 
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The  Company,  for  a  long  time,  difdained  to  B  °.r° 
have  any  connections  with  Balambuan,  fituated  » — v—* J 
at  the  eaflern  point  of  the  ifiarid.  There  certainly 
appeared  nothing  that  could  lead  them  to  think 
of  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  diftriCt.  But 
whatever  motive  the  Dutch  may  have  had  for  it, 
they  have  lately  attacked  this  country.  After  a 
feries  of  obftinate  ehgagements,  and  Various  fuc- 
cefs,  for  the  fpacfe  df  two  years,  the  European 
arms  have  at  length  prevailed,  in  1768.  The 
Indian  prince,  conquered  and  taken  prifoner,  has 
ended  his  days  in  the  caftle  of  Batavia ;  and  his 
family  have  been  embarked  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  j  where  they  will  terminate  a  wretched 
exiftence  in  Robben,  or  Penguin  ifland. 

We  know  not  what  ufe  the  conquerors  have 
made  of  their  conqueft.  Neither  do  we  know 
what  advantage  they  will  derive  from  having 
dethroned  the  king  of  Madura,  a  fertile  'ifland 
adjoining  to  Mataram,  in  order  to  place  his 
fon  there  as  governor.  What  we  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  well  acquainted  with,  is,  that  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  tyrannic  fway  of  the  Company,  all 
the  people  of  Java  labour  under  a  (till  more 
odious  kind  of  opprefnon  from  their  agents. 

Thefe  greedy  and  difhonefl  men,  commonly  make 
ufe  of  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  in  order  to 
procure  a  larger  quantity  of  goods,  or  provifions, 
from  the  people  that  are  to  furnifh  them.  This 
fraud,  praCtifed  for  their  own  private  advantage, 
has  not  hitherto  been  punifhed  ;  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  hope  that  it  ever  will  be. 

For 
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For  the  reft,  the  Dutch  having  abated  the  tur- 
bulency  of  the  Javanefe,  by  gradually  under¬ 
mining  the  laws  that  maintained  it ;  and  fatisfied 
with  having  forced  them  to  give  fome  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  with  having  fecured  to  them- 
felves  a  commerce  perfectly  exclufive,  have  not 
attempted  to  acquire  any  property  in  the  ifland. 
Their  territory  extends  no  further  than  the  fmall 
kingdom  of  Jacatra.  The  ravages  committed 
when  this  ftate  was  conquered,  and  the  tyranny 
that  followed  that  conqueft,  had  turned  it  into  a 
defert.  It  remained  uncultivated  and  inactive. 

The  Dutch,  thofe  of  them  in  particular  who 
go  to  India  to  feek  their  fortunes,  were  little  qua¬ 
lified  to  recover  this  excellent  foil  from  it's  ex- 
haufted  ftate.  It  was  feveral  times  propofed  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  Germans^  and  by  the  en* 
couragement  of  fome  advances,  and  fome  gra¬ 
tuities,  to  exercife  their  induftry  in  a  manner  the 
moft  advantageous  to  the  Company.  What  thefe 
laborious  people  would  have  done  in  the  fields* 
the  filk  manufacturers  from  China,  and  the  linen- 
weavers  from  Coromandel  might  have  executed 
in  the  workfhops,  for  the  improvement  of  manu¬ 
factures.  As  thefe  ufeful  projects  did  not  favour 
any  private  views,  they  continued  to  be  nothing 
more  than  projects.  At  length  the  governors-* 
general  ImhofF  and  Model,  ft  ruck  with  a  icenc 
of  fuch  great  diforder,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a 
remedy. 

With  this  view  they  fold  to  the  Chinefe  and 
the  Europeans*  at  a  fmall  price,  the  lands  which 

the 
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the  government  had  acquired  by  oppreffrve  B 
means.  This  management  has  not  produced  all 
the  good  that  was  expe&ed  from  it.  The  new 
proprietors  have  devoted  moil  part  of  their  land 
to  the  feeding  of  iheep  and  cattle,  for  which  they 
have  an  eafy,  free,  and  advantageous  market. 
Their  induftry  would  have  been  engaged  in  more 
important  objects,  had  not  the  Company  re¬ 
quired,  that  all  the  productions  fhould  be  ceded 
to  them  at  the  fame  price  as  in  the  reft  of  the 
iiland.  The  mother-country  has  reftrained  the 
cultivations  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
indigo,  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  of  cotton, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  pepper, 
ten  millions  weight  of  fugar,  and  fome  other 
trifling  articles. 

These  commodities,  as  well  as  all  thofe  that 
are  produced  in  Java,  are  carried  to  Batavia, 
which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  antient  capital 
of  Jacatra,  in  the  ftxth  degree  of  fouthern  la¬ 
titude. 

A  city  which  furnifhed  fo  confiderable  a 
ftaple,  mu  ft  have  received  many  fucceftive  em- 
bellifhments.  Neverthelefs,  if  we  except  one 
church  recently  built,  there  is  no  kind  of  elegance 
or  grandeur  in  any  of  the  edifices.  The  public 
buildings  are  in  general  heavy,  and  have  neither 
beauty  nor  proportion.  If  the  hqufes  be  conve¬ 
nient,  and  diftributed  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  fronts  of  them  are  too5 
uniform,  and  built  in  a  bad  tafle.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  world  where  the  ftreets  are  more  wide, 
or  more  regularly  cut.  They  afford  the  foot- 
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paffengers,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  a  clean  and 
firm  pavement  to  walk  upon.  Molt  of  them  aref 
interfered  with  canals,  bordered  on  each  fide  by 
ftately  trees,  which  fpread  a  delightful  fhade; 
and  thefe  canals,  which  are  all  navigable,  convey 
the  provifions  and  merchandize  to  the  magazines 
deflined  for  their  reception.  Although  the  heat, 
which  fhould  naturally  be  exceflive  at  Batavia, 
be  allayed  by  a  very  agreeable  fea-breeze,  which 
rifes  every  day  at  ten  o’clock,  and  continues  till 
four;  and  although  the  nights  be  cooled  by  land- 
breezes,  which  die  away  at  day-break ;  yet  the 
air  is  extremely  unwholefome  in  this  capital  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft  Indies,  and  becomes  daily  more 
fo.  It  is  proved  by  regiflers  of  indifputable 
authority,  that  from  the  year  1714,  to  1776, 
fourfcore  and  feven  thoufand  failors  and  loldiers 
have  perilhed  in  the  hofpital  only.  We  meet 
with  fcarce  one  among  the  inhabitants  whofe 
countenance  bears  the  marks  of  perfedt  health. 
The  features  are  never  animated  with  lively  co¬ 
lours.  Beauty,  which  commands  adoration  fo 
much  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  here  with¬ 
out  motion,  and  lifelefs.  Death  is  talked  of  with 
as  much  indifference  as  in  an  army.  If  it  be  faid 
that  a  citizen  who  was  in  good  health  exifls  no 
more,  no  furprize  is  exprefied  at  fo  ordinary  an: 
event.  Avarice  fays  no  more  than  this :  he  owed 
me  nothing  \  or  elfe,  I  muft  make  his  heirs  pay 
me. 

We  fhall  not  be  furprifed  at  this  defedt  of  the 
climate,  if  we  confider,  that  for  the  convenience 
of  navigation,  Batavia  has  been  fixed  upon  the 
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borders  of  a  fea,  which  is  the  mo  ft  fait  of  any  in 
the  world  ;  in  the  midft  of  a  marfhy  plain  which 
is  frequently  overflowed  ;  and  along  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  canals  full  of  ftagnated  waters,  covered 
with  the  filth  of  an  immenfe  city,  and  furrounded 
by  great  trees,  which  impede  the  free  circulation 
of  the  air,  and  prevent  the  difperflon  of  the  fetid 
vapours  that  arife  from  them. 

In  order  to  leffen  the  danger,  and  loathfome- 
nefs  of  thefe  infectious  exhalations,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  burn  incefiantly  aromatic  woods,  and  reflns 
they  intoxicate  themfelves  with  fcents ;  and  fill 
their  apartments  with  numberlefs  flowers,  moft 
of  which  are  unknow’n  in  our  climates.  Even 
the  bed  chambers  are  perfumed,  with  the  moft 
delicate  and  pureft  eflfences.  Thefe  precautions 
are  ufed  even  in  the  country  places,  where  all  the 
fields,  and  all  the  gardens,  are  furrounded  with 
ftagnant,  and  unwholefome  waters ;  and  yet  they 
are  not  fufficient  to  preferve,  much  lefs  to  reftore 
health.  Accordingly,  rich  people  have  houfes 
built  upon  very  high  mountains,  which  terminate 
the  plain,  where  they  go  feveral  times  in  the  year 
to  breathe  a  frefti  and  falutary  air.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  volcanos  that  are  feen  conftantly 
fmoaking  on  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains,  and 
which  occafion  frequent  earthquakes,  the  fick 
perfons  foon  recover  their  ftrength,  but  lofe  it 
again  on  their  return  to  Batavia. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  population  in  this 
celebrated  city  is  immenfe.  Befide  the  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  flaves,  difperfed  over  an  exten- 
five  territory,  devoted  to  agriculture,  or  labour- 
•  Vol.I.  Z  ing 
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book  jng  -upon  objefls  of  mere  ornament,  there  are  feve-? 
l v — i  ral  more  employed  in  the  town  itfelf,  and  in  do- 
meftic  fervices.  Thefe  were  originally  independ¬ 
ent  men,  mofl  of  whom  have  been  carried  off,  by 
force  or  artifice,  from  the  Moluccas,  from 
Celebes,  and  from  other  iflands.  This  atrocious 
ad  has  filled  their  hearts  with  fentiments  of  rage, 
and  they  never  give  up  the  defire  of  poifoning  or 
afiafiinating  their  barbarous  mailers. 

The  free  Indians  are  lefs  exafperated;  and  are 
to  be  found  there  from  all  the  countries  fituated 
to  the  eaft  of  Afia*  Each  of  thefe  people  pre~ 
ferve  the  kind  of  phifiognomy  that  is  peculiar  to 
them  5  their  colour,  their  drefs*  their  cuftoms, 
their  mode  of  worlhip,  and  their  induftry  :  and 
they  have  each  of  them  a  chief,  who  is  watchful 
over  their  interelts,  and  terminates  all  differences 
fu 'overlive  of  public  tranquillity.  To  keep  fuch 
a  variety  of  nations  in  order,  and  which  are  fa 
much  in  enmity  with  each  other,  fome  abomi¬ 
nable  laws  have  been  made,  which  are  carried 
into  execution  with  mercilefs  feverity.  Thefe 
laws  loofe  their  force  only  againft  the  Europeans,* 
who  are  feldom  punilhed,  and  fcarce  ever  with 
capital  punifhments. 

Among  thefe  feveral  nations  the  Chinefe  de¬ 
fer  ve  our  particular  attention.  For  a  long  time  pafl 
they  had  referred  in  multitudes  to  Batavia,  where 
they  had  amaffed  immenfe  riches;  ’till,  in  1740, 
being  fufpedled  or  accufed  of  meditating  projects 
fatal  to  the  government,  a  horrid  maffacre  was 
made  of  them,  either  with  a  view  of  punifhing 
them,  or  of  appropriating  their  riches.  As  thefe 

a  Chinefe 
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Chinefe  who  quit  their  country  are  the  meaned 
of  all  the  fubjedts  of  that  celebrated  empire,  this 
unjud  and  unmerited  treatment,  has  not  with¬ 
draw^  them  from  a  fettlement  where  there  are 
fuch  confiderable  profits  to  be  made ;  and  it  is 
reckoned  th^  there  are  about  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  Hill  remaining  in  the  colony.  They 
follow  there*  aimed  exclufively,  every  branch  of 
indudry;  They  are  the  only  good  cultivators* 
and  Superintend  all  the  manufadtures.  Although 
they  are  fo  publicly,  and  fo  extend vely  ufeful, 
they  are  dill  fubjedted  to  a  heavy  poll-tax,  and 
to  other  tributes  (till  more  humiliating.  A  flag 
fixed  upon  an  eminence  is  the  Signal  that  gives 
them  notice  every  month  of  the  obligations  they 
have  to  fulfil.  If  they  negledt  any  one  of  them* 
a  confiderable  fine  is  the  lead  of  the  penalties  in- 
flidted  upon  therm  ^ 

There  may  be  about  ten  thoufand  white  men 
in  the  city.  Four  thoufand  of  thefe,  who  are 
born  in  India,  have  degenerated  to  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  degree.  This  degradation  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  cuftom  generally  received,  of 
leaving  the  care  of  their  education  to  Haves. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
infedts,  more  loathfome  than  dangerous,  with 
which  the  country  is  covered,  mod  of  thefe  white 
men  lead  a  delicious  life,  at  lead  in  appearance. 
Pleafures  of  all  kinds  Succeed  each  other,  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  follow. 
Befide  what  can  be  furnifhed  towards  gratifying 
the  delicacy  of  the  palate,  from  a  Soil  abounding 
in  productions  of  it’s  own,  or  which  art  has  natu- 
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ralized,  the  tables  are  alfo  profufely  fpread  with 
everv  thing,  moil  fcarce,  and  exquifite,  that 
Europe  and  Ada  can  fupply.  The  mod  coftiy 
wines  are  prodigally  lavifhed.  Even  the  waters 
of  the  id  and,  which  are  reckoned,  not  without 
reafon,  unwholefome  and  difagrec^ble,  are  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Seltzer  waters,  brought  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  expence,  from  the  furtheff  part  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

A  spirit  of  diffipation  fo  univerfally  prevail¬ 
ing,  among  a  people  who  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  found  fo  frugal,  and  laborious,  feems 
to  announce  a  boundlefs  degree  of  corruption; 
yet,  there  is  Scarce  more  freedom  of  manners 
at  Batavia,  than  in  the  other  edablifliments 
formed  by  the  Europeans  in  the  Ead  Indies. 
Perhaps,  even  the  ties  of  marriage  are  held  in 
greater  refpedf  here  than  elfewhere.  None  but  un¬ 
married  men  allow  themlelves  to  keep  concubines, 
who  are  mod  frequently  Haves.  The  prieds  have 
endeavoured  to  dop  the  progrefs  of  thefe  connec¬ 
tions,  which  are  always  fecret,  by  refuting  to  bap¬ 
tize  the  children  that  fpring  from  them  3  but  they 
are  become  lefs  rigid,  fince  a  carpenter  belonging 
to  the  Company,  who  chofe  his  fon  ihould  be  of 
fome  religion  or  other,  took  the  refolution  to  have 
him  circumcifed. 

•  Luxury  has  maintained  it’s  ground  dill  more 
fuccefsfully  than  concubinage.  The  ladies,  who 
are  univerfally  ambitious  of  didinguifhing  them-- 
Jelves  by  the  richnefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  their  equipage,  have  carried  this 
tade  for  parade  to  excefs.  They  never  appear  in 
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public  without  a  numerous  train  of  Haves;  and  B  K 
are  either  draw’n  in  magnificent  cars,  or  are  car-  v— v— 
ried  in  fuperb  palanquins.  In  1758  the  Com¬ 
pany  attempted  to  reftrain  their  paffion  for  jewels. 

Thefe  regulations  were  received  with  contempt. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  extraordinary 
fingularity,  if  the  ufe  of  jewels  had  been  difcon-* 
tinued  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced; 
and  if  the  merchants  had  fucceeded  in  regu¬ 
lating  at  the  Indies  a  fpecies  of  luxury  which 
they  bring  from  thence,  with  a  view  of  diffufing 
or  increafing  it  in  this  part  of  the  woild. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  force,  and  example  of 
an  European  government,  are  made  to  contend 
with  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  climate  of 
Afia. 

We  find,  however,  fome  traces  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Dutch  in  the  country  places.  It  is 
impoffible  to  fee  any  thing  mote  agreeable  than 
the  environs  of  Batavia.  They  are  covered  with 
neat,  and  agreeable  villas  ;  with  kitchen  gardens 
filled  with  vegetables,  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
our  climates;  with  orchards,  the  various  fruits  of 
which  have  an  exquifite  flavour;  with  groves  that 
yield  an  agreeable  fhade;  and  with  gardens  finely 
ornamented,  and  even  with  tafle.  It  is  the 
fafhion  to  re  fide  there  conflantly ;  and  the  people 
in  office  fcarce  ever  go  to  the  city,  unlefs  to 

tranfaft  public  bufinefs. 

The  roads  leading  to  thefe  delightful  retreats 
are  wide,  fmooth,  eafy,  and  bordered  with  trees, 
planted  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  cut  with  regu¬ 
larity. 
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Batavia  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep, 
bay,  containing  feveral  iOands  of  a  middling  fize^ 
which  break  the  impetuofity  of  the  fea.  It  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  road  $  but  is  as  fafe  a  re¬ 
treat  from  all  winds,  and  in  all  feafons,  as  the 
bell  harbour.  The  fhips  which  come  in  and  go 
out  from  hence,  receive  part  of  their  cargoes, 
and  get  the  neceffary  repairs  at  the  fmall  ifland 
of  Ornuft,  which  is  only  at  two  leagues  diftance, 
and  where  docks  and  magazines  are  formed. 
Sixty  years  ago,  thefe  veffels  came  up  the  river, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  after  having 
fertilized  the  lands,  and  refreffied  the  city.  It  is 
no  longer  acceffible  to  any  thing  but  boats,  fmce 
a  bank  of  mud  has  been  formed  at  it’s  mouth, 

t  i 

which  becomes  every  day  more  difficult  to  be  got 
over.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  confequence  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  all  rich  men,  of  turning  the 
current  of  the  river,  in  order  that  they  may  fur- 
round  their  country  houfes  with  water.  Whatever 
may  be  the  caufe  of  this  misfortune,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  employ  the  moft  effectual  means  to  re¬ 
medy  it.  The  importance  of  Batavia,  renders  it 
well  worth  while  to  pay  a  ferious  attention  to 
every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  utility  of  it’s  road ;  for  it  is  the  moft 
confiderable  place  in  India. 

All  the  veffels  fent  out  by  the  Company  from 
Europe  to  Alia  touch  at  Batavia  j  except  thofe 
which  go  dire&ly  to  Ceylon,  to  Bengal,  and  to 
China.  They  are  laden  in  return,  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  and  rrierchandife  fupplied  by  Java  and 
withal!  thofe  that  have  been  brought  there  from  the 

different 
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different  factories  and  markets,  Scattered  through-  E  °n°  K 
out  thefe  rich  coads,  or  over  thefe  immenfe  feas. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Ead,  are  places, 
which,  on  account  of  their  fftuation,  their  provi- 
fions,  and  their  wants,  keep  up  the  mod  brifk 
and  condant  intercourfe  with  Batavia.  Beffde 
the  fhips  fent  by  government,  there  are  many 
private  veifels  that  arrive  there.  But  thele  mud 
be  furnifhed  with  pafs-ports.  Any  of  them  that 
fhould  neglect  this  precaution,  which  was  con¬ 
trived  to  prevent  fraudulent  trade,  would  be 
feized  by  the  floops  that  are  continually  cruiling 
in  thefe  latitudes.  When  they  arrive  at  the  place 
of  their  dedication,  they  deliver  to  the  Company 
thofe  articles  of  lading  which  it  has  referved  the 
exclufive  trade  of  to  itfelf,  and  difpofe  of  the  reft 
to  whom  they  choofe.  The  flave-trade  conditutes 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  free  com¬ 
merce  ;  it  confids  anualiy  of  fix  thoufand  of 
both  fexes.  It  is  from  this  bale  and  wretched  fet 
of  women,  that  the  Chinefe  chufe  their  wives, 
whom  they  are  not  permitted  to  bring  along  with 
them,  nor  to  fend  for  from  their  country. 

To  thefe  articles  of  importation  may  be  added, 
thofe  brought  by  a  dozen  of  Chinefe  junks,  from 
Emoy,  Limpo,  and  Canton 5  with, about  two 
thoufand  Chinefe  on  board,  who  come  every 
year  to  Java,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  riches. 

The  tea,  the  china,  the  raw  filks,  and  the  filk 
duffs  and  cottons  they  bring  there,  may  amount 
to  three  millions  of  livres*.  Tin  and  pepper  are 
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B  °n°  K  §*ven  them  in  exchange,  but  clandestinely,  be- 
j  caufe  private  perfons  are  prohibited  from  trading 
in  thefe  articles.  They  alfo  receive  tripam,  ga¬ 
thered  on  the  borders  of  the  fea  at  the  Moluccas ; 
as  likewife  fharks  fins,  and  flags  pizzies :  the 
virtues  of  which,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
are  unknow’n  in  our  countries.  Another  article 
they  get  in  exchange  is,  thofe  birds  nefls  fo 
much  celebrated  all  over  the  Eafl,  which  are 

V  / 

found  in  feveral  places,  and  chiefly  on  the  coafls 
of  Cochin-China.  Thefe  nefls  are  of  an  oval 
fhape,  an  inch  high,  three  inches  round,  and 
weigh  half  an  ounce.  They  are  formed  by  a 
Ipecies  of  the  fwallow ;  it’s  head,  bread,  and 
wings  are  of  a  fine  blue,  and  it’s  body  milk 
white.  Thefe  birds  make  their  nefts  of  the  fpawn 
offifh,  or  of  a  glutinous  froth  which  the  agitation 
of  the  fea  leaves  upon  the  rocks,  to  which  they 
are  faflened  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  fide.  The 
tafle  of  them  is  naturally  infipid  ;  but  as  they  are 
thought  to  increafe  the  pafiion  for  women,  which 
prevails  univerfally  in  thefe  regions,  art  has  en¬ 
deavoured,  and  perhaps,  with  fuccefs,  to  render 
them  agreeable  to  the  palate  by  varieties  of  fea- 
'fioning. 

Beside  thefe  productions,  the  Chinefe  at  Ba¬ 
tavia  receive  alfo  fome  ready  money.  This  fuiti 
is  always  increafed  by  .the  remittances  which  their 
fellow-citizens,  fettled  at  Java,  fend  to  the  fami¬ 
lies  they  have  a  regard  for,  and  by  the  wealth. 
Hill  more  confiderable,  which  fooner  or  later  is 
amafied  by  thofe,  who,  fatisfied  with  the  fortune 

they 
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they  have  made,  return  to  their  own  country,  of  B 
which  they  feldom  lofe  fight.  w 

The  Spaniards  from  the  Philippine  iflands  alfo 
frequent  Batavia.  Formerly  they  bought  linens 
there.  They  take  nothing  at  prefent  from  thence 
but  cinnamon  for  their  home  confumption,  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  part  of  Mexico. 
They  pay  for  this  important  article  with  gold, 
which  is  one  of  the  productions  of  thefe  fame 
iflands,  and  with  the  cochineal  and  piaftres 
brought  from  Acapulco. 

The  French  feldom  go  to  Batavia  in  peace 
time;  although  the  want  of  fubfiflence  has  often 
induced  them  to  go  there  in  the  courfe  of  the  two 
laft  wars.  They  will  be  feen  there  lefs  frequently, 
when  the  ifle  of  France  and  Madagafcar  fhall 
have  been  put  into  a  condition  to  fupply  their 
fleets  and  armies.  - 

Some  of  the  Englifh  veiTels,  which  go  diredtly 
from  Europe  to  China,  cad  anchor  in  this  road, 

i.  • 

in  order  to  fell  hardware,  arms,  wines,  oils,  and 
other  lefs  important  articles,  w7hich  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  Chip’s  crews.  Formerly,  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  are  employed  in  trading  from  one  part 
of  India  to  another,  were  alfo  fometimes  feen  to 
arrive  there.  The  number  of  thefe  is  increafed, 
face  their  equipments  have  been  multiplied;  and 
■  their  trade  is  become  more  confiaerable.  I  he 
articles  they  fell  are  trifling,  but  the  purchdfes 
they  make  are  confiderable.  Their  lading  con- 
lifts  chiefly  of  large  quantities  of  arrack,  an 
exquifite  kind  of  liquor,  made  with  rice,  melafles. 
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and  cocoa  tree  wine,  which  after  being  fermented 
together,  are  diitilled. 

All  the  provifions,  and  all  the  merchandife 
that  come  into,  or  go  out  of  Batavia,  pay  five 
percents  and  thefe  cufloms  are  farmed  at  one 
million,  nine  hundred  thoufand,  eight  hundred 
livres*.  This  fum  would  be  more  confiderable, 
if  the  articles  which  belong  to  the  Company,  or 
which  are  defigned  for  them,  were  fubjed  to  the 
taxes  s  if  the  chief  agents  of  this  powerful  body 
did  not  moft  commonly  elude  the  payments;  and 
if  frauds  were  lefs  frequent  among  all  ranks  of 
people.  There  is  one  branch  of  the  revenue 
which  cannot  but  aftonifh  us ;  it  is  that  arifing 
from  games  of  chance.  The  Chinefe  pay  an¬ 
nually  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thoufand 
livres  *j-  for  the  privilege  of  opening  them  to  the 
public.  Multitudes  of  perfons  refort  to  them 
from  all  quarters,  with  that  degree  of  eagernefs  fo 
ordinary  in  burning  climates,  where  the  paflions 
know  no  reftrainp  There  it  is,  that  the  greatefl 
part  of  men  a£  their  own  difpofal,  go  to  bury 
their  fortunes,  and  that  all  flaves  go  to  fquander 
what  they  have  been  able  to  purloin  from  the 
vigilance  of  their  mailers.  There  are  ilill  other 
taxes  in  this  capital  of  the  Dutch  Eail  Indies,  but 
yet  they  are  not  fufhcient  to  cover  the  expences 
of  this  ilaple,  which  amount  almofl  regularly  to 
fix  millions,  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres 

The  council  which  prefides  over  all  the  fettle- 
ments  formed  by  the  Company,  is  refident  at 
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Batavia.  It  is  compofed  of  the  governor  of  the  B  °n°  ^ 
Dutch  Indies,  of  a  diredtor-general,  of  five 
judges,  and  of  a  fmall  number  of  affiftants,  who 
have  no  votes,  and  only  fupply  the  place  of  the 
deceafed  judges  till  their  fucceffors  are  ap¬ 
pointed.  *  ' 

The  power  of  nomination  to  thefe  offices  is 
vefled  in  the  direction  at  home,  They  are  open 
to  all  who  have  money,  and  to  all  who  are  related 
to,  or  protected  by  the  governor-general.  Upon 
his  death,  the  diredtor,  and  the  judges,  provi- 
fionally  appoint  a  fucceffor,  who  feldom  fails  to 
be  confirmed  in  his  appointment.  If  he  were 
not,  he  would  no  more  be  admitted  into  the 
council  but  would  enjoy  all  the, honours  attached 
to  the  poll  he  had  filled  during  a  temporary  va¬ 


cancy. 

The  governor-general  reports  to  the  council 
the  date  of  affairs  in  the  ifland  of  Java  :  and  each 
judge,  that  of  the  province  intruded  to  his  care. 
The  director  has  the  infpedtion  of  the  cheft  and 
magazines  at  Batavia,  which  fupply  the  reft  of 
the  fettlements.  All  purchafes  and  fales  are  di¬ 
rected  by  him.  His  fignature  is  indifpenfably 
neceffary  in  all  commercial  tranfadtions. 


Though  all  points  ought  to  be  decided  in  the 
council  by  a  majority  of  votes,  yet  the  will  of  the 
governor-general  is  feldom  contradidted.  This 
influence  is  owen  to  the  deference  paid  him  by 
thofe  members  who  are  indebted  to  him  for  their 
elevation,  and  to  the  neceffity  the  others  are  under 
of  courting  his  favour,  in  order  that  they  may 

make  their  fortunes  more  rapidly.  If  on  any 

pccafion 
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K  occafion  he  fhould  meet  with  an  oppofition  too 
repugnant  to  his  views,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  own  meafures,  by  taking  the  refponfi- 
bility  of  them  upon  himfelf. 

The  governor-general,  like  all  the  reft  of  the 
officers,  is  appointed  only  for  five  years,  but  uluai- 
3y  holds  his  place  during  life.  There  have  for¬ 
merly  been  inftances  of  governors-general  who 
have  retired  from  bufinefs,  to  pafs  their  days  in 
tranquillity  at  Batavia;  but  the  ill  treatment  ex¬ 
perienced  from  their  fucceftbrs,  has,  of  late  years, 
determined  them  to  remain  in  their  poft  till  death. 
For  a  long  time  they  appeared  in  great  ftate,  but 
this  parade  was  laid  afide  by  the  Goyernor-gene- 
ral  Xmhoft,  as  ufelefs  and  troublefoipe.  Though 
all  orders  of  men  may  afpire  to  this  dignity,  none 
of  the  army,  and  but  few  of  the  gown,  have  been 
know’n  to  obtain  it.  Ip  is  almoft  always  filled  by 
merchants,  becaufe  the  fpirit  of  the  Company  is 
entirely  commercial.  Thofe  who  are  born  in  In¬ 
dia  have  feldom  fufficient  addrefs  or  abilities  to 

r  '  .  /  /  - 

procure  it.  The  prefent  prefident,  however,  has 
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never  been  in  Europe. 

The  appointments  of  this  principal  officer  are 
but  trifling;  he  has  no  more  than  two  thoufand 
two  hundred  livres*  a  month,  and  fubflftence 
equal  to  his  pay.  The  greateft  part  of  his  income 
arifes  from  the  liberty  allowed  him,  of  taking  as 
much  as  he  thinks  proper  from  the  magazines  at  the 
current  price,  arid  from  that  he  affumes  the  liberty 
of  trading  to  any  extent  he  judges  convenient.  The 
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income  of  the  judges  is  likewife  very  considerable,  n 

though  the  Company  allows  them  only  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  livres  *  a  month,  and  goods  to  the 
fame  amount. 

The  council  meets  but  twice  a  week,  unlefs 
when  fome  extraordinary  events  require  a  more 
{tried  attendance.  They  appoint  to  all  civil  and 
military  employments  in  India,  except  thofe  of  the 
writer  and  ferjeant,  which  they  thought  might 
be  left,  without  inconvenience,  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  governors  of  the  refpective  fetdements.  On 
his  advancement  to  any  poll,  every  man  is  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  that  he  has  neither  promifed,  nor 
given  any  thing  to  obtain  his  employment.  This 
cuftom,  which  is  very  ancient,  familiarizes  people 
with  falfe  oaths,  and  proves  no  bar  to  corruption. 
Whoever  confiders  the  number  of  abfurd  and  ri¬ 
diculous  oaths  neceffary  to  be  taken  at  prefent  in 
mod  countries,  on  being  admitted  into  any  fociety 
or  profefiion.whatever,  will  be  lefs  furprifed  to 
find  prevarication  dill  prevailing,  where  perjury 
has  led  the  way. 

While  good  faith  reigned  upon  the  earth,  a 
Simple  promife  was  fufficient  to  infure  confidence. 
Oaths  owe  their  origin  to  perfidy.  Man  was  not 
required  to  call  upon  the  God  that  hear’d  him  to 
witnefs  his  veracity,  till  he  deferved  no  longer  to 
be  believed.  Magiftrates  and  Sovereigns,  to  what 
do  your  regulations  tend?  You  either  oblige  the 
man  of  probity  to  lift  up  his  hand,  and  call  Hea¬ 
ven  to  witnefs,  which  with  him  is  a  requifition  as 
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^  injurious  as  it  is  ufelefs ;  or  you  compel  an  oath 
/  from  the  mouth  of  a  reprobate.  Of  what  value 
can  the  oath  of  fuch  a  man  appear  po  you  ?  If  the 
oath  be  contrary  to  his  own  fecurity,  it  is  abfurch 
If  it  be  confonant  with  his  intereft,  it  is  fuperflu- 
ous.  Does  it  argue  a  knowlege  of  the  human 
heart,  to  give  the  debtor  his  choice  between  his 
fuin,  and  a  fallhood;  or  the  criminal  his  option 
between  death  and  perjury  ?  The  man  whom  mo¬ 
tives  of  revenge,  intereft,  or  wickednefs  have  de¬ 
termined  to  give  a  falfe  teftimony,  will  he  be  de¬ 
terred  by  the  fear  of  committing  one  crime  more? 

Is  he  not  apprized  before  he  is  brought  up  to  the 
tribunal  of  juftice,  that  this  formality  will  be  re¬ 
quired  of  him?  And  has  he  not  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  defpifed  it,  before  he  complied  with 
it  ?  Is  it  not  a  fpecies  of  impiety  to  introduce  the 
name  of  God  in  our  wretched  difputes  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fingular  mode  of  making  Heaven,  as  it  were* 
an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  to  fuffer  that  Heaven 
to  be  called  upon,  which  has  never  contradicted* 
nor  will  ever  contradict  the  oath  ?  How  intrepid* 
therefore,  muft  not  the  falfe  witnefs  become* 
when  he  has  with  impunity  called  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  his  head,  without  the  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  convicted  ?  Oaths  feem  to  be  fo  much  debafed 
and  proftituted  by  their  frequency,  that  falfe  wit- 
neftes  are  grow’n  as  common  as  robbers. 

All  connections  of  commerce,  not  excepting 
thofe  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  made  by 
the  council,  and  the  refult  of  them  always  falls 
under  their  cognizance.  Even  the  fliips  that  fail 
direCtly  from  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  only  carry  to 

Europe.  \ 
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Europe  the  invoices  of  their  cargoes.  Their  ac- 
compts,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  Tent  to  Batavia, 
where  a  general  regifler  is  kept  of  all  affairs. 

The  council  of  India  is  not  a  feparate  body, 
nor'is  it  independent.  It  a£ts  in  fubordination  to 
the  dire&ion  eflablifhed  in  the  United  Provinces, 
Though  this  be,  in  the  flridleft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
a  diredlion,  the  care  of  difpofing  of  the  merchan¬ 
dize  twice  a  year,  is  divided  between  fix  chambers 
concerned  in  this  commerce.  Their  bufinefs  is 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  funds  that  belong 
to  them. 

The  general  affembly,  which  has  the  conduct 
of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Company,  is  compofed  of 
the  diredlors  of  all  the  chambers.  Amflerdam 
nominates  eight ;  Zealand,  four ;  each  of  the 
other  chambers,  one  *,  and  the  Hate  but  one. 
Hence  we  fee  that  Amflerdam,  having  half  the 
number  of  voices,  has  only  one  to  gain  to 
enable  it  to  turn  the  fcale  in  all  the  deliberations, 
where  every  queftion  is  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes. 

This  body,  which  is  compofed  of  feventeen 
perfons,  meets  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  during  fix 
years  at  Amflerdam,  and  two  at  Middleburg* 
The  other  chambers  are  too  inconfiderable  to  en¬ 
joy  this  prerogative.  Some  myflerious  minded 
men,  towards  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century,  ima¬ 
gined,  that  profound  fecrecy  might  infure  greater 
fuccefs  to  their  tranfadlions  5  and  four  or  five  oi 
the  mofl  enlightened,  or  mod  powerful  men 
among  the  deputies  were  accordingly  chofen,  and 
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b  o  o  k  invefted  with  authority  to  regulate  all  affairs  of 
importance,  without  the  confent  of  their  col¬ 
leagues,  and  without  being  obliged  even  to  afk 
their  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  the  faults  which  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive  in  thefe  fingular  inftitutions,  the  Com¬ 
pany  role  to  a  very  brilliant  ftate  of  profperity. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  this 
political  phenomenon. 

The  early  fucceffes  of  the  Company  were  owen 
to  their  having  the  good  fortune,  in  lefs  than  half 
a  century,  to  take  more  than  three  hundred  Por- 
tuguefe  veffels;  fome  of  which  were  bound  for 
Europe,  and  others  for  the  different  fea-ports  in 
India,  and  were  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia.  This 
wealth,  which  the  captors  had  the  honefty  to  leave 
untouched,  brought  to  the  Company  immenfe 
returns,  or  ferved  to  procure  them.  Thus  the 
Tales  became  very  confiderable,  although  the  ex¬ 
ports  were  very  moderate. 

The  decline  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  attack  the  fet- 
tlements  belonging  to  that  nation,  and  greatly 
facilitated  the  conqueft  of  them.  They  found 
the  forts  ftrongty  built,  defended  by  a  numerous 
artillery,  and  provided  with  every  thing  that  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  rich  individuals  of  a  victorious 
nation  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  col¬ 
lected  together  for  their  protection.  To  form  a 
juft  idea  of  this  advantage,  we  need  only  confider 
what  it  has  coft  other  nations  to  obtain  permiffion 
to  fix  in  an  advantageous  fituation,  to  build  houfes^ 
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magazines,  and  forts ;  and  to  procure  all  the  con-  13  °lr°  K 
veniences  neceffary  for  their  fecurity*  or  their 
commerce. 

When  the  Company  found  themfelves  in  poffeff 
lion  of  fo  many  rich  and  well  eilablifhed  fettle^ 
iments,  they  did  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fe~ 
duced  by  a  grafping  fpirit  of  ambition.  They  were 
defirous  of  extending  their  commerce,  not  their 
conqueils  j  and  can  fcarce  be  accufed  of  any  a£ls 
of  injuftice,  except  fuch  as  feemed  neceffary  to  fe- 
cure  their  power.  The  Eaff  was  no  longer  a  fcene 
of  bloodihed,  as  it  had  been  at  the  time,  when  the 
the  defire  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  by  martial 
exploits*  and  the  rage  of  making  profelytes,  gave 
the  Portuguefe  a  menacing  air  wherever  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  India. 

The  Dutch  feemed  to  have  arrived  rather  to 
revenge,  and  refcue  the  natives  of  the  country* 
than  to  enflave  them.  They  maintained  no  wars 
with  them,  but  fuch  as  were  neceffary  to  procure 
lettlements  upon  their  coails*  and  to  oblige  them 
to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce*  It  is  true, 
thefe  people  received  no  advantage  from  them* 
and  were  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  liberty  ; 
but  in  other  refpefrs*  their  new  mailers,  rather  lefs 
barbarous  than  the  conquerors  they  had  difpoffeffed, 
left  the  Indians  at  liberty  to  govern  themfelves, 
and  did  riot  compel  them  to  change  their  laws, 
their  manners,  or  their  religion. 

By  their  manner  of  polling  and  diilributing 
their  forces,  they  contrived  to  keep  the  people  in 
awe,  whom  they  had  at  firil  conciliated  by  their 
behaviour*  If  we  except  Cochin  and  Malacca, 
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book  th€y  had  nothing  upon  the  continent  but  factories 
and  fmall  forts.  The  iflands  of}ava  and  Ceylon 
contained  their  troops  and  magazines :  and  from 
thence  their  fhips  maintained  their  authority,  and 
protected  their  trade  throughout  India. 

This  commerce  was  become  very  considerable, 
fince  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Portuguefe  power  had 
throw’n  the  fpice  trade  into  their  hands*  Al¬ 
though  the  chief  confumption  of  the  fpices  was  in 
Europe,  the  fortunate  pofteftbrs  of  this  branch  of 
commerce,  did  not  fail  to  fell  a  confiderable  part 
of  them  in  the  Indies,  though  at  a  lower  price* 
They  found  an  annual  vent  there,  for  ten  thou- 
iand  pounds  weight  of  mace,  one  hundred  t'hem- 
fand  pounds  of  nutmegs,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  of  cloves,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  cinnamon,  and  three  or  four  mil¬ 
lions  weight  of  pepper*  Thefe,  however,  were 
in  general  fpices  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
would  not  have  been  fold  in  our  countries. 

The  care  of  exporting  and  diftributing  the 
fpices,  a  (lifted  the  Dutch  in.  appropriating  to  them- 
felves  feveral  other  branches  of  commerce.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  became  maftersof  the  coaft- 
ing  trade  of  Afia,  as  they  were  already  of  that  of 
Europe.  This  navigation  employed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fhips  and  bailors,  who  without  caufi'ng  any 
expence  to  the  Company,  contributed  to  it’s  fecu- 
rity. 

By  virtue  of  thefe  fuperior  advantages,  they 
were  enabled,  for  a  long  time,  to  prevent  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  other  nations  to  interfere  in  the  Indian 
trade,  or  to  make  them  abortive.  The  produce  jof 
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this  rich  country  came  to  the  Europeans  through 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch ;  who  never  experienced 
thofe  reflraints  from  their  country,  which  have  in 
latter  times  been  impofed  every  where  elfe.  The 
government,  convinced  that  the  proceedings  of 
other  nations  neither  ought,  not  could  be  a  rule 
to  direCl  their  conduct,  always  gave  the  Company 
leave  to  difpofe  of  their  merchandife  at  the  capital 
freely,  and  without  referve.  At  the  time  this  fo- 
ciety  was  inflituted,  the  United  Provinces  had 
neither  any  manufactures  nor  crude  materials  to 
work  upon.  It  was  therefore  no  inconvenience, 
but  rather  a  point  of  great  policy,  to  allow,  and 
even  encourage,  the  citizens  to  wear  linens  and 
fluffs  imported  from  India.  The  various  manu¬ 
factures  which  were  introduced  into  the  republic, 
in  confequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  ediCl  of  Nantz, 
might  have  induced  them  to  lay  afide  the  thoughts 
of  purchafing  their  clothing  from  fo  remote  a  coun¬ 
try;  but  the  fondnefs  that  prevailed  in  Europe  at 
that  time  for  French  fafhions,  had  given  fo  advan¬ 
tageous  an  opening  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
refugees,  that  they  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  de¬ 
parting  from  the  antient  channel.  Since  the  high 
price  of  labour,  the  neceffary  confequence  of  a  re¬ 
dundancy  of  money,  has  leffened  the  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  obliged  the  nation  to  trade  upon  a 
frugal  plan,  Indian  fluffs  have  had  a  greater  run 
than  ever.  It  was  thought  that  fewer  inconveni¬ 
ences  would  arife  from  enriching  the  Indians 
than  the  Englifh  or  French,  whofe  profperity 
would  not  fail  to  haflen  the  ruin  of  a  flate,  the 
opulence  of  which  is  only  fupported  by  the  blind- 
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nefs,  the  difputes,  or  the  indolence  of  other 
powers. 

This  difpofition  of  things  had  carried  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  Company  to  a  degree,  from  which  it 
has  at  length  fallen  off.  This  truth  will  be  made 
apparent  by  entering  into  a  detail  of  fome  fads. 

The  firft  funds  of  this  commercial  afibciatiori 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  14,21  ,648  livres*. 
of  this  fund,  8,084,813  f  were  furmfhed  by 
Amflerdam  ;  2,934,540  bvres,  eight  l'ols  £  by 
Zealand  ;  1,180,905  livres  §  by  Enchuyfen; 

1,034,00011  by  Delft;  587,109  livres  twelve 
fols  **  by  Horn;  and  the  remaining  390,280 
livres  ft  by  Rotterdam. 

This  capital,  which  has  never  been  increafed* 

and  which,  fince  it’s  efablifhment  to  the  1  ft  of 

•  \ 

January  1778  has  yielded,  one  year  with  another* 
twenty-one,  and  one  feventeenth  per  cent,  was 
was  divided  into  fums  of  6,600  livres  which 
were  called  fhares.  Their  number  amounted  to 
two  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  fifty- three.  They 
were  fold  for  ready  money,  or  upon  credit,  as  all 
merchandife  is.  The  form  required  in  tranfadt- 
ing  this  bufinefs  was  only  to  fubftitute  the  name 
of  the  buyer,  inftead  of  that  of  the  feller,  upon 
the  books  of  the  Company,  and  in  this  confided 
the  foie  claim  the  proprietors  had.  Avarice  and 
the  fpirit  of  calculation  have  fuggefted  another 
mode  of  being  concerned  in  this  traffic.  Perfons 
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who  had  no  fhares  to  fell,  and  others  who  had  no 
intention  to  buy,  engaged  themfeives  reciprocally; 
the  former,  to  furnifh  a  certain  number  of  fhares, 
and  the  latter,  to  take  them  at  a  flared  price,  and 
on  a  given  day.  The  price  they  bore  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  determined  the  fate  of  thefe  gameflers.  The 
perfon  who  had  loft,  paid  the  difference  in  money, 
and  thus  ended  the  negotiation. 

o 

The  defire  of  gain,  and  the  fear  of  lofing  in 
thefe  bold  {peculations,  generally  excited  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  agitation  in  the  minds  of  the 
perfons  concerned.  Good  or  bad  news  was  in¬ 
vented  ;  the  credit  of  this  intelligence  was  alter¬ 
nately  leffened  or  confirmed  ;  and  attempts  were 
made  to  difcover  the  myfleries  of  courts,  and  to 
bribe  miniflers,  Public  tranquillity  was  fo  fre¬ 
quently  diflurbed  by  the  collifion  of  thefe  oppofite 
interefls,  that  the  government  thoughr  it  necelfary 
to  take  fome  fteps  to  prevent  the  excefs  of  this 
flock-jobbing.  It  was  declared,  that  every  fale 
of  fhares  fhould  be  deemed  void,  unlefs  it  could 
be  proved  by  the  books,  that  the  feller,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  bargain,  was  really  pofieffed 
of  that  property.  Men  of  honour,  did  not  think 
themfeives  difpenfed  from  their  engagements 
by  this  law:  but  it  produced  the  intended  efreft 
of  making  thefe  tranfaftions  iels  frequent. 

In  fuccefsful  times,  thefe  fhares  role  to  an  al- 
mod  incredible  price,  as  far  as  to  eight  times  their 
original  value;  but  they  have  fuccefTively  fallen 
off.  At  the  period  we  are  now  writing,  they  do 
not  gain  more  than  about  three  hundred  and  fixty 
per  cent.  This  is  even  a  higher  price  than  they 
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■  will  fell  for  any  where  except  in  Holland,  where 
j  the  people  have  ufed  themfelves  to  be  fatished 
with  an  intereft  of  two  and  three-fourths  per 
cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1 75 1  ^  the  capital  of  the 
Company,  after  the  payment  of  the  debts,  did’ 
not  exceed  62,480,000  livres  Of  this  fum 
even,  there  was  not,  in  money,  good  bills,  and 
rnerchandife  both  in  th.e  magazines,  or  upon 
the  feas  of  Europe  and  India,  any  more  than 
3 8,c6o,oc o  livres  j\.  The  remainder  confided  of 
doubtful  or  defperate  debts,  of  arms,  provifions, 
artillery,  military  (lores,  cattle,  Haves,  and  fome 
other  e (feeds  which  were  not  objecds  of  commerce. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  annual  profits  arofe  to 
27^940,000  t  livres.  But  in  order  to  gain  this 
return,  it  was  neceffary  to  lay  out  20,460,000  §; 
fo  that  the  net  profit  was  7,480,000  livres  ||,  to 
aniwer  the  dividend,  and  to  fupply  the  expences 
of  v/ar,  or  the  Ioffes  from  fire,  fliipwreck,  and  the 
other  various  calamities  which  human  prudence 
can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent. 

This  fituation  appeared  fo  very  alarming  to 
IVloffe],  tne  ableft  of  the  chiefs  that  ever  governed 
the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Ead  Indies,°  that  he 
confidered  the  Company  as  an  exhauded  body  to 
be  fupported  only  by  cordials :  it  was,  as  he  ex- 
preffed  himfelf,  a  leaky  veffel,  that  is  kept  from 
foundering  only  by  the  pump. 

*  2,603,333 k  6s.  8 d. 

X  1,164.166 1,  13s.  4<i. 

j|  3 1 1,6^6  1.  13  s.  4d. 


f  1 ,585,83 3  1  '6s.  8d. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  we  have  B  ^j0  K 
made,  it  has  been  impoffible  to  obtain  a  ftate  of 
accounts  pofterior  to  the  one  we  have  juft  given. 

What  are  then  the  people  interefted  in  thefe  con¬ 
cerns,  to  think  of  the  obftinacy  with  which  they 
are  left  in  ignorance  of  their  fituation?  They 
muft  conclude  either  that  their  affairs  are  in  the 
utmoft  confufion ;  that  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
have  intruded  the  adminiftration  of  them,  are 
difhoneft  men,  whole  conftant  defign  is  to  order 
and  difpofe  of  every  thing  at  pleafure,  and  to  pil¬ 
lage,  without  fubjecling  themfelves  to  any  kind  of 
reclamation;  or  who  create  fulpicions  of  mal- 
verfation,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring 
themfelves  from  the  imputation  of  ignorance. 

They  muft  naturally  fay  to  themfelves,  we  are  in 
the  hands  of  unfkilful  men,  or  of  knaves,  and  of 
thefe  two  fuppofitions,  which  ever  they  may  adopt, 
the  effed  will  be  the  fame.  The  -flock-holders 
will  be  miftruftful,  the  (hares  will  be  depreciated, 
and  the  Company  will  fall  to  ruin.  When  we 
confider  with  a  little  attention  this  myfterious  kind 
of  conduct,  we  (hall  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
upon  which  we  are  mod  to  lay  the  blame,  upon 
the  indolence  of  the  proprietors,  who  have  a  right 
to  demand  an  account  from  perfons,  who  in  fact 
are  no  more  than  their  agents,  and  who  certainly 
will  not  be  involved  in  their  ruin;  or  upon  the 
tyrannical  infolence  of  thefe  reprefentatives,  to 
whom  their  fellow-citizens  have  intruded  their 
fortune,  which  they  make  ufe  of  as  if  it  were  their 
own;  or,  laftly,  upon  the  perfidious  connivance 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Rate,  who  dare  not,  or  can- 
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not,  or  will  not  interpole  their  authority  in  a 
matter  of  fo  great  importance.  However  this 
may  be,  the  fecrecy  to  which  the  Company 
binds  it’s  agents,  by  oath,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  being  apparent,  that  it’s  fituation  is  be¬ 
coming  every  day  more  deplorable.  The  Com¬ 
pany  has  itfelf  been  obliged  to  communicate  it’s 
diftrefs  to  other  nations,  by  continuing  conftantly 
to  diminifh  it’s  dividends.  Let  us  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  inveftigate  the  true  caufes  of  this 
melancholy  truth. 

The  firftofthefe,  was  the  multitude  of  little  wars 
they  were  fucceffively  engaged  in  without  inter- 
mihion.  Scarce  had  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo¬ 
luccas  recovered  from  the  aftonifhment  into 
which  they  had  been  throw’n  by  the  vidtories 
gained  by  the  Dutch  over  a  people  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  invincible,  than  they  grew  impa¬ 
tient  of  rhe  yoke.  The  Company,  dreading  the 
confluences  of  this  difcontent,  attacked  the  king 
of  Ternate,  to  oblige  him  to  confent  to  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  clove-tree  every  where  except  in 
Amboyna.  The  iflanders  in  Banda  were  utterly 
exterminated,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  become 
Haves.  MacafTar,  defirous  of  fupporting  their 
pretenfions,  kept  a  considerable  force  at  bay  for  a 
long  time.  The  lofs  of  Formpfa  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  the  factories  of  Tonkin  and  Siam.  The 
Company  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms 
to  fupport  the  exclufive  trade  of  Sumatra.  MaT 
lacca  was  befieged,  it’s  territory  ravaged,  and  it’s 
navigation  interrupted  by  pirates.  Negapatan 
was  twice  attacked  j  Cochin  was  employed  in  re- 
iiftipg  the  attempts  of  the  kings  of  Calicut,  and 
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Travancor.  Ceylon  has  been  a  fcene  of  perpe-  J 
tual  difturbances,  which  are  as  frequent,  and  dill 
more  violent  at  Java,  where  peace  can  never  con¬ 
tinue  long,  unlefs  the  Company  will  give  a  rea- 
fonable  price  for  the  commodities  they  require. 
All  thefe  wars  have  proved  ruinous,  more  ruin¬ 
ous,  indeed,  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  be- 
caufe  thofe  who  had  the  management  of  them, 
only  fought  opportunities  of  enriching  themfelves. 

These  notorious  diffentions  have,  in  many 
places,  been  followed  by  odious  opprelfions  which 
have  been  pra&ifed  at  Japan,  China,  Cambodia, 
Aracan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  Achem, 
Coromandel,  Surat ;  in  Perfia,  atBaffora,  Mocho, 
and  other  places.  Mod  of  the  countries  in  India 
are  filled  with  tyrants,  who  prefer  piracy  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  who  acknowledge  no  right  but  that  of 
force,  and  think  that  whatever  is  practicable,  is  juft. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  Company  from  the 
places  where  their  trade  met  with  no  interruption 
for  a  long  time,  counterbalanced  the  Ioffes  they 
fuftained  in  others,  by  tyranny,  or  anarchy  j  but 
other  European  nations  deprived  them  of  this  in¬ 
demnification.  This  competition  obliged  them 
to  buy  dearer  and  to  fell  cheaper.  Their  natural 
advantages  might  perhaps  have  enabled  them  to 
fupport  this  misfortune,  if  their  rivals  had  not 
determined  to  throw  the  trade  carried  on  from 

t 

India  to  India,  into  the  hands  of  private  mer¬ 
chants.  By  this  expreflion  we  are  to  underfland 
the  operations  neceifary  to  tranfport  the  merchan- 
dife  of  one  country  in  Alia  to  another  5  from 
China,  Beggal,  and  Surat,  for  inftance,  to  the 
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k-  Phillippines,  Perfia,  and  Arabia.  It  was  by  means 
j  of  this  circulation,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  ex¬ 
changes.  that  the  Dutch  obtained  for  nothing:,  or 
for  a  trifle,  the  rich  cargoes  they  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  activity,-  oeconomy  and  fkill  of  the 
free  merchants  drove  the  Company  from  all  the 
fea-ports  where  no  partiality  was  fhew’n. 

This  revolution,  which  fo  clearly  pointed  out 
to  them  what  fteps  they  had  to  take,  did  not  even 
fet  them  right  with  refped  to  a  meafure  that  was 
deftructive  to  trade.  They  had  been  accuftomed 
to  carry  all  their  Indian  and  European  merchan- 
dife  to  Batavia,  from  whence  it  was  diftributed 
among  the  different  fadories  where  it  might  be 
fold  to  advantage.  This  cuffom  occafioned  ex¬ 
pence  and  lofs  of  time,  the  inconveniences  of 
which  were  not  perceived  while  their  profits  were 
fo  enormous.  When  other  nations  carried  on  a 
dired  trade,'  it  became  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
relinquifh  a  fyffem,  not  only  bad  in  itfelf,  but  in¬ 
compatible  with  circumftances.  The  dominion 
of  cuffom,  however,  ftill  prevails ;  and  it  was 
faid  to  be  owen  to  the  Company’s  apprehenffons 
that  their  fervants  would  make  an  improper  ufe 
of  any  innovation,  that  they  did  not  adopt  a  mea- 
fure,  the  neceffity  of  which  was  fo  fully  demon- 
ffrated. 

This  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  pre¬ 
text  which  ferved  to  conceal  motives  of  private 
intereft.  The  frauds  of  the  agents  were  more 
than  winked  at.  "The  firft  of  them  employed  had 
for  the  mo  ft  part  been  exad  in  their  conduct. 
They  had  been  under  the  diredion  of  admirals 
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who  vifited  all  the  factories*  who  were  invefted  B  K 
with  abfolute  powers  in  India,  and,  at  the  conclu-  — v—— * 
fion  of  every  voyage,  gave  an  account  in  Europe 
of  their  adminiftration.  In  proportion  as  the  go¬ 
vernment  became  a  fedentary  one,  the  agents, 
who  were  not  fo  fbridtly  watched,  grew  more  re- 
mifs.  They  abandoned  themfelves  to  that  effe¬ 
minacy,  a  habit  of  which  is  fo  eaiily  contracted 
in  hot  countries.  It  became  neceffary  to  increafe 
the  number  of  thefe  agents :  and  no  one  made  a 
capital  point  of  correcting  an  abufc,  which  gave 
the  people  in  power  an  opportunity  of  providing  for 
all  their  dependents ;  who  went  to  Afia  with  a  view 
of  making-  a  confiderable  fortune  in  a  fhort  time. 

Being  prohibited  from  trading,  their  appoint¬ 
ments  not  being  fufficient  to  maintain  them,  and 
all  honeft  ways  of  enriching  themfelves  being  fhuc 
againft  them,  they  had  recourfe  to  mal-pradices. 

The  Company  were  cheated  in  all  their  affairs  by 
factors  who  had  no  intereft  in  their  profperity. 

Thefe  diforders  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it  was 
propofed  to  allow  a  premium  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  all  commodities  fold  or  bought,  which  was 
to  be  divided  among  all  the  fervants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  according  to  their  ranks.  Upon  thefe 
terms,  they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  their 
account  was  juft.  This  arrangement  lafted  but 
five  years  j  it  being  found  that  corruption  pre¬ 
vailed  as  much  as  ever;  the  premium  and  the 
the  oath  were  then  aboliftied ;  and  from  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  agents  demand  any  confideration  for  their 
^rouble  that  their  avarice  didates. 

The 
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B  o  o  k  The  contagion,  which  at  firft  infe&ed  the  lower 

i  1  • 

factories,  gradually  reached  the  principal  fettle- 
ments,  and,  at  laft,  Batavia  itfclf.  So  great  a  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  pr  vailed  there  at  firfb,  that  the 
members  of  the  Oovernment  ufually  drefled  like 
common  failors,  and  never  wore  decent  cloaths 
but  in  their  council-chamber.  This  modefty  was 
accompanied  with  fo  diftinguifned  a  probity,  that 
before  the  year  1650,  not  one  remarkable  fortune 
had  been  made;  but  this  unhear’d-of  prodigy  of 
virtue  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  Warlike 
republics  have  been  feen  to  conquer  ^nd  make  ac- 
quifitions  for  their  country,  and  to  fill  the  public 
treafury  with  the  fpoils  of  kingdoms.  But  we 
fhall  never  fee  the  citizens  of  a  commercial  republic 
amafs  riches  for  a  particular  body  in  the  date, 
from  which  they  derive  neither  glory  nor  profit. 
The  auflerity  of  republican  principles  mud;  of 
courfe  give  way  to  the  example  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Ealf.  This  relaxation  of  manners 
was  more  fenfibly  perceived  in  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  where  the  articles  of  luxury  that  cam^ 
from  all  parts,  and  the  air  of  magnificence  it  was 
thought  neceiTary  to  throw  round  the  admin  iltra- 
tion,  introduced  a  tafle  for  Ihew.  This  tafte  occa- 
fioned  a  corruption  of  manners  ;  and  this  corrup¬ 
tion  of  manners  made  all  methods  of  getting  mo¬ 
ney  alike  indifferent.  Even  the  appearance,  of 
decency  was  fo  far  difregarded,  that  a  governor- 
general  finding  himfelf  convicted  of  plunderin 
the  finances  without  the  lead  kind  of  reilraint 
made  no  fcruple  of  j  unifying  his  conduct  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  carte  blanche  figned  by  the  Company. 

How 
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How  was  it  poflible  to  have  fettled  a  remedy 


againft  this  conduct  of  the  governors,  when  their 
depravation  could  not  have  been  forefeen  in  the 
infancy  of  the  republic,  where  a  purity  of  man¬ 
ners  and  frugality  prevailed  ?  In  thefe  fettle- 
ments  of  the  Dutch,  the  laws  had  been  made 
for  virtuous  men  ;  other  manners  required  other 
laws. 

These  diforders  might  have  been  repreifed  in 
their  firil  beginnings,  if  they  had  not  naturally 
made  the  fame  progrefs  in  Europe  as  in  Alia. 
But  as  a  river  that  overflows  it’s  banks  collects 
more  mud  than  water  in  it’s  paffage,  fo  the  vices 
which  riches  bring  along  with  them,  increafe  fafter 
than  riches  themfelves.  The  poll  of  director, 
which  was  at  firft  allotted  to  able  merchants,  was, 
at  length,  veiled  in  great  families,  in  which  it  wa$ 
perpetuated,  together  with  the  magiftracies,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  had  been  firft  procured.  Thefe 
families,  engaged  in  political  views,  or  in  the 
fervice  of  adminiftration,  confidered  thefe  polls, 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  Company,  only 
in  the  light  of  a  conflderable  income,  or  an  eafy 
provifion  for  their  relations  5  fome  of  them  even 
as  opportunities  of  making  a  bad  ufe  of  their  cre¬ 
dit.  The  bufinefs  of  receiving  accounts,  hearing 
debates,  and  carrying  on  the  moll  important 
tranfadlions  of  the  Company,  was  left  to  a  fecre- 
tary,  who,  under  the  more  plaufible  title  of  advo¬ 
cate,  became  the  foie  manager  of  all  the  affairs. 
The  governors,  who  met  but  twice  a-year,  in 
fpring  and  autumn,  at  the  arrival  arid  departure 
of  the  fleets,  forgot  the  habit  and  track  of  all 
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b  o  o  k  bufinefs  which  requires  a  constant  attention.- 
They  were  obliged  to  repofe  an  entire  confidence 
in  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  (late  to  make  extracts 
from  all  the  difpatches  that  arrived  from  India, 
and  to  draw  up  the  form  of  the  anfwers  that  were 
to  be  returned.  This  guide,  who  was  fometimes 
incapable,  often  bribed,  and  always  fufpicious, 
either  threw  thofe  whom  he  conducted  into  a 
precipice,  or  fuffered  them  them  to  fall  into  it. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  arifes  from  intereft, 
and  intereft  always  occafions  difputes.  Each 
chamber  would  have  docks,  arfenals,  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  it's  own,  for  the  fhips  it  was  to  fit  out. 
Offices  were  multiplied,  and  frauds  were  encou¬ 
raged  by  a  condudt  fo  erroneous. 

It  was  a  maxim  in  every  department  to  furnifh 
goods,  as  it  had  a  right  to  do,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  it’s  fhips.  Thefe  goods  were  not 
equally  proper  for  the  places  for  which  they  were 
defined,  and  were  either  not  fold  at  all,  or  fold  to 
difadvantage. 

When  circumftances  called  for  extraordinary 
fupplies,  a  fpirit  of  puerile  vanity,  which  is  afraid 
of  betraying  it’s  weaknefs  by  confeffing  it’s  wants, 
led  them  to  avoid  borrowing  money  in  Holland, 
where  they  would  have  paid  only  an  intereft  of 
three  per  cent,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  Batavia, 
where  money  was  at  fix,  or  more  frequently  to 
Bengal,  or  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  it  was 
at  nine  per  cent,  and  fometimes  much  higher* 
Abufes  were  multiplied  on  ail  fides. 

The  ftates-general,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
examine,  every  four  years,  into  the  ft-ate  of  the 
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Company;  to  fatisfy  themfelves  that  they  kept  B  0n°  K 
within  the  limits  aftigned  by  their  grant;  to  fee 
that  juftice  was  adminiftered  to  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned;  and  that  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  a 
manner  not  prejudicial  to  the  republic ;  fhould 
have  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  irregularities,  and  ought 
to  have  done  it.  They  did  not  do  their  duty 
upon  any  occafion,  nor  at  any  time.  There  ne¬ 
ver  was  prefen  ted  to  this  affemblyv  any  other 
than  fo  confufed  a  date  of  accounts,  that  perfons* 
the  mod  completely  verfed  in  figures,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  clear  up  the  chaos  with  the 
longeft  and  mod  continued  nocturnal  labours; 
notwkhftanding  which*  with  a  kind  of  complai- 
fance,  the  motives  of  which  we  fhould  fear  to 
fearch  into,  thefe  accounts  were  always  audited 
with  unanimous  approbation,  without  the  lead 
delay,  and  without  the  flighted  difcuflion  of  the 
particulars. 

But  we  are  weary  of  giving  a  detail  of  the 
feveral  irregularities  that  have  corrupted  the 
government  of  an  affociation,  formerly  fo  flou- 
rifhing.  The  colours  of  this  picture  are  too 
gloomy.  Let  us  examine  what  remedies  it  would 
be  proper  to  apply  to  evils  of  fuch  number  and 
magnitude. 

The  fir  ft  thing  neceffary  is  to  be  convinced  Welfare*  ^ 

r  ,  ^  •  that  remain 

that  the  government  or  the  Company  is  too  com-  t0  be  taken 
plicated  even  in  Europe.  A  direction  veded  in  efoftrabi^_re" 
fo  manv  chambers,  and  in  fuch  a  number  of  di-  meat  of  the 

^  3  n  .  ,  .  ,  •  c  •  Company  3 

re&ors,  mud  be  attended  with  infinite  inconve-  affairs, 
niences.  It  is  impoffibie  that  the  fame  fpirit 
fhculd  prevail  throughout  the  whole,  and  that  the 
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K  tranfa&ions  fhould  be  carried  on  without  receiv- 
j  ing  a  tinCture  from  the  oppofite  views  of  the  per- 
fons  who  conduct  them  in  different  places,  with 
independence,  and  without  harmony.  Unity  of 
defign,  fo  neceffafy  in  the  fine  arts,  is  equally 
advantageous  in  bufinefs.  In  vain  will  it  be  ob¬ 
jected,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  democratic 
Hates  to  divide  their  wealth,  and  to  make  the 
fortunes  of  the  citizens  as  equal  as  poffible.  This 
maxim,  in  itfelf  true*  is  not  applicable  to  a  re¬ 
public  that  has  no  territory,  and  maintains  itfelf 
merely  by  it’s  commerce.  It  will  therefore  be 
expedient  that  every  article  bought  or  fold  fhould 
fall  under  one  general  infpe&ion,  and  be  brought 
into  one  port.  The  favings  that  would  be  made, 
would  be  the  leaft  advantage  the  Company  would 
receive  from  this  alteration. 

From  this  place,  which  would  be  the  center  of 
intelligence  from  all  quarters,  deputations  might 
be  fen t  to  inquire  into,  and  correCt  abufes  in  the 
remoteft  parts  of  Afia.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
towards  the  Indian  princes,  from  whom  they 
have  forcibly  extorted  an  exclufive  commerce, 
will  be  one  of  the  fir  ft  obje&s  of  confideration. 
They  have,  for  a  long  time,  behaved  to  them 
with  an  infolent  pride  ;  they  have  attempted  to 
learn  and  to  lay  open  the  fecrets  of  their  govern¬ 
ment;  and  to  engage  them  in  quarrels  with  their 
neighbours;  they  have  fomented  divifions  among 
their  fubjeCts,  and  fhew’n  a  diftruft  mixed  with 
animofity  ;  they  have  obliged  them  to  make  facri- 
fices  which  they  never  promifed ;  and  deprived 
them  of  advantages  fecured  to  them  by  the  terms 
4  of 
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of  capitulation.  All  thefe  intolerable  a<5ts  of  B  °ir°  K 
tyranny,  occafion  frequent  diflurbances,  which 
fometimes  end  in  hoftili ties.  To  reftore  har¬ 
mony,  which  is  a  talk  that  grows  more  neceflary 
and  more  difficult  every  day,  agents  ffiouid  be 
appointed,  who  with  a  fpirit  of  moderation  ffiouid 
unite  a  knowlege  of  the  interefls,  cuftoms,  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  and  manners  of  thefe  nations. 

At  prefent,  perhaps,  the  Company  may  be  un¬ 
provided  with  perfons  of  this  (lamp  ;  but  ic  con¬ 
cerns  them  to  procure  fuch.  Perhaps  too  they 
might  find  fuch  among  the  fuperintendents  of 
their  factories,  which  they  have  every  reafon  to 
induce  them  to  abandon. 

The  difcerning  part  of  the  merchants  of  all  na¬ 
tions  unanimoufly  agree,  that  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ments  in  India  are  too  numerous :  and  that  by 
leffening  their  number,  they  would  greatly  reduce 
their  expences,  without  diminifhing  their  com¬ 
merce.  The  Company  cannot  poffibly  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  is  fo  generally  know’n.  One  would 
be  apt  to  think,  they  were  induced  to  continue 
the  fa&ories  that  were  burdenfome,  to  prevent 
a  fufpicion  of  their  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  them.  But  this  weak  tonfider- 
ation  ffiouid  fway  them  no  longer.  All  that 
deferves  their  attention,  is  to  make  a  due  diffinc- 
tion  between  what  it  is  convenient  to  part  with, 
or  advantageous  to  retain.  They  have  before 
them  a  feries  of  fadts  and  experience,  which 
muff  prevent  any  miflake  in  an  arrangement  of 
fuch  importance. 

Vox..  I.  B  b  I» 
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u— vl—,  think  proper  to  continue  for  the  advantage  of 
trade,  they  will  demoliffi  all  ufelefs  fortifications; 
they  will  difTolve  the  councils,  eftabliffied  from 
motives  of  oftentation  rather  than  neceffity;  and 
they  will  proportion  the  number  of  their  fervants 
to  the  extent  of  their  tranfaclions.  Let  the  Com¬ 
pany  call  to  mind  thofe  happy  times,  when  two  or 
three  factors,  chofen  with  judgment,  fent  out  car¬ 
goes  infinitely  more  confiderablethan  any  they  have 
received  fince ;  when  they  raifed  amazing  profits 
upon  their  goods,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  have 
been  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  their  numerous 
agents;  and  then  they  will  not  hefitate  a  moment 
to  return  to  their  old  maxims,  and  to  prefer  a 
fimplicity  which  made  them  rich,  to  an  empty  pa¬ 
rade  that  ruins  them* 

The  reformation  will  be  attended  with  greater 
difficulties  in  the  more  important  colonies.  The 
Company's  agents  there  are  a  more  numerous, 
reputable,  and  in  proportion  a  more  opulent  body, 
and  confequently  lefs  dsfpofed  to  fubmit  to  any 
regulations.  It  is,  however,  neceiTary  to  reduce 
them  to  order,  fince  the  abufes  they  have  either 
introduced,  or  winked  at,  mufic  fooner  or  later 
inevitably  occafion  the  total  ruin  of  the  interefts 
over  which  they  prefide.  The  malverfations  that 
prevail  in  the  manufadlures,  magazines,  docks, 
and  arfenals  at  Batavia,  and  the  other  large  fettle- 
ments,  are  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

These  arrangements  would  lead  to  others  fiill 

O 

more  confiderable.  At  their  firft  rife,  the  Com- 
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pany  eftablifhed  fixed  and  precife  rules,  which 
were  not  to  be  departed  from  oh  any  pretence, 
or  on  any  occabon  whatfoever.  Their  fervants 
were  mere  machines,  the  fmalleft  movements  of 
which  they  had  w,ound  up  before-hand.  They 
judged  this  abfolute  and  uni  verbal  diredion  ne- 
ceffary  to  corred  what  was  am.ifs  in  the  choice  of 
their  agents,  who  were  mod  of  them  draw’n  out 
of  obfcurity,  and  had  not  the  advantage  of  that 
careful  education  which  would  have  enlarged 
their  ideas.  The  Company  themfelves  did  not 
buffer  the  lead  variation  in  their  own  conduct,  and 
to  this  invariable  uniformity  they  attributed  the 
fuccefs  of  their  enterprizes.  The  frequent  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  this  fydem  Occafioned,  did  not 
prevail  with  them  to  lay  it  abide  3  and  they  always 
‘adhered  obftinately  to  their  firft  plan.  It  is 
neceffary  that  they  fhould  adopt  other  maxims ; 
and  after  having  chofen  their  fadors  with  more 
caution,  that  they  fhould  leave  to  their  (kill  and 
exertions,  the  management  of  concerns  at  fo 
great  adiftance,  and  fubjed  to  perpetual  changes. 
Tired  of  .maintaining  a  difadvantageous  fifuggle 
|D  with  the  free  traders  of  other  nations,  they  -fhould 
refolve  to  leave  the  commerce,  from  one  part  of 
India  to  another,  to  private  perfons. .  This  happy 
!  innovation  would  make  their  colonies  richer  and 
;  more  powerful ;  and  they  would  boon  be  filled 
with  men  of  an  enterprizing  fpirir,  who  would 
diffufe  their  mod  plentiful  and  mod  valuable  pro- 
dudions  in  all  the  markets.  They  themfelves 
would  reap  more  advantage  from  the  cufloms 
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B  o  Q  K  colle&ed  in  their  factories,  than  they  could  pof* 
fibly  expe<ff  from  the  complicated,  languid,  and 
even  unfrequent  commercial  agreements  tranfadl- 
ed  there. 

At  the  fame  time,  thofe  too  ruinous  arma¬ 
ments  for  which  the  Company  are  inceffantly 
cenfured,  will  be  difcontinued.  Soon  after  the 
commencefrient  of  the  prefent  century,  they 
adopted  in  their  docks  a  defective  mode  of  con- 
ftru<fting  fhips,  which  made  them  lofe  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  fome  very  rich  cargoes. 
Thefe  fatal  experiments  brought  them  back  to 
the  practice  generally  received  ;  but  from  fome 
improper  motives,  they  continued  to  employ  in 
their  voyages,  one-third  more  of  veffels  than  were 
neceflary.  This  inftance  of  corruption,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked  at  any  time, 
is  become  more  particularly  infupportable,  fmce 
the  materials  employed  in  naval  affairs  have 
arifen  to  a  very  exorbitant  price;  and  fince  it 
has  been  neceflary  to  increafe  the  pay  of  the 
failors. 

These  reformations  would  bring  on  an  exten- 
fion  of  trade ;  which,  in  proportion  to  the  man¬ 
ners  and  circumilances,  was  formerly  very  confi- 
derable ;  but  the  progrefs  of  it  was  flopped, 
notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  of  confumpdon 
in  Europe,  and  the  new  markets  opened  with 
Africa  and  America.  It  was  even  perceived  to 
decreafe,  fince  there  was  no  augmentation  of  it’s 
produce,  although  the  merchandize  was  almoft 
doubled  in  value*  At  prefent,  the  fales  do  not 
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amount  to  more  than  from  forty  to  fifty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres**  a  fum  which  they  brought  fixty 
years  ago,  and  even  before  that  period. 

In  thefe  colonies  are  found,  linens,  tea,  filks, 
china-ware,  borax,  tin,  camphire,  tutenague, 
faltpetre,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  coffee,  lugar, 
woods  for  dying,  and  other  articles  more  or  kfs 
confiderable,  bought  up  in  the  different  markets 
of  Afia,  or  produced  by  the  territory  of  the  Com* 
pany.  Thefe  productions,  and  mercantile  ar¬ 
ticles,  are  alfo  furniflied  by  fuch  of  the  European 
nations  as  have  formed  connections  in  India, 

•  There  is  fcarce  any  thing  but  cinnamon,’  cloves, 
nutmeg,  and  mace,  the  confumption  of  which, 
amounts  annually  to  twelve  millions  of  livres  f, 
the  fale  of  which  belongs  exclufively  to  the 
Dutch. 

After  the  improvements  which  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  propofe,  order  would  be  re-eftablifhed 
for  fome  time :  we  fay  for  fome  time,  becaufe 
every  colony,  where  authority,  and  obedience  to 
it,  are  placed  in  two  different  countries  widely 
diflant  from  each  other,  is  an  eftablifhmenr  de¬ 
fective  in  it’s  firft  inflitution.  It  is  a  machine, 
the  fprings  of  which  are  conftantly  relaxing  or 
breaking,  and  which  muft  be  perpetually  re- 

If  it  were  even  poffible,  that  the  Company 
could  find  an  effectual  and  lading  remedy,  agalnft 

•  From  4,666,666 1.  i j  s.  4d.  to  4,875,0001. 
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book  the  evils  with  which  they  have  been  tormented 


for  fo  long  a  time,  they  would  not  the  lefs  be 
threatened  with  the  lofs  of  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  the  fpice-trade. 

It  has  long  been  fufpedled,  that  thefe  valuable 
productions  grew  in  unknow’n  climates.  An  ob- 
feure  report  has  been  fpread  about  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  that  the  Malays,  who  were  the  only  people 
that  had  an  intercourfe  with  thefe  countries,  had 
brought  cloves  and  nutmegs  into  feveral  markets. 
This  vague  rumour  has  never  been  confirmed  by 
certain  fads ;  and,  like  all  vulgar  errors,  it  has 
at  length  fallen  into  negled.  % 

In  1774,  the  Engliih  navigator  Forrefi:,  fet 
out  from  Balambangan,  with  a  view  of  afeertain- 
mg,  whether  the  fpices  grew  in  New  Guinea,  as; 
it  had  for  a  long  time  been  aflerted.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  from  this  favage  country,  in  the  ifland  of 
Manafwary,  he  found  a  nutmeg  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  differed  only  from  that  which  has  obtained 
lo  much  celebrity,  in  being  of  an  oblong  form. 
This  enterprizing  man  plucked  up  a  hundred 
items  of  this  ufeful  tree,  and  planted  them,  in 
377 6,  at  Bunwoot,  a  fertile,  wholefome,  and 
inhabited  ifland,  covered  with  the  moil  beautiful 
trees,  eighteen  miles  only  in  circumference,  and 
which  Great  Britain  held  from  the  liberality  of 
the  king  of  Mindanao.  Here,  the  nutmeg-tree 
is  undoubtedly  cultivated;  and  probably  the 
clove-tree  likewife,  fince  it  is  certain  that  Forrefi; 
landed  at  feveral  of  the  Moluccas, 
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It  is  a  fa£t  generally  kjiqwln  at  prefen  t  and-  ®  °H°  K 
afcertained,  that,  in  1771  and  1772,  the  French  ■ -v — J 

have  fucceeded  in  obtaining  from  the^  Moluccas 
nutmeg  and  clove  trees,  which  they  have  tranf- 
planted  into  their  own  territories.  If  thefe  plants, 
which  have  begun  to  yield  fome  fruit,  fhould  one 
day  furnifli  a  large  quantity  of  thefe  fpices,  and 
of  good  quality,  there  will  immediately  be  a  re¬ 
volution  in  this  important  branch  of  commerce. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  France  to  have  ill  a  red  with 
the  Dutch  alone  this  fruitful  iource  of  riches:  the 
only  thing  required  to  fecure  this  advantage, 
would  have  been  to  have  united  in  one  central 
point,  which  might  eafily  have  been  guarded, 
all  the  acquifitions  of  this  kind  that  had  been 
made.  But  the  government,  whether  from  gene- 
rofity  or  imprudence,  has  chofen  that  this  culti¬ 
vation  fhould  be  eftablifhed.  in  ieverai  oi  it  s 
poffeflions.  A  number  of  trees  planted  in  fo  many 
open  places,  will  necefTarily  be  conveyed  imo  the 
colonies  of  other  nations  •,  and  in  a  little  time, 
thefe  produ(5lions,  which,  for  ages  pail,  have 
been  under  the  controul  of  an  odious  monopoly, 
will  become  a  common  benefit  to  almoft  all  man¬ 
kind.  Perhaps  it  may  happen,  that  fcarce  any 
other  people  will  be  deprived  of  thefe  valuable 
articles,  except  thofe  who  have  been  the  ancient 
poffeffors  of  them.  The  only  iflands  where  they 
have  hitherto  grow’n,  have  not,  nor  can  they  have, 
any  other  kind  of  utility;  the  maintenance  of 
them  is  extremely  expenfive,  and  the  ciimate 
deflructive.  ^vVhatr  motives  can  their  maflers 
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have  to  preferve  eftablifhments  which  have  loft  all 
their  advantages  ?  They  will  confequently  aban¬ 
don  them ;  and  then,  what  will  become  of  an 
afibciation,  which,  for  fifty  years  pall,  has  had  no 
other  refource  againft  the  treachery  of  it’s  agents, 
the  multiplicity  of  it’s  factories,  and  the  defeats 
of  it’s  adminiftration  ? 

Setting  afide  this  conteft  between  trading  in- 
terefts,  the  Dutch  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  one  of  a  more  rapid  and  deftrudtive  kind.  All 
circumftances,  particularly  their  manner  of  con¬ 
ducing  their  forces  both  by  fea  and  land,  confpire 
to  invite  their  enemies  to  attack  them. 

The  Company  have  a  fleet  of  about  a  hundred 
Ihips,  from  fix  hundred  to  a  thoufand  tons  bur¬ 
then.  .Twenty-eight  or  thirty  are  annually  fent 
out  from  Europe,  and  a  fmaller  number  returns. 
Thofe  that  are  not  in  a  condition  to  return,  make 
voyages  in  India,  where  the  feas,  except  thofe  in 
the  neigbourhood  of  Japan,  are  fo  calm,  that 
weaker  veflfels  may  fail  in  them  with  fafety.  In 
times  of  profound  peace  the  fhips  fail  feparately, 
but  on  their  return  they  always  form  two  fleets  at 
the  Cape,  which  pafs  by  the  Orcades,  where  two 
fnips  belonging  to. the  republic  wait  to  convoy 
them  to  Holland.  In  time  of  war  this  detour 
was  contrived  to  avoid  the  enemy’s  privateers  5 
and  it  is  continued  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent 
contraband  trade.  It  did  not  feem  any  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  prevail  upon  Tailors,  who  were  juft  come 
out  of  a  burning  climate,  to  encounter  the  cold 
blafts  of  the  norths  but  this  difficulty  was  fur- 

mounted 
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mounted  by  a  gratuity  of  two  months  pay  ex-  jj 
traordinary.  This  cudom  has  been  continued*  J 

even  when  contrary  winds  and  dorms  have  dri¬ 
ven  the  fleets  into  the  channel.  The  directors  of 
the  chamber  of  Amderdam  attempted  once  to 
fupprefs  it;  but  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
burnt  by  the  populace;  who,  like  the  red  of  the 
nation,  difapprove  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  this  powerful  body,  and  lament  the  privileges 
they  enjoy.  The  Company’s  navy  is  commanded 
by  officers  who  were  originally  Tailors  or  cauin- 
boys;  they  are  qualified  for  pilots,  and  for  work¬ 
ing  a  fhip,  but  have  not  the  lead  idea  of  naval 
evolutions ;  befides,  that  from  the  dcfetis  of  their 
education  they  can  have  no  conception  of  the  love 
of  glory,  nor  are  they  capable  of  infpiring  the 
clafs  of  men,  who  are  under  their  command,  with 

that  noble  fentiment. 

The  land  forces  are  formed  in  a  dill  more 
faulty  manner.  Soldiers,  who  have  delerted  from 
every  nation  in  Europe  may,  indeed,  be  expected 
not  to  want  courage;  but  their  provifion  and 
clothing  is  fo  bad,  and  they  are  fo  much  ha- 
raffed,  that  they  have  an  averfion  for  the  fervice. 

The  officers,  who  for  the  mod  part  originally 
belonged  to  fome  low  profeflion,  in  which  they 
have  acquired  a  fum  diffident  to  purchafe  their 
pods,  are  incapable  of  infufing.into  them  a  mili¬ 
tary  fpirit.  The  contempt  in  which  a  people 
purely  commercial  hold  thofe  whole  fituation 
necedafily  dooms  them  to  poverty,  togetner  with 
the  averfion  they  have  for  war,  contributes  greatly 

to 
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:  to  degrade  and  difpirit  thefe  troops.  To  thefe 
i  feveral  caufes  of  their  inactivity,  weak n efs,  and 
want  of  difcipline,  may  be  fubjoined  another, 
which  is  equally  applicable  both  to  the  land  and 
fea  fervice. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  moil;  flavifh  go¬ 
vernments  fo  difhonpurable  and  iniquitous  a  mode 
of  railing  feamen  and  foldiers,  as  that  which  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  prablifed  by  the  Company. 
Their  agents,  called  by  the  people  v endears  d9  antes 
(kidnappers),  who  are  always  bufy  in  the  terri¬ 
tories,  and  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
republic,  make  it  their  employment  to  entice 
credulous  men  to  embark  for  India,  in  hopes  of 
acquiring  a  coniiclerable  fortune  in  a  fliort  time. 
Thole  who  are  allured  by  the  bait  are  enrolled, 
and  receive  two  months  pay,  which  is  always 
given  to  their  betrayer.  They  enter  into  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  three  hundred  livres  *,  which  is  the 
profit  of  the  perfon  that  enlifts  them,  who  is 
obliged,  by  this  agreement,  to  furnifh  them  with 
fome  clothes  worth  about  a  tenth  part  of  that 

A 

fum.  The  debt  is  fee u red  by  one  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  bills,  but  it.  is  never  paid  unlefs  the  debtor 
lives  long  enough  to  difeharge  it  out  of  his 
pay.  -  f  ’  /  .  H 

A  Company  which,  fupports  itfelf,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  contempt  for  the  military  order, 
and  with  foldiers  fo  corrupt,  may  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  progrefs  which  the  arts  of  negocia- 
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tion  have  made  in  thefe  latter  ages.  In  has  ever  B 
been  necedary  to  fupply  the  want  of  drength  by  s- 
treaties,  by  patience,  by  moderation,  and  by 
artifice  5  but  republicans  fhould  be  well  informed, 
that  fuch  a  date  can  only  be  a  precarious  one, 
and  that  political  meafures,  how  well  foever  they 
may  be  combined,  are  not  always  able  to  refill: 
the  torrent  of  violence  and  the  compulfion  of  cir-* 
cumdances.  The  fecurity  of  the  Company  would 
require  troops  compofed  of  citizens :  but  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  by  no  means  practicable ;  for  the 
depopulation  of  Holland  would  be  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  it.  The  government  would  oppofe 
it,  and  would  make  the  following  reprefehtations 
to  this  Company,  already  too  much  favoured  by 
the  date. 

c  The  defence  and  prefervation  of  our  country, 

*  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  us,  than  the 

<  regulation  of  your  affairs.  Of  what  ufe  would 
f  the  gold  be  to  us,  with  which  your  fhips  would 

<  return  laden,  if  our  provinces  were  to  become 

<  defert  ?  If  we  fhould  ever  ceale  to  employ  fa- 

<  reigners  in  our  fervice,  we  lhall  fupply  their  place 

<  in  our  armies,  and  not  on  board  your  (hips, 

<  Let  us  fend  out  of  the  country,  and  expofe  the 
c  lives  of  as  few  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  pofilble. 

«  The  chief  men  in  our  factories  are  iudiciently 
c  opulent  to  prelerve  themfelves,  by  all  the 
c  know’n  precautions,  from  the  fatal  influence 

<  of  a  peftilential  climate.  Of  what  confequence 
c  is  it  to  us,  whether  a  parcel  of  Germans,  fuc- 

<  ceeding  each  other,  fhould  perifh  or  not,  if  there 

z.  are  enough  dill  of  them  to  be  found,  whom  mifer  y 

‘  has 
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B  °n°  K  ‘  ^as  driven  out  of  their  country,  or  who  will 

' — v - -  f  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  amufed  with  the  hopes 

‘  of  a  fortune  which  they  will  never  make  ?  Their 
c  pay  ceafes  the  moment  they  expire ;  while  our 
c  coffers  are  continually  filling,  and  our  pro- 
c  vinces  are  not  thinned.  The  fecurity  of  the 
c  Company  depends  upon  that  of  the  republic; 

*  and  what  will  become  of  the  fecurity  of  the  re- 
<  public,  if,  by  a  conftant  depopulation,  we  fhould 
c  reduce  our  country  to  the  miferable  condition  of 

*  our  colonies  ?’ 

T he  Company  therefore  will  never  be  ferved 
by  any  but  foreign  troops  ;  and  it  will  never  in- 
lpire  them  with  that  public  fpirit,  that  enthufiafm 
for  glory  which  it  has  not  itfelf.  In  this  refped 
it  is  the  fame  with  a  company  as  with  a  govern¬ 
ment,  which  ought  always  to  form  it’s  troops  up¬ 
on  thofe  principles  only  that  are  the  bafisof  it’s  own 
conftitution.  Oeconomy,  and  the  defire  of  gain,  are 
the  principles  of  adminiflration  adopted  by  the 
Company.  Thefe  are  the  motives  that  fhould  be 
employed  to  attach  the  foldier  to  their  fervice. 
As  he  is  engaged  in  commercial  expeditions,  he 
fhould  be  allured  of  a  reward  proportioned  to  the 
means  he  hath  exerted  in  forwarding  their  fuccefs, 
and  his  pay  fhould  be  made  out  to  him  in  flock. 

I  hen  perfonal  interefls,  far  from  weakening  the 
general  fprings  of  government,  will  only  ferve  to 
flrenethen  them. 

If  thefe  refledlions,  however,  fhould  not  in¬ 
duce  the  Company  to  alter  this  important  part 
of  their  adminiflration,  let  them  at  leaf!  be  routed 
by  the  profpefl  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  them. 

If 
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If  they  were  attacked  in  India,  they  would  he  B  °n 
deprived  of  their  fettlements  there  in  much  left 
time  than  they  employed  in  wrefting  them  from 
the  Portuguefe*  Their  bell  towns  are  in  a  de- 
fencelefs  (late,  and  the  navy  would  be  incapable 
of  protecting  them.  There  is  not  a  fingle  (hip 
of  the  line  to  be  feen  in  the  ports,  and  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  fit  out  merchantmen  as  men  of 
war.  The  ftrongeft  of  thofe  that  return  to  Europe 
have  not  one  hundred  men ;  and  if  the  Tailors,  aif- 
perfed  in  all  the  (hips  that  fail  to  India,  were  col¬ 
lected,  there  would  not  be  a  fufhcient  number  to 
form  one  fingle  fhip’s  crew.  Any  man  accuitom- 
ed  to  calculate  probable  events  would  not  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  the  power  of  the  Dutch  might  be  an¬ 
nihilated  in  Afia,  before  the  date  could  come  to 
the  adiftance  of  the  Company.  The  only  bafis 
upon  which  this  apparently  gigantic  Coloffus  is 
fixed,  is  the  IVLolucca  iflanos.  Six  men  of  wai, 
and  fifteen  hundred  land-forces,  would  be  more 
than  fufficient  to  fecure  the  conqueft  of  them, 
which  might  be  effected  either  by  the  French  or 
the  Englifh. 

If  the  court  of  Verfailles  ihould  form  this  en- 
terprize,  their  fquadron  would  fail  from  the  Ifle  of 
France,  and  bear  down  upon  Ternate,  where  a 
commencement  of  hoftilities  would  give  the  fir  ft 
intelligence  of  it’s  arrival  in  thofe  feas.  A  fort 
without  outworks,  and  which  might  be  battered 
from  the  fhips,  would  not  make  much  lefiftance. 
Amboyna,  which  formerly  had  a  rampart,  a  bad 
ditch  and  four  fmall  baftions,  has  been  fo  fre- 
!  quently 
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B  °,r°  K  quently  fubverted  by  earthquakesj  that  it  cannot 

* — -v— ^  be  in  a  condition  to  put  a  flop  to  an  enterprifing 
enemy  for  two  days.  Banda  has  it’s  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulties.  There  is  no  bottom  round  thefe  iflands, 
and  there  are  fuch  violent  currents,  that  if  two  or 
three  channels  which  lead  up  to  it  were  miffed, 
the  veffels  would  be  unavoidably  carried  away 
under  the  wind.  But  this  might  be  eafily  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  pilots  of  Amboyna.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  more  to  attack  than  a  wall  without  a  ditch, 
or  a  covert  way,  defended  only  by  four  baftions 
in  bad  condition.  A  fmall  fort  eredled  upon  an 
eminence  that  commands  the  place,  could  not 
prolong  it’s  defence  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 

All  perfons  who  have  feen  the  Moluccas,  and 
examined  them  attentively,  agree,  that  they  would 
not  hold  out  one  month  againil  the  forces  we  have 
mentioned.  If,  as  it  is  probable,  the  garrifons, 
exceffively  reduced  in  number  from  motives  of 
ceconomy,  enervated  by  the  badnefs  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  or  exafperated  by  the  ill-treatment  they 
receive,  ffiould  refufe  to  fight,  or  fnould  make 
but  a  feeble  refinance,  the  conquefi:  would  be 
more  rapid.  To  fecure  it  as  firmly  as  it  deferves, 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  take  poffeffion  of  Bata¬ 
via ;  a  circumftance  not  fo  difficult  as  it  may 
feem  to  be.  The  fquadron,  with  the  foldiers  that 

in  garrifon,  and  as  many  of  the 
Dutch  troops  as  Ifiouid  have  joined  the  conqueror, 
with  a  timely  reinforcement  of  eight  or  nine  hun¬ 
dred  men,  would  infallibly  accomplifh  this  enter- 
prize. 


It 
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i  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  poffible  to  lay  liege  B 
to  the  place  by  fea.  The  water  is  generally  fo 
fh allow  under  it’s  walls,  that  the  fhips  would 
never  get  near  enough  to  the  fortifications,  to 
batter  them.  The  enemy  would  therefore  be 
obliged  to  land  their  troops  for  the  attack.  This 
I  landing,  perhaps,  has  been  made  impracticable 
in  feveral  places,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  embellifhes  the  city.  But  upon  a  fiat 
coaft,  which  is  acceffible  in  all  parts  to  boats,  the 
defcent  may  be  confidered  as  already  accom» 

|  plifhed. 

The  befieo-ers,  once  eftablilhed  on  land,  would 
meet  with  nothing  but  a  city  of  a  league  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  defended  by  a  double  ditch  more  or 
lefs  deep;  by  a  low  rampart  which  is  falling  to 
ruin;  by  an  irregular  and  ill-fupported  citadel; 
by  a  few  Indians,  without  courage  or  experience, 
collected  from  different  countries ;  by  a  fmali 
number  of  white  troops,  diiTatisfied  with  their 
condition,  and  commanded  by  officers  who  have 
neither  rank  nor  experience.  Is  it  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  fuch  obftacles  would  retard  the  pro- 
grefs  of  enterprizing  troops  animated  with  the 
expectations  of  an  immenfe  booty  ?  Certainly 
not;  and  accordingly,  the  hopes  of  the  Dutch  are 
founded  upon  another  bads. 

The  climate  of  Batavia  is  fo  defcruCtive,  that, 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  foldiers  conveyed  there 
from  our  countries  periffi  in  the  courfe  of  the  year. 
Many  of  thofe  who  efcape  the  Broke  of  death,  are 

langui filing  in  the  hofpitals ;  and  fcarce  a  fourth 

part 
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B  °u°  K  Part  remains  to  do  the  regular  duty  of  the  place. 

1-— v - >  The  Dutch  flatter  themfelves,  that  by  adding  to 

thefe  ordinary  caufes  of  fatality,  the  help  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  inundation,  which  is  eafily  done,  they  would 
dig  a  grave  for  the  befiegers,  or  force  them  to 
re-embark.  Blind  as  they  are,  not  to  fee  that 
time  only  can  fet  all  thefe  means  of  deftru&ion 
at  work  $  and  the  capture  of  the  place  would  be 
nothing  more  than  the  coup  de  main  of  a  warlike 
and  enterprizing  nation, 

/  "  '  '  • ,  _  .  ’  ‘  *  ’  *  *  v 

The  plan  of  conqueft  that  France  might  form, 
would  equally  fuit  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  5 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Englifh  would  in 
the  firft  place,  perhaps,  make  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  would  facilitate  their  voyages  to 
India. 

The  two  Tides  of  the  harbour  which  leads  up 
to  the  capital  of  this  famous  colony,  are  defended 
by  a  number  of  redoubts  judicioufly  difpofed ; 
but  their  batteries  would  foon  be  difmounted  by 
the  fhips  which  can  anchor  near  enough  to  the 
land  to  play  upon  them.  The  fort  ere&ed  near 
the  fhore  would  fhare  the  fame  fate ;  and  would 
make  Hill  lefs  refinance  to  the  moft  trifling  force 
that  fliould  attack  it  by  land.  Conflrudled  with¬ 
out  art,  commanded  on  all  Tides,  and  being  in- 
,  capable  of  containing  more  than  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  troops,  it  would  infallibly  be  reduced  in  lefs 
than  four-and-twenty  hours  with  a  few  bombs. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  difperfed  throughout 
an  immenfe  fpace,  and  feparated  from  each  other 

by 
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/ 

by  deferts,  would  not  have  time  to  come  to  it’s 
relief.  Perhaps,  they  would  not  if  it  were  in 
their  power*  We  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  oppreflion  under  which  they  groan, 
may  make  them  wilh  for  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

If  the  republic  of  Holland  (hould  not  confider 
as  imaginary,  the  dangers  to  which  our  regard  for 
the  general  good  of  nations  makes  us  apprehend 
her  commerce,  and  her  poffelTions  in  India  may 
be  expofed,  it  ought  to  omit  no  precaution  to 
prevent  them ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  cares  it  can  be  employed  in.  What 
advantages  hath  not  the  (late  acquired,  for  thefe 
two  centuries  pad,  from  thefe  didant  regions  ? 
What  advantages  does  it  not  dill  derive  from 
them? 

First,  the  fociety  of  merchants,  who  rule 
thefe  feveral  fettlements  which  they  have  formed 
themfelves,  without  any  aflidance  from  govern¬ 
ment,  have  fucceflively  purchafed  the  renewal  of 
their  charter.  In  1602,  they  obtained  their  fird 
grant  for  55,000  livres  *.  Twenty  years  after 
this,  it  was  gratuitoufly  renewed.  From  1643  to 
1646,  it  was  prolonged  only  from  fix  months  to  fix 
months,  for  reafons  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
with.  At  this  period  a  gift  of  5,300,000  livres 
occafioned  it  to  be  granted  a-new  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  This  term  was  not  yet  expired^ 

•'2,291!.  13s.  4d.  t  *37>500^ 
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e  0^0  k  when,  in  1665,  the  monopoly  was  fecured  to  them 
v— -v~- w  till  1700,  upon  condition  that  they  fhould  main¬ 
tain,  for  the  ufe  of  the  date,  twenty  fhips  of  war, 
during  all  the  time  that  the  hodilities,  commenced 
between  the  republic  and  England,  fhould  continue. 
This  privileged  aiTociation  was  again  allowed  to 
purfue  it’s  commercial  operations  till  1740  for 
a  fum  of  6,600,000  livres  *.  In  the  two  following 
years  it’s  fate  was  precarious  ;  then  it  ac¬ 
quired  a  firm  edablifhment  for  twelve  years,  by 
paying  three  per  cent,  upon  the  divifion  of  it’s 
fhares;  and  afterwards,  for  twenty  years  longer, 
in  confideration  of  2,640,000  livres  f  to  be  paid 
in  fpecie,  or  infaltpetre.  In  1774,  it’s  privileges 
were  redrained  to  two  years,  and  foon  extended 
to  twenty,  upon  condition  that  it  fhould  give 
up  three  per  cent,  of  it’s  dividend. 

In  critical  times,  the  Company  have  dept  in  to 
the  abidance  of  the  public  treafure,  already  ex¬ 
it  auded,  or  nearly  fo.  It  is  true,  they  have  fooner 
or  later  been  reimburfed  for  thefe  advances ;  but 
a  conduct  fo  noble  relieved  and  encouraged  the 
1  citizens. 

A  great  quantity  of  faltpetre  was  wanted  for 
the  ufe  of  the  fea  and  land  fervicej  this  Com¬ 
pany  has  obliged  itfelf  to  furnifh  it  at  a  low  prices 
and  in  this  manner  has  relieved  the  treafury. 

The  manufactures  of  Harlem:  and  Leyden  were 
decreafing  every  day  s  but  their  decline  has  been 

*  275,000!.  f  no,oool. 
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retarded,  and  perhaps  their  total  extinction  pre-  B 
vented,  by  the  engagements  which  the  Company 
have  entered  into  to  export  to  the  amount  of 
440,000  livres  *  of  the  goods  manufactured  at 
thefe  places.  They  have-  alfo  agreed  to  furnifh 
them  with  filks  upon  terms  which  cannot  fail  of 
being  burclenfome  to  them. 

The  perpetual  revenue  of  thirty-three  fhares 
and  one-third  has  been  granted  to  the  fladt- 
holder ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  facrihce 
made  by  the  Company  to  the  firft  magiflrate  of 
the  date,  may  turn  out  to  the  advantage  01  the 
republic. 

The  merchandife  exported  to  India,  or  im¬ 
ported  from  thence,  were  formerly  iubjeCl  to  con- 
liderable  taxes 5  the  mode  of  collecting  which  was 
very  embarraffing.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  regular  produce  of  thefe  impofts 
was  850,000  livres  f,  and  fince  that  period  the 
Company  pays  that  fum  into  the  treafury  every 
year. 

Beside  the  burdens  which  are  to  fall  upon  the 
Company  in  general,  the  proprietors  have  ftill 
obligations  of  their  own  to  fulfil.  For  more  than 
a  century  pad,  they  paid  annually  to  the  flare 
fix  per  cent,  upon  the  original  value  of  each 
fhare.  In  1777,  this  tax  was  reduced  to  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.  3  and  it  cannot  be  mcreaied 
again  till  the  dividend  fliali  have  arden  beyond 

#  20,333!.  6s.  §  d.  t  35j4x^h  13s.  4d. 
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B  00  K  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  proprietors  are 
— ->  alfo  to  pay  upon  the  purchafe  of  each  fhare,  a  duty 
called  Ampt-Geld>  and  which,  from  thirty-nine 
livres,  twelve  fols  *,  has  been  lately  reduced  to 
four  livres,  eight  fols  f. 

Let  us  add  to  all  thefe  taxes  the  profits  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  (late  from  the  fale  of  forty-five  millions 
of  livres  J  worth  of  goods,  obtained  with  four 
or  five  millions  |]  of  lpecie,  and  not  the  fourth 
part  of  which  is  confumed  upon  the  the  territory 
of  the  republic!  Let  us  add  the  immenfe  profits 
that  the  refelling  of  thefe  goods  brings  in  to  the 
merchants,  and  the  vaft  fpeculations  of  which  it  is 
the  caufe.  Let  us  add  the  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  private  fortunes  amafied  formerlv,  as  well  as  in 
our  days,  in  India.  Let  us  add,  the  experience 
which  the  failors  acquire  from  thefe  voyages,  and 
the  fpirit  they  infufe  into  the  navy,  and  we  fhall 
then  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  refourcqs  the  go¬ 
vernment  has  found  from  it's  pofteffions  in  Afia. 
The  exclufive  charter  by  which  thefe  pofleffions 
are  holden  and  cultivated,  ought  even  to  procure 
flill  greater  advantages  to  the  United  Provinces: 
the  reafon  of  this  is  evident. 

It  has  ever  been  acknowleged  by  all  nations, 
whatever  the  fyftem  of  their  government  might 
be,  that  the  riches  acquired  in  any  country  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  ftate.  The 
reafon  of  this  grand  maxim  is  evident  to  all  capa¬ 
cities.  Private  fortunes  are  fo  eflentially  con- 

* 
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netted  with  public  profperity,  that  when  the  latter 
is  injured,  the  former  mull  necelTarily  fuffer. 
Thus,  when  the  fubjetts  of  a  (late  ferve  it  with 
their  fortunes  or  their  perfons,  they  do  nothing 
more  than  defend  their  own  private  interefts. 
The  profperity  of  the  country,  is  the  piofperny  of 
each  individual.  This  maxim,  which  is  true  in 
all  governments,  has  a  particular  piopriety  when 

applied  to  free  focieties. 

Moreover,  there  are  bodies  of  men,  whofe  jn- 
tereft,  either  from  the  nature  of  thofe  bodies, 
their  extenfive  relations,  or  the  variety  oi  their 
views,  are  more  effentially  connetted  with  the 
common  intereft.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Eafl-India 
Company  in  Holland.  The  enemies  to  it’s  trade 
are  enemies  to  the  republic ;  and  it’s  iecunty  is 
eftablifhed  on  the  fame  bails  with  that  of  the  date. 

In  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  bed;  difcernment, 
the  national  debt  has  fcnfibly  weakened  the 
United  Provinces,  and  affetted  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  by  gradually  increafmg  the  load  of  taxes, 
of  which  it  was  the  fir  ft  caufe.  The  republic  can 
never  be  reftored  to  it’s  original  fplendour,  till  it 
be  releafed  from  the  enormous  burden  under 
which  it  is  oppreffed,  and  this  relief  can  only  be 
expetted  from  a  company,  which  it  has  always  en¬ 
couraged,  protetted  and  favoured.  To  place 
this  powerful  body  in  a  fituation  to  render  the 
higheft  fervices  to  the  country,  it  will  by  no 
means  be  necefiary  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
proprietors ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bring  them 
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back  to  thofe  principles  of  oeconomy  and  fim- 
plicity,  and  to  that  plan  of  adminiftration, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  firfl  profpe- 
rity. 

A  reformation  fo  necefTary  will  admit  of  no 
delay.  I  his  confidence  is  due  to  a  government 
which  has  always  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
great  number  of  citizens  within  itfelf,  and  to 
employ  only  a  finall  part  of  them  in  it’s  diftant 
fettlements.  It  was  at  the  expence  of  all  Europe 
that  Holland  was  continually  increafing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  it’s  fubjecfls ;  the  liberty  of  confcience 
allowed*  there,  and  the  moderation  of  the  laws, 
attracted  all  perfons  who  were  oppreffed,  in  fe- 
veral  other  places,  by  a  Ipirit  of  intoleration  and 
the  feverity  of  government. 

i  he  republic  have  procured  meansof  fubfiflence 
to  all  perfons  who  have  been  willing  to  fettle  and 
work  among  them  :  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
ruined  by  war,  were  feen  to  feek  fecurity  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  Holland. 

Agriculture  could  never  be  a  confiderable 
ODjecT  in  Holland,  although  the  land  was  very 
well  cultivated.  But  the  herring  fifhery  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  agriculture.  This^was  a  new 
mode  of  fubfiftence,  a  fchool  for  feamen.  Born 
upon  the  waters,  they  plowed  the-  fea,  from 
whence  they  got  their  food  :  they  grew  familiar 
with  ilorms ;  ana  rrom  the  multitude  of  hazards 
to  which  they  were  expoled,  they  learnt  to  over¬ 
come  dangers. 


The 
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The  carrying  trade  which  the  republic  was  B  TJ 
continually  employed  in  from  one  European 
nation  to  another,  was  alio  a  kind  of  navigation, 
which,  without  deltroying  men,  fupplied  tnem 

with  fubhftence  by  laboui . 

In  a  word,  navigation,  which  depopulates  a  part 
of  Europe,  peopled  Holland.  It  was  as  it  were 
the  produce  of  the  country.  Her  ihips  were  her 
landed  eftates,  which  Ihe  made  the  molt  of,  at 
the  expence  of  the  itrangcr. 

Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  knew  any 
thing  of  thofe  conveniences  of  life  which  could 
onlybe  procured  at  a  very  high  price :  all,  or.al- 
moit  all  of  them  were  unacquainted  with  luxury. 

A  fpirit  of  order,  frugality,  and  even  avarice,  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  nation,  and  was  care.u.ly 

kept  up  by  the  government. 

The  colonies  were  conducted  by  the  fame 

fpirit.  .  . 

The  defign  of  preferving  their  population  pre- 

vailed  in  the  military  fyftem  5  the  republic  main¬ 
tained  a  great  number  of  foreign  troops  in  Eu- 
rope,  and  iome  in  the  colonies. 

The  bailors  in  Holland  were  well  paid  j  and  fo¬ 
reign  feamen  were  conftantly  employed  either  on 
board  their  trading  vefil-ls,  or  their  men  or  war. 

For  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  it  is  neceffary 
that  harmony  fliould  be  prefcrved  at  home  and 
peace  abroad.  No  people,  except  me  Swifs, 
took  more  care  to  keep  01  good  terms  with  t  eir 
neighbours  j  and  they  endeavoured,  ftill  mote 
than  the  Swifs,  to  encourage  peace  among  them. 

C  c  4.  1  HE 
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g  O  O  K  /  *  <  ^  * 

'  ii.  Th£  republic  had  intended  to  preferve  unani- 

1 mkY  among  her  citizens,  by  very  excellent  laws, 
which  fhould  prefcribe  the  duties  of  every  ftation, 
by  a  fpeedy  and  difinterefted  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  and  by  regulations  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  merchants.  She  felt  the  neceflity  of  good 
faith,  fhewed  it  by  her  obfervance  of  treaties, 
and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  fame  principle 
among  individuals.' 

In  a  word,  we  know  of  no  nation  in  Europe 
that  had  confidered  better  what  it’s  united  advan¬ 
tages  of  fituation,  ftrength,  and  population  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  undertake,  or  that  had  know’n  and 
iollowed  more  effeaually  the  means  of  increafmo- 
both  it’s  population  and  it’s  ftrength.  We  know 
of  none,  which  having  fuch  objeds  in  view  as  an 
extenfive  commerce  and  liberty  mutually  attract¬ 
ing  and  fupporti.ng  each  other,  hath  conduced 
itfelf  m  a  better  manner  for  the  prefervation  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  how  are  thefe  manners  already  changed 
and  degenerated  from  the  purity  of  a  republican 
government!  Peribnal  interefts,  which  become 
laudable  by  being  combined,  are  now  totally  fel- 
filh,  and  corruption  is  become  general.  There 
is  no  patriotifm  in  that  country,  which  above  all 
others  in  the  univerfe  fhould  infpire  it’s  inhabit¬ 
ants  with  more  ftedfaft  attachments. 

What  patriotic  fentiments,  indeed,  might  we 
not  expect  from  a  nation  that  can  fay  to  itfelf. 
This  land  which  I  inhabit,  has  been  fertilized  by 

mej 
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me;  it  is  I  who  have  embellifhed,  who  have  B  0  °  K 


created  it.  This  threatening  fea,  which  deluged 


all  our  plains,  rages  in  vain  againd  the  powerful 
dikes  I  have  oppofed  to  it’s  fury.  I  have  puri¬ 


fied  this  air  which  dagnant  waters  had  filled  with 

O  < 


fatal  exhalations.  It  is  by  my  means  that  fuperb 
cities  Hand  now  upon  the  dime  and  mud,  over 
which  the  ocean  once  rolled  it’s  waves.  The 
ports  I  have  condrudled,  the  canals  I  have  dig¬ 
ged,  receive  the  productions  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe,  which  I  difpenfe  at  pleafure.  The  inhe¬ 
ritances  of  other  nations  are  only  pofTeflions 
which  man  difputes  with  man;  that  which  I 
fhall  leave  to  my  poderity,  I  have  ravifhed  from 
the  elements  which  confpired  againfl  my  terri¬ 
tory,  and  am  now  the  mailer  of  it.  Here  it 
is  that  I  have  ellablifhed  a  new  arrangement  of 
nature,  a  new  fyllem  of  morality.  I  have  done 
every  thing  where  there  was  nothing.  Air, 
land,  government,  liberty,  all  thefe  are  my 
works.  I  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  pad ;  and  when 
1  cad  a  look  into  futurity,  I  fee  with  fatisfac- 
tion  that  my  afhes  will  red  quietly  on  the  fame 
fpot  where  my  forefathers  faw  the  breaking  of 
dorms. 

What  motives  thefe  for  idolizing  one’s  coun¬ 
try!  Yet  there  is  no  longer  any  public  fpirit  in 
Holland  :  it  is  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  have 
no  other  relation  among  themfelves  than  the  fpot 
they  occupy.  Meannefs,  bafenefs  and  dilhonedy 
chara&erife  now  the  conquerors  of  Philip.  They 


make 
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K  make  a  traffic  of  their  oath,  as  of  their  merchan- 

^  dife;  and  they  will  foon  become  the  refufe  of  the 
univerfe,  which  they  had  aftonifhed  by  their  in- 
duftry  and  by  their  virtues. 

Men,  unworthy  of  the  government,  under 
which  ye  live,  fhudder  at  leaft  at  the  dangers 
that  furround  you  !  Thofe  who  have  flavifh  fouls 
are  not  far  removed  from  flavery.  The  facred 
fire  of  liberty  can  only  be  kept  up  by  chafte 
hands.  Ye  are  not  now  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
anarchy,  as  when  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  all 
equally  oppofed  by  the  nobles  in  their  refpedive 
Hates,  could  not  carry  on  their  defigns  either 
with  fecrecy,  unanimity,  or  difpatch ;  as  when 
the  equilibrium  of  the  feveral  powers  was  merely 
the  effed  of  their  mutual  debility.  At  prefent, 
power  grow’n  more  independent,  confirms  thofe 
advantages  to  a  monarchy  - which  a  free  ftate 
can  never  enjoy.  What  have  republicans  to  op- 
pofe  to  a  fuperiority  fo  formidable  ?  Their  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  ye  have  loft  them.  The  corruption 
of  your  manners,  and  of  your  magi  ft  rates,  en-» 
courages  every  where  the  detradors  of  liberty  ;  • 
and,  perhaps,  your  fatal  example  is  the  means 
of  impofing  a  heavier  yoke  on  other  nations. 
What  anfwer  would  you  wills  us  to  make  to 
thofe  men,  who,  either  from  the  prejudice  of 
education,  or  from  mifreprefentations,  are  per¬ 
petually  telling  us;  This  is  the  government 
which  you  extol  fo  much  in  your  writings;  thefe 
are  the  happy  confequenccs  of  that  fyftem  of  li- 
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berty  you  hold  fo  dear?  To  thofe  vices  which  B  ^j0  IC 

you  have  laid  to  the  charge  of  defpotifm,  they  < - 

have  added  another,  which  furpafifes  them  all, 
the  inability  to  ffop  the  progrefs  of  evil.  What 
anfwer  can  be  given  to  fo  fevere  a  fatire  on  de¬ 
mocracy  ? 

Industrious  Batavians,  formerly  fo  poor,  fo 
brave,  and  fo  formidable,  at  prefect  fo  opulent 
and  fo  feeble,  tremble  at  the  idea  of  being  again 
reduced  to  crouch  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  you  have  throw’n  off,  and  which 
Hill  threatens  you.  It  is  not  I  who  give  you  this 
caution  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  your  anceflors  which 
thus  calls  out  to  you  from  the  bottom  of  their 
tombs.'  * 

i  Was  it  then  to  be  referved  for  this  igno- 
c  miny,  that  we  purpled  the  feas  with  our  blood, 

*  and  ftained  this  land  with  it  ?  The  wretcned- 
c  nefs  which  we  could  not  fupport,  is  that  which 
c  ye  are  “preparing  for  vourfelves.  That  gold 
€  which  ye  accumulate,  and  hold  fo  clear,  is  that 
c  which  has  placed  you  under  the  dependence  of 
c  one  of  your  enemies.  Ye  tremble  in  his  pre- 
c  fence,  from  apprehenfions  that  ye  final  1  lofe 
c  the  riches  ye  have  intruded  him.  with.  When- 
c  ever  he  commands,  you  obey.  Alas  !  let  thefe 
f  perfidious  riches  go,  if  it  be  neceffary,  and 

<  recover  your  dignity.  Then  it  is,  that  rather 

<  than  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  whatever  it  may  be, 

. £  you  will  chufe  to  throw  down  with  your  own 

c  hands 
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K  c  hands  the  barriers  you  have  railed  againft  the 
4  lea,  and  to  bury  yourfelves,  together  with  your 
4  enemies,  under  the  waters. 

4  But  if,  in  your  prefent  abjedt  and  pulilla- 
4  nimous  (late  it  fhould  happen,  that  ambition 
4  fhould  lead  again  a  hoftile  army  into  the  cen- 
4  ter  of  your  provinces,  or  under  the  walls  of 
4  your  capital ;  fay,  how  would  you  adt  upon 
4  fuch  an  event  ?  You  are  told,  that  you  mull  in 
4  a  moment  either  refolve  to  open  the  gates  of 
4  your  city  to  the  enemy,  or  to  burlt  your  dykes. 
€  Would  you  hefitate  and  exclaim  :  our  dikes  ! 
c  our  dikes  !  But  we  perceive  that  you  turn 
4  pale.  Alas  1  we  fee  too  plainly,  that  your  wretch- 

*  ed  defendants  do  not  retain  one  fpark  of  thy 
c  virtue  of  their  ancedors. 

4  What  drange  infatuation  could  induce  them 
4  to  give  themfelves  a  mailer  ?  But  what  more 
4  llrange  infatuation  fill  could  lead  them,  to 
4  perpetuate  his  authority,  by  rendering  it  here- 
4  ditary.  We  Ihould  fay,  Woe  !  to  thofe  perfons 
4  who  flattered  themfelves  that  they  Ihould  alter- 
6  nately  maintain  their  fway  over  the  prince,  by 

*  the  gratitude  he  owed  them,  and  over  the  re- 
c  public,  by  the  fupport  they  Ihould  have  from 
4  the  prince,  if  they  had  not  themfelves  been 
4  the  vidtims  of  their  bafe  policy  $  and  if  it  had 
4  not  plunged  them  into  retirement  and  obfcu- 
4  rity ;  punifhments  of  the  fevered  kind  to  men 
4  of  intrigue  and  ambition.  A  free  and  com- 

4  mercial 
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c  mercial  people*  giving  themfelves  a  matter !  B  °H°  K 

<  A  people  to  whom  liberty  fhould  appear  the  1 

<  more  precious,  as  they  have  the  more  reafons 
4  to  fear  that  their  projeds  fhould  be  made 
f  know’n,  their  [peculations  interrupted,  their 
c  enterprizes  thwarted,  the  pofts  of  the  ftate 

*  filled  by  traitors,  and  thofe  of  their  colonies  be- 

<  flowed  on  unworthy  foreigners.  You  truft  in 
c  the  juftice  and  good  fentiments  of  your  prefent 
«  chief,  and  perhaps  with  reafon.  But  who  will 
c  infure  to  you,  that  his  virtues  fliall  be  tranf- 
c  mitted  to  his  fucceffor ;  or  from  him  to  the 
c  next,  and  fo  on  from  one  generation  to  ano- 

<  ther,  to  all  the  pofterity  that  fliall  defcend  from 
c  him  ? 

c  O  ye,  our  fellow  citizens  and  our  children ! 
c  may  future  events  difprove  this  fatal  prophecy ! 
c  But  if  you  would  but  retted  one  moment,  or 
c  if  you  had  the  leaft  concern  for  the  fate  of 
c  your  progeny,  you  would  already  fee  pre- 
€  paring  before  your  eyes  the  chains  that  are 

<  deftined  for  them.  They  are  foreigners  who 
‘  line  the  decks  of  your  fliips ;  they  are  foreigners 

*  who  compofe  and  command  your  armies.  Look 
f  into  the  hiftorical  annals  of  all  nations;  read 
c  and  fhudder  at  the  necettary  confequences  of  fo 

<  imprudent  a  ftep.  That  opulence  which  lulls 
c  you  in  a  ftate  of  lethargy,  and  keeps  you  in  fub- 
c  jedion  to  a  power  that  is  your  rival,  that  very 
f  opulence  itfelf  will  excite  the  cupidity  of  that 
c  power  which  you  have  created  in  the  midft 
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c  of  yourfelves.  You  will  be  deprived  of  it, 
c  and  at  the  fame  time  of  your  liberty.  You 
c  will  be  annihilated ;  for  you  will  feek  for  your 
c  courage  within  yourfelves,  and  you  will  not 
c  find  it.  /  -  ■  . 

c  Be  not  deceived  :  your  prefent  condition  is 
c  more  deplorable  than  our’s  ever  was.  The  ad- 
c  vantage  of  an  indigent  people,  groaning  under 
c  oppreflion  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  lofe 
€  but  life,  which  is  a  burden  to  them.  The 
*■  misfortune  of  a  people  enervated  by  riches, 
f  is,  that  they  lofe  ail  for  want  of  courage  to 
c  defend  them.  Roufe  yourfelves,  therefore,  and 
'  behold  the  fuccefiive  progrefs  of  your  degra- 
c  dation.  Behold  how  much  you  are  fallen  off 
c  from  that  (late  of  fplendour,  to  which  we 
c  had  railed  ourfelves;  and  endeavour  to  af- 

c  cend  to  it  again,  if  however  it  be  Hill  pradti- 
c  cable/ 

'l  his  is  v/hat  your  illuftrious  and  brave  ancefiors 
declare  to  you  by  my  voice.  Of  what  confe- 
quence,  you  will  anfwer  me,  are  our  prefent 
decline,  or  our  future  misfortunes  to  you  ?  Are 
you  our  fellow-citizen  ?  Have  you  any  dwelling, 
any  wite,  any  children  in  our  cities?  I  reply; 
or  wnat  concern  is  it  to  you,  where  I  was  born, 
who  I  am,  or  where  I  dwell,  if  what  I  tell  you 
oe  but  the  truth  ?  Did  the  antients  ever  alk  the 
augur  in  what  country  he  had  firft  feen  the  light; 
or  upon  wnat  oak  refted  the  prophetic  bird 

which 
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which  announced  them  a  victory  or  a  defeat  ?  B  ° JJ° 
Batavians,  the  deftiny  of  every  commercial  na¬ 
tion  is  to  be  rich,  effeminate,  corrupt,  and  fub- 
dued.  Afk  yourfelves  what  you  have  to  ex- 
peel. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME 


